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In  rcvisinj^  and  reprintinj^  the  Bible  in  Turkish, 

tlie  writer  has  recently  been  called  to  the  duty  of  readinjj^ 
over  rej)catedly,  and  with  minute  care,  the  historical  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In  the  i)rocess, 
he  has  been  somewhat  forcibly  impressed  with  the  rellec- 
tion  that  the  discharj^e  of  a  duty  so  exceptional  ought  to 
yield  not  only  the  result  immediately  aimed  at,  but  also 
some  contribution  toward  clearing  u})  the  dark  corners  of. 
Old  Testament  history.  The  necessity  of  scanning,  for 
j)erhaps  the  twentieth  time,  in  the  course  of  half  as  many 
years,  the  sentences  and  the  syllables,  the  letters  and  the 
dots  of  records  like  those,  of  Gen.  ix.2oand  foil.,  Gen. 
xix.3oand  foil., Gen. xxxviii., the  last  five  chapters  of  the  book 
of  judges,  and  many  others,  not  to  mention  the  details  of 
the  Levitical  law  and  the  extermination  of  the  races  of 
Canaan, — ought  to  offer,  one  would  think,  some  stone  of 
help,  to  rest  the  weary  foot  upon,  or  some  oil  of  consola¬ 
tion  to  those  who  more  cursorily  review,  or  perchance 
sadly  grope  among  these  perplexing  records. 

That  these  recijrds  an-  perplexing  the  experience  of 
many  will  abundantly  testify.  The  records  are  more  than 
perplexing ;  they  are  revolting.  They  are  sometimes 
ghastly. 
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Some  seek  to  apologize  for  these  portions  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  and  do  so  with  more  or  less  of  success. 
Others  cover  them  up  or  pass  them  by,  after  the  example 
of  the  two  dutiful  sons  of  Noah.  Others,  and  avast  num¬ 
ber,  if  one  glances  broadly  over  the  field  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  it  must  be  confessed  with  sadness,  derive  from  them 
false  principles  of  morals,  and  complacently  wear  them  as 
a  mantle  to  hide  their  own  deformity.  All  these  alike 
accept  these  records  as  a  part  of  God’s  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  In  our  day  we  find  another  and  a  growing  class,  a 
class  too  of  highly  respectable  and  thoughtful  men,  who 
from  the  accepted  doctrine  of  a  human  element  mingled 
with  the  divine  element  in  the  Bible,  infer  that  these  records 
are  the  purely  human  crust  and  dross  of  the  Book,  to  be 
deliberately  thrown  aside  as  belonging  not  only  to  the 
externals  and  accidents  of  Revelation,  but  as,  even  in  this 
view,  records  which  are  now  wholly  antiquated.  The 
total  impression  of  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
is,  by  these  critics,  put  down  to  the  imperfect  enlighten¬ 
ment,  the  low  morality,  the  false  ethics  of  a  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous  age ;  and  then  these  records  are  virtually  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  Bible,  as  human  clothing,  which,  as  concerns 
the  intent  of  Revelation  for  succeeding  and  advanced 
ages,  is  outgrown,  worn  out,  and  to  be  cast  away.  Now 
this  is  manifestly  the  easiest  and  shortest  road  out  of  our 
difficulties.  But  the  easiest  and  the  shortest  is  often  not 
the  right  or  the  safe  road.  We  would  like  to  extend  our 
sympathy  to  this  “  heroic  treatment  ”  of  certain  biblical 
records,  but  we  cannot.  The  methods  of  the  so-called 
Higher  Criticism  are  unscientific;  its  premises  are  vicious ; 
it  is  lured  on  by  a  mirage:  it  lands  us  in  a  desert.  Its 
fundamental  mistake  is  in  rejecting  «■//  authority,  and  claim¬ 
ing  for  finite  thought  an  absolute  and  unconditioned  scope 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Infinite  Mind.  Not  only  many 
devotees  of  material  science  and  so-called  philosophers  in 
our  day,  but  some  who  claim  to  be  expounders  of  the 
Bible  also,  start  with  assumptions  which  arc  disloyal  to 
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him  who,  as  the  Author  of  mind  and  will,  and  the  Fount¬ 
ain  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  has  so  made  finite  mind 
that  it  can  act  normally  and  successfully  only  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  central  truths  of  God,  of  conscience,  and  of 
responsibility,  as  axiomatic  and  authoritative  truths  in  all 
human  thinking,  in  all  search  after  truth. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
the  broad  field  of  discussion  which  here  lies  open.  Let 
us  rather  define  the  principles  which  will  guide  us  in  an 
attempt  to  give  some  degree  of  aid  in  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  dark  corners  of  Old  Testament  history, 
particularly  those  which  appear  to  be  an  offence  against 
morality,  those  which,  to  many,  seem  to  wink  at  falsehood, 
sensuality,  and  cruelty.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that, 
in  view  of  the  state  and  wants  of  races  of  men  as  yet  une¬ 
vangelized,  it  is  of  almost  infinitely  greater  moment  to 
defend  the  Bible  against  charges  of  false  moral  impres¬ 
sion  than  to  settle  the  vexed  question  whether  there  may 
be  found  scientific  errors  or  chronological  or  even  “  his¬ 
torical  ”  errors  in  its  pages. 

The  principles  which  we  accept — without  at  this  time 
entering  into  the  argument  to  establish  them — are  these  : 

1.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  regarded 
as  canonical  by  all  Christians,  are  sufficiently  attested  as 
genuine,  authentic,  and  divinely  inspired. 

2.  By  inspiration,  as  touching  biblical  history,  we  mean 
“  such  divine  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  as 
kept  him  from  such  a  representation  of  facts  as,  legit¬ 
imately  and  rightly  understood,  is  opposed  to  truth, 
or  is  calculated  to  make  any  false  moral  impression  upon 
the  reader  or  positively  expressed,  “  such  divine  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  secured  the  record  of 
such  facts  and  in  such  a  way  as,  legitimately  and  rightly 
understood,  are  calculated  to  make  only  true  and  needful 
moral  impressions  upon  the  reader.” 

3.  Reverent  exegesis,  not  outside  criticism,  is  the 
proj)er  and  the  only  successful  key  for  unlocking  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  expositor,  the  patient 
student  ivithin  the  temple,  not  the  self-reliant  and  iconoclas¬ 
tic  critic  loithout,  however  learned,  is  he  who  will  discover 
''  the  truths  yet  to  break  forth  from  God’s  Holy  Word.” 

4.  By  “legitimately  and  rightly  understood,”  we  mean 
to  })oint  to  certain  facts,  often  but  slightly  regarded,  such 
as  these,  (<?)  that  the  Bible  was  written  at  very  different 
times,  by  men  of  different  stages  of  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  times  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years,  {b)  That  the  Old  Testament  was  written 
in  a  language  and  amid  customs  and  a  state  of  society 
which,  while  they  must  color  any  records  intelligible  to 
those  men  for  whom  they  were  primarily  prepared,  it  is 
to-day  possible  to  know  only  approximately,  and  that  only 
after  prolonged  and  patient  study.  Both  these  points  are 
endorsed  and  emphasized  by  the  “  Higher  Criticism  ”  also. 
{c)  That  it  is  a  pure  assumption  and  withal  unscientific, 
either  on  the  one  hand  to  treat  the  Old  Testament  as 
though  its  merits  were  to  be  weighed  simply  by  its  fitness 
to  the  moral  development  of  our  own  age,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  throw  large  portions  of  it  aside  as  alone  adapted 
to  the  stage  of  moral  development  of  a  long  past  age,  and 
of  Oriental  races. 

What  we  specifically  propose  to  ourselves  is,  on  the 
basis  of  these  principles,  to  present  sonic  reasons  for  the  per¬ 
petuation,  in  the  Book  of  God,  for  all  time,  and  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  and  for  all  races  of  men,  of  the  most  revolting  records 
contained  in  Old  Testament  history. 

First  Reason.  To  shoiv  the  frightful  capabilities  of  the 
human  soul  in  the  direetion  of  moral  evil. 

The  biblical  record,  as  it  stands,  alone  of  all  writings, 
presents  without  gloss,  concealment  or  exaggeration,  the 
complete  and  eternal  truth  concerning  moral  character. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  about  the  patriarchs  and  the 
noted  men  of  Old  Testament  history,  which  has  no  ground 
in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  that  they  were  very  holy  men, 
patterns  of  all  excellence  ;  as  examples,  onlv  second  to  the 
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one  j^rcat  example  of  Christ  himself.  This  idea  is  incor¬ 
rect  and  harmfid.  Many  of  those  men  were  examples  of 
some  one  great  virtue.  Some  of  them  do  not  appear  to 
be,  and  notice  that  the  Bible  does  not  represent  them  as 
examples  of  any  virtue  at  all.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all 
the  twelve  patriarchs.  Men  have  canonized  them  :  the 
Bible  does  not.  Sec  Gen.  xlix.3  ff.  Reuben  is  unstable  a^ 
water  and  shall  not  excel.  Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in 
the  habitation  of  Simeon  and  Levi.  “  O  my  soul,  come 
not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honor,  be  thou  not  united.  .  .  .  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for 
it  was  fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.”  “  Issa- 
char  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  burdens.” 
“  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path  ”; 
and  compare  Judges,  18th  chapter.  No  wonder  that 
Israel  should  interrupt  the  sad  record  by  “  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord.”  (Gen.  xlix.18.) 

Noah  is,  for  all  time,  an  example  of  trusting  God’s 
word  and  doing  what  God  bid  him,  not  only  when  he 
could  not  see,  but  in  opposition  to  what  he  saw,  and  alone, 
when  all  men  treated  him  with  scorn.  This  is  high  virtue 
indeed ;  but  Noah  was  no  demi-god,  to  be  worshipped. 
He  lacked  control  over  his  lower  nature  which  a  man 
making  no  profession  of  Christian  virtue  now  would  be 
ashamed  of,  and  the  Bible  frankly  tells  us  of  this,  that  we 
may  not  mistake  in  regard  to  moral  evil,  and  suppose  we 
have  overcome  when  we  have  but  just  girded  on  our 
armor,  or  think  we  have  taken  all  our  enemy’s  strongholds 
when  we  have  seized  but  one.  Abraham  is,  all  the  world 
over,  a  signal  example  of  faith  and  obedience,  but  he  pre¬ 
varicated  in  a  way  which  justly  brpught  down  upon  him 
twice,  for  the  same  fault,  the  sharp  rebuke  of  heathen 
princes.  Abraham  was  an  example  of  faith  and  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  not  of  perfect  character.  Those  “saints  ”  of  the  Old 
Testament  history,  who  controlled  themselves  in  a  way 
worthy  of  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  created  with 
asi)iritual  nature  made  to  his  sensuous  nature,  are 
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7<cry  few.  Joseph  and  Daniel  are  the  marked  exceptions, 
and  certainly  the  record  does  not  present  Joseph  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated  in  some  of  the  important  incidents 
of  his  conduct.  David  committed  adultery  and  murder 
under  circumstances  singularly  inexcusable.  Acts  of  folly 
and  of  cruelty  also  blot  his  record.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
“  man  after  God’s  own  heart  ”  could  commit  such  acts? 
And  if  it  be  possible  and  a  fact,  lohy  should  the  divine 
record  preserve  and  perpetuate  them  ?  Just  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  viz.,  that  men  everywhere  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
may  learn  the  gangrenous  power  of  evil,  and  not  shrink 
from  the  surgery  of  the  Almighty  but  most  merciful 
Father,  when  used  for  its  removal  from  the  soul,  or  from 
the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  we  are 
to  read  the  whole  record  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
Canaan.  Who  that  is  somewhat  familiar  with  human  his¬ 
tory,  with  the  indescribable  degradation  and  unnamable 
vices  and  beastliness  of  Oriental  heathen  races, — the  great 
mass  of  humanity  in  all  time, — can  deny  that  the  decima¬ 
tion  of  tribes  and  even  the  extermination  of  races  has  left 
the  moral  air  of  this  world  less  mephitic  and  poisonous,  if 
not  positively  sweeter?  The  records  of  Joshua  and 
Judges  are  sad  records,  no  doubt,  but  the  stagnation  and 
moral  decay  of  a  people  “settled  on  their  lees”  is  sadder 
still. 

There  are  specific  forms  of  vice  prohibited  by  express 
enactments  in  the  Mosaic  law  which  to  many  of  my  read¬ 
ers  probably  are  simply  inconceivable.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  writer  till  assured  by  one  who  knew,  and  whose 
word  was  to  be  trusted,  that  the  grossest  and  most  beastly 
of  all  is  an  actual,  well-known  and  wide-spread  fact  of 
human  life  in  the  heart  of  Asia  to  this  day.  And  to  an 
angel’s  e3’e  are  the  gilded,  sugared,  ornamented  vices  of  a 
high  civilization,  at  its  most  populous  centres  in  our  own 
day,  any  less  revolting  ? 

Or  study  human  history  to  find  what  are  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  human  soul  in  moral  evil,  in  the  direction  of 
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more  than  wild  beast  cruelty.  Read  the  record  of  the 
conquests  of  Zenghis  Khan  or  Tamerlane, —  helpless  vic¬ 
tims,  prisoners  and  unarmed,  ruthlessly  slaughtered  not 
merely  in  hecatombs,  but  in  myriads.  Examine  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  you  must  throw  up  the 
window  to  get  your  breath. 

Nay,  we  arc  wandering.  We  have  need  only  to  keep  to 
the  purpose’ we  have  laid  down,  and  in  so  doing,  we  will 
pass  in  review,  in  outline,  the  narrative  of  the  last  three 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges.  In  a  little  town  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  -  Benjamin,  a  shocking  crime  against 
chastity  and  human  life  is  committed.  The  husband  of 
the  victim  adopts  a  most  ghastly  and  horrible  method  of 
arousing  the  tribes  to  take  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crime.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  whole  tribe 
of  Benjamin  shows  a  clannish  spirit  so  strong  as  to  defend 
the  criminals.  War  ensues.  The  one  tribe,  in  two  suc¬ 
cessive  battles,  is  victorious  over  the  eleven  tribes.  The 
first  day  they  slay  22,000  men,  and  the  second  day  18,000. 
Then  numbers  tell ;  the  tide  of  battle  turns.  The  war¬ 
riors  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  only,  but  the  whole 
tribe,  women  and  innocent  children,  are  ruthlessly  mas¬ 
sacred.  In  all,  more  than  100,000  souls  have  perished. 
Six  hundred  men  alone  escape  to  a  stronghold  in  the 
rocks.  Now  the  people  of  the  other  tribes  are  seized 
with  remorse.  “  We  have  exterminated  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,”  they  say.  “  But  no,  there  is  still  a  ray 
of  hope.  There  remain  six  hundred  men.  But  their 
wives  are  all  slain,  and  we  have  sworn  not  to  give  our 
daughters  to  a  Benjamite.”  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  there  was  one  town  unrepresented  when  the 
abominable  oath  was  taken.  They  do  not  think  of  per¬ 
suading  the  people  of  Jabesh  to  give  their  daughters  to 
the  survivors,  as  they  might  do  without  violating  their 
oath.  No!  with  their  hands  reeking  with  the  blood,  for 
shedding  which  the  people  are  remorsefully  weeping,  they 
resolve  to  slay  all  but  the  virgins  of  the  city  in  question, 
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and  j^ivc  these  virj^ins,  thus  orphaned  and  untribed,  to  tlie 
surviving  Benjainites;  ^\\f\  they  execute  their  resolve  !  And 
thus  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  history  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  this  and  all  such  records  had 
been  oinittcfl  from  the  biblical  history.  Men  would  imme¬ 
diately  say  of  the  record,  “  These  are  unnatural  charac¬ 
ters.  Human  character  now  is  formed  under  different 
conditions.  Those  men  were  without  many  of  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  we  are  subject.”  Men  sometimes  sink  in 
discouragement  when  they  hold  before  them  the  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  example  of  Jesus  only.  They  aspire  toward 
that  exaltation  of  character,  but  it  is  high  and  far  away, 
till  they  read  the  record  of  the  imperfect  men  who,  not¬ 
withstanding,  'ioere  saints  of  God  in  the  ancient  time. 

Or  suppose  it  were  left  for  the  human  imagination  to 
portray  the  moral  character  of  men,  and  the  moral  con¬ 
flicts  of  human  life.  Even  'loith  the  light  which  the  Bible 
sheds  on  the  problem  of  moral  evil,  uninspired  men  have, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  drawn  only  caricatures  of  men, 
either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  where  the  portrayal  of  moral 
character  has  verisimilitude,  as  in  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  truthful  sketching  has  resulted  from  the 
infiltration  into  literature  of  biblical  ideas.  Otherwise 
the  patterns  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice  are  unnatural  and 
false.  Take  uninspired  historians.  With  verv  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  total  moral  impression  of  the  characters  and  acts 
delineated  is  warped  to  actual  falsity.  What  colossal  pre¬ 
judices  ;  what  distorted  models  ;  what  bitter  partisanship  ; 
what  vivid  cursing  of  the  bad  ;  what  blind  laudati{)n  of 
the  good  :  what  partial  reading  of  motives  is  displayed  on 
the  historic  page.  For  example,  Napoleon  is  to  one  a  sel¬ 
fish,  cruel  despot;  to  another  he  is  the  noblest,  as  well  as 
ablest,  man  of  his  generation.  But  biblical  history  is 
written  on  a  plan  wholly  different  from  this.  Here  char¬ 
acter  a})pears  as  it  is.  Balaam  is  painted  no  worse  than 
he  was.  David  is  exhibited  no  better  than  he  was.  The 
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low  faults  and  f«)llics  of  Samson  arc  neither  eoncealed 
nor  extenuated.  We  are  not  told  that  while  the  races  of 
Canaan  were  vile  heathen,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
very  excellent  people.  Facts  are  told,  and  Zr/z/// concern- 
injr  chara  ter  is  the  impression  made.  No  reader  can  fail 
to  see  that  races  of  men,  that  individual  men,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  to  them  in  this  world  a  moral  conflict  with  a 
•rij^antic  presence  and  power  of  evil,  which,  in  its  myriad 
forms,  is  well  ni^h  omnipresent,  and  that  victory  is  pur¬ 
chased  only  at  the  price  of  sleepless  vii^ilance,  of  resistinj^ 
unto  blood,  of  endurinj^  hardness  as  i^ood  soldiers,  and 
that  till  life  shall  end. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  any  true 
moral  upliftinij^  of  the  human  race,  be  it  by  human  or  by 
divine  power,  that  men  should  know — what  they  dislike 
to  know  and  what  they  very  much  desire  t<i  forget  —  that 
all  sin,  every  form  of  evil,  has  a  terrible  power  of  repro¬ 
duction  and  expansion.  This  is  the  first  great,  omnipres¬ 
ent  fact  that  confronts  us,  in  all  thorough  study  of  human 
experience  or  of  human  history.  But  if  you  set  aside  the 
most  vivid  biblical  illustrations  of  this  fact,  you  will, 
almost  certainly,  in  your  desire  to  disbelieve  it,  be  led  into 
the  follv  of  tl’.e  ancient  Dualists,  who  made  an  evil  god  or 
demiurge  responsible  for  moral  evil,  or  with  a  school  of 
shallow  philosophers  in  modern  times,  attempt  to  cure  the 
sores  of  human  nature  bv  sweet-scented  ointments  and 
finelv  wrought  bandages,  by  culture  and  refinement.  And 
after  all,  the  result  will  be  much  like  the  Hower  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  cactus,  of  exquisite  beaut}’,  but  when  you 
get  close  to  it,  emitting  an  odor  like  the  vilest  carrion. 
The  permanent  and  repulsive  bottom  truth  of  moral  char¬ 
acter  as  experienced  in  human  life,  as  seen  in  human  his¬ 
tory,  demands  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
as  they  stand. 

Skcom)  Rk.ason  for  the  perpetuation,  in  the  Bible,  of 
the  revolting  records  of  Old  Testament  history. 

To  slum  that  the  developuient  of  moral  beings,  or  of  a  race 
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of  moral  beings,  in  good  is,  even  for  Omnipotenee  and  infinite 
Love,  a  long  proeess. 

One  of  the  most  common  devices  lying  at  the  basis  of  a 
certain  class  of  popular  moral  stories  is  to  place  character 
under  one  great  trial,  and  make  the  person  learn  a  lesson 
from  that  which  avails  for  all  time :  the  wrong  bent  is 
wholly  corrected  ;  the  fault  is  wholly  cured.  This  is  sin¬ 
gularly  opposed  to  all  experience  of  moral  growth  and 
development  in  this  world,  whether  of  natural  develop¬ 
ment,  or  that  which  takes  place  under  the  special  interven¬ 
tion  of  divine  grace.  On  the  actual  arena  of  life,  men 
learn  lessons  and  forget  them ;  they  meet  discipline,  and 
derive  little  apparent  benefit  from  it ;  they  learn  and 
unlearn  and  relearn  lessons  in  practical  wisdom  ;  they 
overcome  and  are  overcome  ;  they  are  elated  and  again 
in  despair ;  they  show  a  foolish  self-reliance,  and  again 
they  seek,  with  all  humility  and  diligence,  the  help  that 
God  offers.  You  may  have  to  take  long  periods  under 
review,  in  order  to  discover  any  substantial  and  lasting 
progress.  To  one  who  has  gained  an  impressive  sense  of 
what  moral  progress  means,  what  is  the  condition  of  a  true 
and  lasting  success,  the  doctrine  and  claim  of  perfection¬ 
ism  must  appear  the  ideal  folly  of  good  men.  Perfect  in 
character!  You  may  aspire  toward  it,  but  as  yet  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  goal  has  been  fully  reached  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  finite  being.  Perhaps  the  progress  will  be  eternal. 

But,  as  revealed  before  our  eyes,  moral  progress  is  more 
easily  traceable  in  races  than  in  individuals.  The  life  of 
races  is  longer  than  that  of  single  men.  And  we  turn  to 
examine  the  record  which  we  have  once  already  passed 
under  review,  viz.:  the  record  of  the  last  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  moral 
growth  and  training  of  the  Jewish  race.  Biblical  scholars 
arc  agreed  that  the  last  five  chapters  of  this  book  are  to 
be  considered,  not  as  the  continuation  of  the  narrative  of 
the  preceding  chapters,  but  as,  in  some  sort,  an  appendix 
to  it.  The  time  of  the  occurrence  of  these  events  was 
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just  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  when 
such  fearful  crimes  against  humanity  were  possible.  These 
events  immediately  follow  the  conquest.  Only  two  gener¬ 
ations  back  the  whole  Jewish  people  were  the  slaves  of  a 
heathen  race  of  men.  They  had  but  just  escaped  from 
the  debasing  influence  of  generations  of  slaver}"  in  Egypt. 
The  moral  discipline  of  the  Jewish  race  began  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They  were  rude  barbarians  and  enslaved  to  hea¬ 
thens  when  their  real  discipline  as  a  race  began.  We  are 
very  apt  to  carry  our  conception  of  the  character  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph  along  with  us,  as  we  read 
the  history  of  the  life  of  their  posterity.  But  this  is 
untrue  to  fact.  The  people  that  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt 
were  little  better  than  heathen  themselves.  How  very 
little  they  knew  of  God  and  His  attributes,  of  moral  truth, 
of  an  immortal  life  for  the  human  soul.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  God  choose  such  a  people  and  bring  them 
under  His  special  moral  discipline,  rather  than  the  cul¬ 
tured  Egyptians  or  the  learned  Chaldeans  ?  Because  they 
furnished  better  material  for  moral  discipline  to  work 
upon  than  the  more  civilized  races  of  the  ancient  world. 
They  lacked  culture  and  refinement:  they  also  lacked, 
happily,  the  corroding  vices  of  a  refined  but  godless  civ¬ 
ilization.  They  had  not  learned  the  meaning  of  holiness, 
of  purity,  of  love  and  mercy.  But  neither  had  they 
learned  to  mingle  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  uncon¬ 
cernedly  together.  At  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges,  the  wars  of  Canaan 
had  indeed  put  them  in  possession  of  a  country,  their 
country,  the  promised  land ;  but  war,  especially  a  war  of 
extermination,  is  a  sad  moral  trial  to  the  conquering  race. 
Unrelenting  war  had  dulled  their  tenderer  sentiments ;  had 
cheapened  human  life  almost  to  nothing  in  their  regard. 
The}'  had  been  God’s  instrument  in  destroying  the  vile 
heathen  who  had  inhabited  the  land  before  them, — viler 
heathen  than  those  of  Egypt.  It  had  become  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  strike  down  a  man,  to  thrust  him 
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through,  to  spill  his  blood,  to  look,  without  emotion,  upon 
his  ij;^lazing  eye,  to  see  a  human  life  i^o  out.  The  idea  of 
man  as  a  soul,  especially  a  soul  made  after  the  likeness  of 
God,  hardly  existed  at  all,  even  in  outline,  in  their  minds. 
The  virtues  of  courage  and  fearlessness  in  the  presence  of 
daiii^er  —  if  we  can  call  virtues  those  (pialities  that  man 
shares  with  the  nobler  animals  —  they  doid^tless  had  ;  but 
of  the  virtues  of  self-control,  patience  under  injustice, 
charity,  they  had  hardly  an  idea.  Amonj.^  religious  mo- 
tives  that  of  fear  was,  by  far,  the  strongest ;  and  fear  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  loiocst  of  motives  to  right  action. 
Once  settled  in  the  ])romised  land,  they  became  |)resuinp. 
tuous  and  proud.  The  personal  inlhience  of  Moses  and 
of  Joshua  had  been  immense,  while  they  lived,  both  for 
restraint  and  for  guidance.  But  Moses  and  Joshua  were 
dead.  When  a  horrid  stimulus  to  revenge  for  a  horrid 
crime  committed  is  put  before  the  people,  all  the  fiercer 
passions  are  set  aflame.  wSelf-will  runs  riot.  A  tribe  is  all 
cut  to  pieces.  The  remorse  which  sets  in  is  also  tierce 
and  uncontrollable.  To  destroy  a  city,  to  kill  the  men 
and  the  women  and  the  children,  is  the  device  which  nat¬ 
urally  suggests  itself  to  such  men  in  their  frantic  grief 
and  desire  to  reestablish  the  almost  exterminated  tribe. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  men  will  imagine  that  God  set  his 
approbation  on  such  conduct  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  with  such 
examples  before  us,  that  men  will  even  now  aflirm  that  the 
moral  character  of  men  is  growing  worse  as  the  ages 
pass  ? 

God  did  tolerate  the  conduct  recorded,  and  moreover 
he  })rovided  that  the  conduct  should  be  recorded  and  pre¬ 
served,  in  order  that  we  might  impressively  learn  whal  a 
long  and  difficult  and  devious  path  the  moral  discipline  of 
a  race,  once  fallen  into  sin,  necessarily  is,  and  that,  seeing 
this,  we,  in  our  day  also,  laboring  for  the  moral  elevation 
of  man,  “  may  take  heart  again.” 

Sujipose  it  be  true  that  God  could  see  in  the  Israelites, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  but  one  little  spark  of  truth. 
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purity,  unselfish  love;  and  that  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  laws  of  a  freethoiij^h  finite  moral  nature  in  man, 
work  out  the  problem  of  the  elevation  of  our  race  in 
moral  character  any  more  rapidly  than  he  did  in  the  case 
of  the  jews.  Geoloj^ists  tell  us  that  the  jihysical  struc¬ 
ture  of  olir  ^.^lobe  and  what  is  on  it  is  the  result  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  perhai)s  millions  of  years  of  progressive  and 
successive  development  ;  will  it  seem  strange  that  a  form 
of  development  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  any  and  all 
portions  of  the  ])hysical  world,  viz.,  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  free,  moral,  responsible  being,  made  like  God 
and  with  capacity  of  knowing  Him,  should  require  ages, 
more  in  number,  and  influences  greater,  more  various  and 
with  wider  scope  and  longer  reach,  in  order  to  bring  this 
moral  character  to  perfection  ? 

Old  Testament  history  was  not  written  as  offering  exam- 
j)les  for  imitation,  rather  warnings  against  conduct  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  still  more  as  affording  lessons  in  the  })lan  and 
method  of  God’s  moral  discipline  of  man,  “  profitable” — 
not  as  models — but  “  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  righteousness.” 

If  we  turn  from  the  Jewish  to  African  races,  we  shall 
find,  near  at  hand,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  point  we 
are  endeavoring  to  establish.  Look  at  God’s  plan,  as  we 
see  it  unfolding,  for  the  moral  elevation  of  those  races. 
The  blacks  of  our  own  country  go  from  one  form  of  gross 
wrong,  from  degradation  and  darkness  in  their  African 
homes,  into  another  form  of  wrong, — deeper  and  more 
damning  wrong  adhering  to  the  race  that  enslaves  and 
holds  them, — but  through  and  out  of  this  second  stage 
they  go  slowly  on  and  up  into  freedom  and  light  and 
moral  elevation  and  a  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  sav¬ 
ing  Christian  truth.  Their  advance  seems  slow,  but  it  is 
perhajis  as  rapid  now  as  the  product  of  character,  \\\c 
of  all  moral  discipline,  renders  practicable.  Moral  })ro- 
gress  iqiward  may,  like  other  ascending,  be  so  rapid  as  to 
cause  dizziness,  and  thus  “  go  before  a  fall.” 
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But  it  is  persistently  asked,  Why,  if  God  has  all  power 
and  all  wisdom,  is  it  necessary  that  the  moral  elevation  of 
man  should  be  so  tortuous  and  slow?  Why  must  a  man 
succeed  in  self-conquest  on  the  side  of  his  lower  nature, 
only  to  find  the  conquest  of  his  ambition  or  his  pride,  of 
his  imaginations  or  high  thoughts  all  a  thing  to  be  yet 
achieved  ?  Why  must  the  most  elevated  nation  yet,  of 
human  history,  go  through  the  throes  and  rendings,  the 
blood  and  torture  of  four  years  of  internecine  strife,  in 
order  to  secure  to  four  millions  of  men  the  acknowledged 
right  7iot  to  be  treated  as  cattle  ?  Why  must  purity  and 
justice  of  governmental  and  judicial  and  municipal  admin¬ 
istration  continually  elude  the  desire  and  effort  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  Republic  ? 

To  these  questions  we  propose  some  counter-questions. 
What  is  our  conception  of  the  value  of  the  product  which 
all  moral  discipline  is  working  out  ?  That  product  is  high 
and  broad  intelligence  in  a  sphere  above  what  is  material, 
coupled  with  character  proved  and  firm,  but  wholly  free, 
in  all  highest  virtue.  Do  we  wish  God  to  make  the  pro¬ 
cess  easier  and  consequently  leave  the  product  inferior? 
Would  we  prefer  to  accept  materialistic  ideas,  and  so 
escape  the  long,  hard  training  of  the  soul?  Are  we  will¬ 
ing  to  struggle  less,  and,  on  the  battle-field  of  life,  have 
our  shields  “  vilely  cast  away  ?  ”  As  a  nation  are  we  ready 
to  leave  the  arena  to  those  whose  moral  principle  belongs 
to  ages  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  let  the  ages  roll 
back  upon  the  history  of  a  country  and  a  people  born  and 
nursed  and  trained  for  freedom  and  virtue,  for  truth  and 
righteousness  ? 

Infinite  Power  cannot  shorten  the  process  through 
which  men  must  sweat  and  watch  and  fight  for  those 
moral  ends  which  are  the  highest,  for  that  life  which  is 
nearest  the  Son  of  God.  Let  us  not  forget  to  give  “  hum¬ 
ble  and  hearty  thanks  ”  that  the  victory  already  won,  and 
the  help  ever  offered  us  by  the  man  of  Nazareth  and  of  Cal¬ 
vary,  who  before  the  world  began  was  declared  Vic- 
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tor  in  the  flight  against  all  evil,  may  make  the  darkest 
passages  of  the  moral  progress  of  men  toward  holiness 
and  freedom  in  purity  and  obedience  to  God,  relieved  and 
even  radiant  with  the  assured  promise  of  success  and  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  end.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
moral  growth — growth  of  character — is  slower,  the  devel¬ 
opment  more  difficult,  than  religious  development.  A 
man  or  a  race  of  men  may  be — often  has  been — very 
religious  while  still  in  a  low  state  of  moral  character. 
The  history  of  Oriental  races,  mediaeval  European  his¬ 
tory,  the  history  of  the  African  race  in  the  United  States, 
all  human  history, — is  full  of  impressive  illustrations  of 
this  fact. 

Develo})mcnt  and  progress  of  a  single  race,  in  one 
group  of  virtues,  as  is  often  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  may  be  rapid  and  to  a  high  degree,  or,  as 
the  phrase  is,  a  development  per  saltum.  History  af¬ 
fords  mail}’  examples  of  this,  c.  g.,  the  South  Sea  island¬ 
ers,  under  Christian  teaching  within  the  last  two  genera¬ 
tions.  But  in  such  cases  the  most  subtle  dangers  are  faced 
later,  and  then  the  moral  elevation  reached  proves  to  be 
but  one  sided,  a  hill  with  the  Palace  Beautiful,  but  the 
valley  of  Humiliation  and  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  beyond.  All  such  sudden  but  partial  and  untried 
progress  in  the  finest  elements  of  character  adds  force  to 
the  general  principle  that  full,  complete  moral  growth  is  a 
very  rare  and  late  product. 

A  character  like  that  of  Enoch  is  to  be  taken  as  wholly 
exceptional,  resulting  from  a  very  exceptional  exercise  of 
divine  influence  uj)on  a  human  soul,  in  a  very  dark  age, — 
a  record  which  goes  far  toward  illustrating  the  real  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  miraculous  in  God’s  moral  government  of 
men. 

Follow  the  rule  instead  of  too  closely  marking  the 
exceptions,  and  we  see  that  moral  character  is  not  a  pro¬ 
duct  resulting  from  the  factors  of  infinite  Power  and  finite 
being,  but  a  product  resulting  from  the  factors  of  divine 
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instruction  and  discipline  on  the  one  liaiul,  and  llie 
free  i)Iay  and  exereise  of  finite  mind  and  will,  J'-trnj^j^linjr, 
— almost  blindly  at  the  hist, — toward  li^ht  and  liberty,  on 
the  other.  The  process  is  lon^ ;  the  proj^rcss  slow;  the 
halts  are  many  ;  the  wanderinj^s  are  frecpient;  seeming; 
and  |)erhaps  real  retrogression  are  not  wantinj^ ;  but  the 
jj^oal  is  reached.  “The  mills  of  the  j^ods  i^rind  slowly,” 
and  forever,  but  they  do  jc^rind  their  i^rist  of  moral  p^rain  ; 
and  the  value  and  eternal  duration  of  the  product  infi¬ 
nitely  overbalance  all  the  exiienditure  of  time  and  precious 
resources  in  the  lon^  jirocess. 

Tiiikd  Rkason  for  jierjietuating  in  the  Bible  the  revolt¬ 
ing^  narratives  of  Old  Tc^itament  history. 

They  give  a  most  impressive  lesson  in  the  divine  patience. 

The  lesson  in  ])atience  is  one  of  the  latest  learned,  also 
one  of  the  most  essential  to  perfect  character.  Now  look 
into  Old  Testament  history  and  see  if  we  may  not  dis¬ 
cover,  not  only  how  wonderfully  patient  God  has  ever 
been  with  men,  in  their  moral  trainini^,  but  also  say,speak- 
inj^  after  a  human  fashion,  yet  without  irreverence,  that 
human  sin  has  been  a  hard  trial  even  for  the  infinite  divine 
patience.  The  man  whom  God  created  in  his  own  image, 
for  freedom,  holiness  and  light,  enslaved  himself  to  sin 
and  turned  away  into  darkness,  at  the  very  dawn  of  his 
life  on  the  earth.  The  sin  and  wickedness  of  men  grew 
and  spread,  in  intensity  and  in  the  scope  of  its  (h)minion, 
even  faster  than  the  rapid  multiplication  of  mankind  on 
the  earth.  Yet  God  bore  with  the  men  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  world  for  a  period  espial  to  that  from  the  days  when 
the  old  Roman  empire  was  in  its  glory  to  this  day.  Here 
is  the  entire  record,  the  whole  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  lived 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years.  “  Methuselah  lived  a 
hundred  and  eighty  and  seven  years  and  begat  Lamech. 
And  Methuselah  lived  after  he  begat  Lamech  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  and  nine  years  and  he  died.^’  For  a  moral  being 
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who  livcfl  almost  a  thousand  years,  how  ])athetically  sad 
the  record.  Would  that  we  could  believe  in  the  existence 
somewhere,  m  God’s  unwritten  records,  of  a  story  of  a  truly 
noble  and  pro<j;ressive  moral  jj^rowth  in  such  a  life.  But 
we  cannot.  We  know  too  well  that  the  history  of  the 
race,  before  the  Hood,  was  a  history  of  earthly  life  j^rown 
rank  in  sin,  till  infinite  patience  could  endure  it  no  lonjj^er, 
and  God  purposed,  and  executed  Mis  purpose,  to  destroy 
the  human  race,  all  but  the  one  righteous  man,  with  his 
family,  and  make  a  new  beginning.  “And  God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had 
made  man  on  the  earth  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart. 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  cre¬ 
ated,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man  and  beast  and 
the  creeping  thing  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  it  repenteth 
me  that  I  have  made  them.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord.” 

Now  witness  an  illustration  of  the  divine  patience. 
Even  after  the  announcement  of  the  decision  to  destroy 
the  guilty  human  race — and  who  can  measure  the  degree 
of  revulsion  from  the  sin  of  men  felt  by  infinite  holiness? 
— the  Lord  waits  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
bringing  over  the  inhabited  world  the  destroying  Hood! 
And  when  we  follow  the  record  of  Old  Testament  history 
down  through  its  earlier  and  its  later  stages,  we  ask,  but 
we  cannot  answer,  the  cpiestion.  How  could  infinite  knowl¬ 
edge  and  holiness  so  hear  with  persistence  in  rebellion  and 
in  guilt?  God  had  the  purpose  and  announced  the  pur¬ 
pose,  from  the  beginning,  to  send  a  Saviour,  a  Redeemer 
to  the  human  race.  But  what  generations  of  men  were 
born,  grew  old  in  sin,  and  went  out  of  life  into  the  retri¬ 
butions  of  the  future,  while,  age  after  age,  to  a  single 
race,  were  sent  intimations,  at  first  few  and  dim,  and  after¬ 
wards  more  numerous  and  clear,  that  the  Saviour,  the 
Anointed  One,  was  on  his  way.  We  recoil  from  many 
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things  in  the  records  of  the  Jewish  people.  What  should 
we  say,  what  should  we  feel  and  think,  if  the  actual  life, 
the  unwritten  history  of  races  and  tribes  of  men,  much 
more  mc:«'ally  corrupt  than  the  Jews,  were  spread  out 
before  our  own  eyes  as  they  ever  are  before  the  eye  of  the 
Omniscient  ?  And  yet,  for  four  thousand  years,  the  divine 
compassion  waited,  before  sending  the  Saviour  to  become 
one  of  the  human  race,  that  He  might  redeem  and  save 
men.  Is  this  indifference?  Is  it  mystery?  No!  it  is 
patience.  The  antediluvian  world  could  not  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fact,  or  the  meaning  of  the  fact,  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God.  God  coidd  not  safely  cast  his 
Pearl  among  the  low  grovellers  of  earth  an  hour  sooner 
than  he  did.  Not  only  would  an  earlier  age  have  rejected 
Jesus,  but,  till  the  time  of  his  advent,  man’s  moral  nature 
had  not  advanced  far  enough — except  in  a  few  shining  and 
exceptional  examples,  men  not  representative  of  their  age 
but  standing  far  above  it — even  to  ensure  the  flow  of  pen¬ 
itential  tears  over  the  rejection  of  the  gift  of  atoning  love 
through  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  God-man.  When 
Jesus  lived,  the  most  enlightened  men  of  earth’s  most 
enlightened  race  rejected  and  crucified  him.  But  then 
and  in  the  years  and  ages  that  followed,  the  guilt  of  reject¬ 
ing  and  crucifying  the  Saviour  could  awaken  and  did 
awaken  penitence.  The  Great  Love  did  enkindle  human 
love.  The  wonderful  sacrifice  begot  faith  :  and  God’s 
])urposes  of  mercy  were  unfolded  to  the  adoring  wonder 
of  mankind.  And  these  have  been  the  formative  forces, 
the  conserving  influences  in  human  life,  from  that  day 
onward. 

And  through  all  these  thousands  of  years  the  divine 
patience  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  divine  love  and  wis¬ 
dom,  in  working  out  the  moral  elevation  of  men.  And 
now,  in  these  latest  generations,  with  all  races  of  men  so 
closely  related  and  connected  together  as  modern  science 
and  art  have  caused  them  to  be — rather  as  God’s  blessed 
purposes  of  mercy  have  caused  them  to  be — is  it  enthusi- 
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asm,  is  it  not  rather  a  sober  tracing  of  the  indications 
which  the  Almighty  finger  points  out,  when  we  expect  the 
near  future  to  reveal  to  our  eyes  a  much  more  rapid  real¬ 
ization  of  what  divine  Love  has  been  so  long  patiently 
working  out  for  the  salvation  of  men  ?  The  restored 
human  character  is  to  be  molded  on  that  of  God.  And 
what  one  attribute  of  God  is  offered  for  human  imitation 
more  than  his  patience?  The  Apostle  James  fitly  sets  it 
as  the  very  crown  of  character.  “  Perfect  in  patience  is 
altogether  perfect.”  And  certainly  patience  coupled  with 
knowledge  ;  patience  which  has  its  root  in  love  and  char¬ 
ity  ;  patience  which  grows  strong  with  exercise,  both  to 
bear  and  to  do  ;  patience  which  makes  the  soul  more  truly 
humble  the  longer  it  lives,  and  more  intensely  active  also; 
patience  which  steadily  but  surely  eliminates  out  of  the 
character  and  the  life  all  low  aims  and  loves — all  self-seek¬ 
ing,  and  leads  other  men  to  God  while  aspiring  towards 
him, — this  flower  and  mellow  fruit  of  character  is  like  the 
character  of  God.  The  element  of  the  divine  patience 
woven  into  the  moral  growth  and  upward  progress  of 
mankind  is  one  of  the  most  potential  elements.  And  there 
is  no  record  accessible  to  us  which  reveals  in  such  clear 
light  the  patience  of  God  as  the  record  of  Old  Testament 
history  :  and  it  is  just  the  most  revolting  portions  of  this 
historic  record, which  most  impressively  show  and  illustrate 
God’s  patience  in  working  out  the  slow  process  of  man’s 
moral  elevation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  consider  further  the  relation  of 
our  subject  to 

Biblical  Interpretation  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
assumptions  of  Biblical  Criticism. 

The  friendly  critic  has,  very  probably,  kept  his  hand  on 
the  narrative  we  have  twice  passed  in  review,  and  is  wait¬ 
ing  his  opportunity,  as  soon  as  we  pause,  to  direct  our  eye 
to  Judges  XX.  1 8,  23,  and  26-28.  The  texts  are  largely  rep¬ 
etitions  of  each  other,  and  we  will  quote  only  the  last  and 
most  emphatic.  “  Then  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
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the  people,  went  up,  and  came  unto  the  house  of  God,  and 
wept,  and  sat  there  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  that  day 
until  even;  and  offered  burnt  offerinj^s  and  peace  offerings 
before  the  Lord.  And  the  children  of  Israel  inquired  of 
the  Lord,  saying.  Shall  1  yet  again  go  out  to  battle  against 
the  children  of  Benjamin,  my  brother,  or  shall  1  cease? 
And  the  Lord  said,  Go  up;  for  to-morrow  I  will  deliver 
them  into  thine  hand.”  The  interpretation  that  the  peo- 
})le  misinterpreted  the  oracle,  that  they  thought  God  bade 
them  “  go  up  ”  when  he  did  not,  is  wholly  inadmissable. 
It  will  not  do  to  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty  by  impeaching 
the  veracity  of  the  inspired  record.  It  is  much  better  to 
impeach  our  own  wisdom.  Such  liberty  of  interpretation 
would  allow  us  a  range  as  wide  as  that  claimed  by  the 
“  Higher  Criticism.”  We  must  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppose  that  the  reference  of  such  a  peo])le  to  the  divine 
oracle  had  any  such  significance  as  we  now  attach  to  the 
coming  of  a  Christian  soul  before  God, — all  personal  will 
and  desire  held  in  abeyance,  the  inner  ear  attent  to  hear, 
and  the  soul  all  ready  to  obey  the  clear  indications  of  the 
Father’s  will. 

Israel  was  mad  with  anger  against  Benjamin.  There 
was  cause  for  anger;  there  was  need  of  administering 
punishment.  The  instrument  at  hand  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  punishment  was  the  wild,  coarse,  crass,  human 
anger  of  well-nigh  savage  tribes.  So  God  chooses  to 
give  this  anger  scope.  The  eleven  tribes  went,  not  at 
God’s  command, — certainly  not  as  regards  the  color  and 
quality  of  the  execution  of  the  command, — but  rather  with 
his  permission. 

Go  and  fall,  forty  thousand  of  you,  before  the  faces  of 
your  guilty  brethren  ;  find  your  own  passion  checked:  be 
humbled  first  yourselves,  and  then  let  the  proud,  the  obsti¬ 
nate,  the  guilty,  perish  at  your  hand.  You  and  they  are 
— almost — alike  guilty,  in  my  sight. '  Not  for  criticism,  I 

'  The  imperative  form  often  expresses  permission  in  contradistinction  to 
command,  especially  in  Oriental  languages.  In  Tnrkish,  “  to  let  fall,”  and 
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repeat,  but  for  interpretation,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  note 
the  fact  that  then  the  Israelites  were  very  low  down  in 
the  range  of  God’s  moral  discipline  of  men. 

The  narrative  of  Balaam  in  Numbers,  22d  chapter,  is  a 
commentary  on  the  passage  before  us,  almost  its  counter¬ 
part  in  form.  We  knoiv  that  God  disapproved  of  the  con¬ 
duct  and  especially  of  the  motives  and  spirit  and  desire 
of  Balaam.  Vet  he  twice  bids  him,  i.  e.,  suffers  him,  to 
go  the  way  he  chooses.  Num.  xxxi.i  and  17-19  is  another 
passage  of  similar  difficulty  of  interpretation.  But  hap¬ 
pily  we  are  here  brought  nearer  to  a  greater  Light,  even 
that  of  an  interpreter  of  divine  and  unimpeachable  author¬ 
ity  ;  and  if  we  will  not  take  our  Lord’s  own  words  of 
explanation  of  God’s  law  back  with  us  into  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  records,  we  show  ourselves  mere  carp¬ 
ing  critics,  not  docile  learners,  not  even  thorough  and 
ingenuous  students  of  the  revealed  word.  The  Phari¬ 
sees  asked  Jesus  (Matt,  xix.7.)  “  Why  did  Moses,  then,  com¬ 
mand  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement  and  to  put  her 
away?”  Mark  the  reply.  “  Moses,  because  of  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives.” 
As  if  he  had  said,  “You  argue  from  God’s  infinite  long 
suffering  and  forbearance  with  the  low  plane  of  the  moral 
character  of  men  in  the  ages  past,  that  the  infinite  holiness 
and  purity  commanded  and  approved  of  your  conduct.  But 
any  careful  and  honest  reading  of  the  passages  you  falsely 
interpret,  would  show  you  that  they  mean  no  more  than 
an  unwilling  permission,  a  mere  toleration  of  what  was 
the  best  which  could  then  be  expected  of  the  wayward 
childishness  of  the  race  God  had  taken  under  discipline.” 

Permission^  not  commandment ,  is  our  Lord’s  exegesis  of 
such  passages  as  those  we  are  now  passing  under  review. 
We  should  have  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves^ 
if,  with  the  accumulated  treasures  of  moral  teaching  of 
thirty-five  centuries,  if  with  the  glorious  instructions  and 

“  to  cause  to  fall  ”  are  the  same.  “  I  missed  my  steamer  ”  is  literally  “  I 
caused  my  steamer  to  run  away.” 
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cxainplc  of  Jesus  himself,  we  had  not  reached  a  higher 
plane  of  morals  than  the  Israelites  in  their  darkest  age. 
And  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  be  equally  ashamed 
of  ourselves  if  we  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  be 
truly  fair  in  our  efforts  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
records  which  tell  us  of  God’s  forbearance  with  the  infan¬ 
tile  stage  of  the  training  of  men  in  moral  character. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  in  every  day  life,  of  words 

which  arc,  in  form,  commands,  but  which  are  understood, 

and  arc  meant  to  be  understood,  as  unwilling  permissions. 

A  young  man  has  just  come  into  partnership  in  business 

with  his  father.  The  father  has  a  long,  rich,  and  wide 

experience.  The  son  has  hope,  zeal,  enthusiasm,  daring. 

He  desires  to  embark  in  a  certain  speculation  :  his  father 

says,  No.  The  young  man  is  not  satisfied  :  he  persuades 

and  entreats  and  assures.  Again  his  father  'says,  No. 

The  son  becomes  morose,  excited,  sullen.  He  thinks  hard 

thoughts  of  his  father  ;  he  regards  himself  abused.  The 

tension  of  the  leash  that  holds  him  is  too  strained  for 

safety.  The  father  calls  the  son  and  bids  him  take  the 

funds  needed  for  his  venture :  he  draws  his  checks  for  the 

/ 

amount,  and  so  endorses  the  scheme  which  from  first  to 
last  he  disapproves.  Why  ?  He  can  afford  to  lose  ten 
thousand  dollars,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  son’s  love 
and  confidence,  to  imperil  his  future,  nay  the  very  safety 
of  his  soul. 

The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow,  has  some¬ 
how  acquired  an  insane  desire  to  “go  to  sea.”  His  moth¬ 
er’s  loving  persuasions  avail  nothing  to  change  the  bent 
of  his  desire.  They  are  but  oil  to  feed  the  flame,  not 
water  to  put  it  out.  Her  watchful  eye  sees,  with  indes¬ 
cribable  pain,  that  her  beloved  is  going  away  from  her  in 
spirit,  and  she  dare  no  longer  hold  back  his  body. 
Through  her  tears  she  gives  a  smiling  consent  to  her  boy’s 
desire.  She  seeks  a  place  on  shipboard  for  him  ;  she  pre¬ 
pares  his  wardrobe  ;  she  saves  all  her  earnings  for  his 
outfit,  folds  him  in  her  arms  and  gives  him  a  cheerful 
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“good-bye,” — and  then  turns  back  to  her  lonely  home,  to 
that  life  of  prayers  and  tears  which  will  prove  the  boy’s 
strong  anchor  till,  after  years  have  given  him  bitter  expe¬ 
rience,  he  comes  back,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  to  the 
love  and  the  wisdom  that  he  could  not  understand  in  the 
hot  blood  and  the  blind  conceit  of  his  boyhood. 

Is  there  no  analogue  here  to  the  yearning  love,  the 
patient-waiting,  the  infinite  forbearance  of  the  Heavenly 
Father;  the  commandment  which  is  but  reluctant  permis¬ 
sion,  of  which  the  vision,  clarified  under  the  teaching  of 
Him  who  taught  with  authority,  may  find  so  many  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  ?  “  He 
suffered  their  manners  in  the  wilderness,”  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  over  the  record  of  God’s  moral  discipline  of  men  all 
along  the  path  of  their  slow  and  tortuous  progress  up¬ 
ward  in  virtue  and  in  character. 

In  order  that  we  may  further  indicate  the  style  of  criti¬ 
cism  that  we  reject,  as  well  as  commend  that  which  we 
adopt,  let  us  take  another  illustration.  And  the  illustra¬ 
tion  we  now  propose  to  take  is  not  from  the  historical 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  it  refers  to  history. 
So  that  if  our  principles  will  apply  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  a  fortiori  they  will  apply  to  purely  his¬ 
torical  narrative.' 

In  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,  9,  we  read  :  “O  daughter  of  Babylon, 
who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy  shall  he  be  who  rewardeth 
thee  as  thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones.” 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  defective  moral  teaching  and 
that  we  must  deny  inspiration  to  such  an  utterance.  Now 
what  we  claim  is  that  all  the  difficulties  of  this  passage 
are  met  by  a  proper  exposition  of  its  purport  and  mean¬ 
ing;  that  we  are  not  by  it  forced  into  any  such  dilemma 
as  to  approve  the  act  of  dashing  out  the  brains  of  little 

*  The  valuable  “  Hoyle  ”  lectures  for  1871 — 2  and  3  by  Archdeacon  Ilessey 
met  my  eye  after  this  “  study  ”  was  written. 
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children  against  the  stones,  or  else  deny  the  divine  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  record. 

The  writer  of  the  Psalm  pronounces  the  divine  judgment 
against  Babylon,  the  enemy  and  oppressor  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple.  But  the  language  is  the  pictorial,  poetic  language 
which  that  age  used,  and  which  alone  was  then  intelligi¬ 
ble.  In  war,  peoples  were  exterminated,  and  even  little 
children  were  dashed  to  pieces  and  destroyed.  Does  the 
Bible  then,  it  is  asked,  set  the  seal  of  its  approbation  upon 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  little  children?  \Vc  do  not 
need  to  give  the  negative  answer  to  this  question.  It  gives 
itself.  Of  course  we  are  to  deny,  as  God  denies,  approval 
to  such  conduct.  “  How  then  can  the  proi)het-psalmist 
call  men  who  do  such  things  blessed  ”?  This  is  our 
answer.  Blessed  are  they  who  fulfil  the  command  of  God, 
even  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  He  has  appointed 
to  destruction.  Blessed  are  they,  even  though  they  live 
in  an  age  of  darkness  and  cruelty,  even  though  their  ivay 
of  doing  what  God  commands  be  coarse  and  revolting  to 
the  Christian  conscience  of  men  to-day.  We  may  be  sure 
it  is,  and  ever  was,  more  coarse  and  revolting  to  God. 
The  passage  before  us  is  no  part  of  an  ethical  discourse. 
Indeed  the  amount  of  purely  moral  teaching,  direct  moral 
teaching,  any  where  in  the  Old  Testament  is  small,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  light  and  power  of  the  authoritative  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  And  what  moral  teaching  there  is,  is  dif¬ 
fused  and  indirect.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
doubt  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  history,  or  of  the  his¬ 
torical  references  in  poetry  and  ])rophecy,  or  be  hasty  to 
denounce  ethical  error  which  we  think  we  have  dis¬ 
covered. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  ins})iration  as  related  to  the 
records,  in  the  Bible,  of  the  facts  of  the  life  and  conduct 
of  a  barbarous  j)eoj)le,  newly  taken  under  the  discipline 
of  a  God  of  absolute  moral  perfection  ?”  Our  answer  is 
that  inspiration  here  means  the  influence  or  guidance 
which  secures  a  truthful  and  useful  record  ;  a  true  picture 
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which  shows  no  false  lights,  which  covers  no  faults  of  good 
men,  which  damns  no  wicked  men  for  crimes  beyond  those 
they  actually  committed.  In  short,  inspiration  means  an 
iniluence  which  secures  a  result  true  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  a  moral  discipline  of  men  under  divine  justice 
and  patience  and  mercy,  a  moral  discipline  which  involves 
a  process  almost  infinitely  long  ;  a  result  which,  if  we  will 
be  honest  with  it,  will  lead  us,  not  to  love  but  to  hate  cru¬ 
elty,  oppression,  idolatry,  greed,  hypocricy,  lust,  and 
every  form  of  sin  ;  and  to  love,  and  not  to  hate,  men  in 
whom  the  image  of  God  is,  however  feebly  and  slowly, 
being  restored  and  re-established.' 

The  above  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  aJs  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  one  difficult  passage  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  this  much  is  certain,  viz.,  that  as  the  Book  of  divine 
revelation  has  been  communicated  through  human  media, 
often  very  imperfect  human  media,  for  our  moral  and 
spiritual  guidance,  the  only  safe,  the  only  scientific,  path 
is  the  path  of  docile,  reverent  study  of  the  media,  and  of 
what  is  communicated  through  them,  not  the  attempt  to 
find  some  outside  and  superior  standing  place  from  which 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  communication  itself. 

The  only  way  to  aspire  and  to  rise  to  the  true  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  and  of  spiritual  truth,  is  to  make  God,  and 

'  It  would  be  somewhat  surprising  if  the  watchful  critic  should  not  inter¬ 
rupt  with  a  reference  to  i  Sam.  xv.3,  where  the  destruction  of  infants  is 
expressly  commanded.  'I'o  such  a  critic  w’e  would  reply,  i.  That  the  pres¬ 
ent  essay  is  a  stmly  and  claims  to  nothing  more.  2.  That  an  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  very  grave  questions  which  this  passage  brings  forward,  viz., 
of  (lod’s  sovereignty  and  of  the  intimate  and  vital  relations  of  men  to  their 
posterity,  is  manifestly  a  task  of  greater  breadth  and  weight  than  our  pres¬ 
ent  undertaking  gives  scope  for.  3.  That  if  there  be  cogency  in  what  has 
been  already  presented  in  this  essay,  the  difficulties  with  which  this  passage 
is  confessedly  weighted  will  be  seen  to  be  considerably  lightened.  4.  That 
if  patient  and  docile  study  does  yield  the  result  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
interi)retation  of  the  dark  and  mysterious  records  of  the  Old  Testament, 
may  we,  must  we,  not  believe  and  expect  that  as  such  study  is  pursued,  the 
light  will  increase,  and  that  in  tiui'  time  that  which  we  now  know  “in  part" 
will  be  brought  within  the  luminous  circle  of  certain  knowledge  ? 
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not  man,  the  centre  of  truth  and  of  lij^ht.  Revelation, 
itself,  is  somethinj^  objective  and  not  merely  subjective, 
something  finished  and  complete,  not  merely  an  inchoate 
and  variable  something,  different  for  every  independent 
investigator.  There  does  exist  an  historical  and  author¬ 
itative  Bible,  through  which  the  human  soul  may  truly 
aspire  tozvard  God,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  poor 
resource  of  subjectively  recompiling  the  Bible  and  aspir¬ 
ing  evermore,  but  in  vain,  to  its  more  learned  self.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  result  we  reach,  in 
the  attempt  to  settle  questions  of  biblical  interpretation, 
whether  we  accept  the  Bible  as  God’s  book  conveyed  to 
men  through  human  media,  or  as  a  book  of  human  origin 
under  divine  infiuencc.  The  point  of  dei)arture  will  fix 
the  goal.  You  may  say,  “  VVe  all  alike  accept  a  divine 
and  also  a  human  element  in  the  Bible.”  Yes;  but  which 
is  your  first  postulate,  your  major  premise?  That  is  the 
vital  and  decisive  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  portion  of  the  Bible  should 
be  treated  as  “  devotional  reading  ”  by  men  in  every  age ; 
indeed  we  should  be  far  from  commending  the  wisdom  of 
those  among  us  who  read,  “  in  course,”  the  entire  Old 
Testament  history,  around  their  home  firesides.  There  is 
a  place  for  all  these  historical  portions  of  the  Bible,  but 
that  is  not  the  place.  But  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  certain  races  of  men  to-day, 
might  profitably  turn  to  portions  of  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory  which  would  furnish  poor  moral  nutriment  to  “babes” 
within  the  circle  of  refined  Christian  homes  in  our  own 
land,  but  which,  read  and  explained  “  with  great  plainness 
of  speech  ”  to  some  full  grown  Africans,  might  be  as  “sin¬ 
cere  milk  ”  as  those  men  are  yet  able  to  digest ;  quite  on 
the  level  of  their  intelligence,  sadly  suited  to  the  low  plane 
of  their  experience. 

There  are  doubtless  other  reasons,  easy  to  be  discov¬ 
ered,  for  the  perpetuation  in  the  Book  of  God,  of  rec¬ 
ords  revolting  to  a  refined  sense,  and  the  occasion  of 
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stumbling  to  some :  and  there  may  be  reasons  in  the 
divine  mind,  which  we,  who  see  all  things  that  concern 
moral  government  and  discipline  “  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,”  and  as  yet  know  but  “  in  part,”  still  fail  to  dis¬ 
cover.  But  are  not  the  reasons  we  have  presented  amply 
sufficient  (or  a  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  ?  Arc 
they  not  sufficient  to  secure  that  respectful  and  well-timed 
attention  to  these  sad  records,  that  the  records  themselves, 
taken  with  their  setting  in  the  history  of  which  they  form 
a  part,  justly  challenge  ? 

It  was  no  divine  guidance  that  led  Ulphilas  to  leave 
out  of  the  Bible  that  he  translated  for  the  warlike  Goths 
the  records  of  the  wars  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  was  nar¬ 
row  human  judgment.  Even  good  men,  with  only  human 
reason  to  guide  them,  might  temporarily  avoid  many  an 
embarrassment  of  explanation,  might  be  rid  of  many  a 
troublesome  controversy,  might  seem  to  be  taking  away 
occasion  for  evil  thoughts,  by  declining  to  translate  into 
the  languages  of  Mohammedan  races  many  a  passage  of 
Old  Testament  history,  and  some  things  also  in  the  pro¬ 
phetical  and  poetical  books.  And  the  so-called  Higher 
Criticism  seems  nearly  ready  to  offer  us  an  emasculated 
and  expurgated  Bible. 

But  hitherto  it  is  the  whole  book  of  God’s  revelation, 
with  no  glossing,  no  subtractions  or  additions,  that  has, 
line  for  line,  word  for  word,  been  transferred  into  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  the  children  of  men ;  as  Chris¬ 
tian  preachers  and  scholars  and  teachers  have  gone  to, 
and  made  their  home  among  the  nations  and  the  tribes  of 
Asia  and  of  Africa  and  of  the  isles  of  the  sea.  So  it  ‘will 
be,  till  the  “  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king¬ 
doms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.”  So  it  will  be,  till 
the  wonderful  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the  inimitable  story 
of  his  most  wonderful  life  shall  have  completed,  for  all 
men,  the  rudiments,  the  rough  outline  of  divine  instruc¬ 
tion,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  narratives, —  till  the 
light  and  beauty,  the  purity  and  the  glory,  of  His  life. 
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translated  into  less  shining  and  less  perfect  human  exam¬ 
ples,  all  the  world  over,  shall  attract  and  win  men,  more 
and  more,  from  folly,  sense,  and  superstition,  from  selfish 
and  earthly  aims ;  so  that,  as  the  aj^es  pass,  we  shall  see 
illustrated  in  human  history,  the  attractive  moral  powcr 
of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Noth. — The  writer  would  deprecate  the  inference,  from  son>e  expressions 
in  this  “  study,”  that  he  holds  the  “  moral  influence  thfory"  oi  the  atone¬ 
ment.  He  does  hold  this,  no  doubt,  but  he  holds  much  more  also,  viz.,  that 
the  atonement  of  Christ  has  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  demands  of  divine 
justice — that  the  blood  of  the  Infinite  Sacrifice  has  si>;nificance  as  related 
both  to  God  and  man,  which  lliblical  utterances  have  made  clearer  and  more 
impressive  than  any  theory  has  done. 

Any  inferences  touching  a  future  life  are  left  to  the  reader.  We  venture 
simply  this  remark,  that  the  more  patient  and  profound  philosophical  or 
theological  study  becomes,  the  more  modest  and  diffident  it  becomes  ;  the 
more  profoundly  is  the  learner  impressed  with  the  infinitude  of  the  divine 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  the  more  patiently  and  trustfully  will  he  wait 
for  the  revelations  of  eternal  righteousness  in  the  life  beyond  this  life. 
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TRANSI.ATKH  FROM  TIIK  KTIlKlI’IC  HY  rK<iFKSS«ik  (;K<)R(:K  11.  SCHODPE,  PH.D,, 
rAITI'AI,  I'NIVKRSITV,  Col.rMHFS,  n, 

INTKODIJCTOKV  NOTES. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  theological  research 
in  our  day  and  decade  is  the  intense  interest  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  work  in  biblical  theology,  technically  so 
called,  and  in  this  department  no  auxiliary  branch  has 
been  more  productive  of  gt)od  results  than  has  been  that 
discipline  called  History  of  New  Testament  Times,  or  the 
study  of  the  times  of  Christ  as  to  their  religious,  moral, 
and  s(icial  features.  The  aim  of  such  study  is  to  repro¬ 
duce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exact  picture  of  Christ’s 
earthly  career  in  the  midst  of  all  the  agencies  which  influ¬ 
enced  him  and  upon  which  he  exerted  his  influence ;  in 
other  words,  to  understand  Christ’s  words  and  works  with 
their  true  historical  background  and  surroundings.  It  is 
a  line  of  investigation  that  has  produced,  indirectly,  such 
masterpieces  as  Weber’s  System  dcr  altsynagogalen  paliis- 
tinisc/icn  rheologic  (Leipzig,  1880),  and,  directly,  such  as 
Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  as  also 
the  two  Nen-Testamentliche  Zcitgcschichtcn,  of  Schlirer  and 
Hausrath,  as  well  as  many  other  works,  smaller  in  dimen¬ 
sions  and  more  closely  circumscribed  in  scope,  while  the 
spirit  and  method  of  this  research  is  felt  in  every  fibre  of 
the  leading  exegetical  and  historical  works  on  biblical 
subjects.  The  object  of  all  this  study  is  to  produce  an 
accurate  and  truly  historical  picture  of  Christ  and  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  aim  the  Book  of  Jubilees  has  a 
not  unimportant  mission.  This  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  it,  if  carefully  studied,  will  furnish  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  toward  the  understanding  of  that  problem  which 
lies  back  and  behind  all  the  work  and  teachings  of  both 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  as  also  of  the  writings  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  namely,  the  doctrines,  beliefs,  and  spirit  of  New  Test¬ 
ament  Judaism.  Christ  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not  (John  i.  11),  because  Israel  had  departed 
from  the  revelations  of  God.  Instead  of  a  justification  by 
faith,  as  is  taught  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
the  cotemporaries  of  our  Lord  taught  a  justification  by  the 
law,  a  legal  righteousness.  The  central  principle  of  Jew¬ 
ish  orthodoxy  was  the  nomistic  principle,  that  obedience 
to  the  law  in  all  its  real  and  imagined  ramifications  must 
be  the  basis  of  acceptance  before  God.  Thus  there  was 
an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  the  theological  system 
of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christ  and  his  disciples.  The 
latter  was  a  further  development  from  Old  Testament 
premises;  the  former  was  a  radical  departure  from  all 
pre-Christian  revelation.  This  woful  heterodoxy,  which 
constituted  the  backbone  and  marrow  of  the  accepted 
theology  of  the  day,  meets  Christ  and  his  disciples 
wherever  they  work  or  speak,  and  has  been  an  all-power¬ 
ful  factor  in  moulding  the  shape  and  form  which  the  New 
Testament  revelation  and  development  has  assumed.  We 
need  in  this  connection  to  cite  as  examples  only  the  Paul¬ 
ine  doctrine  of  the  law,  in  which  he  antagonizes,  not  the 
law  as  such,  but  only  the  false  stand-point  of  the  Jews  in 
regard  to  the  law,  and  his  outspoken  and  decided  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
over  against  a  justification  by  works,  suggested,  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Jewish  system 
of  his  day. 

In  the  study  of  these  problems  the  book  before  us  finds 
its  mission.  The  editor  of  the  Ethiopic  text  and  German 
translator.  Professor  Dillmann,  has  j)roved  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  scholars  in  general,  that  the  book  is  a  production 
of  the  first  Christian  century.  Iw  Ewald’s  JahrbUchcr  dcr 
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hiblischen  Wisse  use  haft  for  1850  and  1851,  he  has  published 
a  German  translation  of  the  book  from  a  single  and 
defective  manuscript,  and  added  a  short  discussion  of  the 
contents.  There  (]>p.  90-4)  he  shows  that  the  book  presup¬ 
poses  and  cites  those  parts  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  which 
date  up  to  about  the  birth  of  Christ,  while  it,  in  turn,  has 
been  used  and  quoted  by  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  a  work  similar  in  spirit  and  a  product  of  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century.  This  will  decide  the 
end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  as  the  date  for  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  By  Christian  au¬ 
thors  the  work  is  not  quoted  until  later.  Epiphanius, 
Jerome,  and  Rufinus  are  the  first  to  mention  it,  while 
Syncellus,  Cedrinus,  and  other  Byzantine  writers  quote 
from  it  at  length.  These  citations  are  collected  in  Fabri- 
cius,  Codex  Psendepigraphiis  Veteris  Testamenti,  1722,  vol.  i. 
pp.  849-64.  But  the  testimony  of  the  Tcstamentnui  XII. 
Patriareharuin  is  decisive  as  to  the  terviimis  ad  quern. 
Rbnsch,  who  has  made  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  the 
book,  confidently  claims  that  it  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  pointing  to  the  words  in  c.  i, 
23 :  49,  27,  and  similar  passages,  which  could  not  have 
been  written  after  that  event.  Cf.  also  Drummond,  The 
Jewish  Messiah,  p.  146,  and  Schiirer,  1.  c.  463. 

As  the  book  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  Palestinian 
Jew  and  written  in  Hebrew  (although  the  Ethiopic  is 
translated  from  the  Greek  —  cf.  Dillmann,  1.  c.  p.  88  ff.),  it 
can  be  fairly  considered  as  an  outgrowth  oi  that  school 
and  spirit  of  Judaism  which  we  in  the  New  Testament 
find  arrayed  in  opposition  to  Christianity  and  its  work. 
The  book  can  best  be  described  by  calling  it  a  haggadic 
commentary  on  certain  portions  of  Genesis  and  the 
opening  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  it  is  thus  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Midrashim,  and  a  representative  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  learned  contemporaries  of  Christ 
made  use  of  the  biblical  books  for  their  own  peculiar  pur¬ 
pose  and  object.  It  is  a  sample  of  an  exegetical  Targum 
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of  those  days  in  the  spirit  of  New  Testament  Judaism. 
Just  to  what  particular  school  of  Jewish  thouj^ht  it  owes 
its  origin  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  Since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  German  translation,  a  number  of  Jewish  schol- 
ars,  such  as  Jellenek  {Beth-ha-Midrash,  1855,  p.  x.  IT.),  Beer 
{Das  Buck  dcr  Jidnlden,  1856),  Frankel  {Monatsschrift  fiir 
Geschichte  u.  Wissenschaft  des  Judcuthnuis,  1856),  and  earlier, 
Treuenfels  {Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  p.  1846),  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem,  one  advocating  a  Samaritan  origin, 
another  an  Essene,  another  claiming  that  it  arose  in  the 
Egyptian  Diaspora,  but  all  agreeing  as  to  its  thoroughly 
Jewish  origin  and,  in  general,  its  representative  character, 
while  Rdnsch  even  thinks  that  he  detects  an  anti-Christian 
tendency  {Das  Buck  der  JubUiien,  oder  die  kleine  Genesis, 
pp.  518-20). 

What  time  and  source  would  indicate  is  amply  verified 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents.  This,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  be  the  place,  nor  is  it  our  object,  to  analyze  critically 
the  contents  of  the  book,  but  by  pointing  to  a  few  prom¬ 
inent  features  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  thoroughly  the 
book  harmonizes  with  the  leading  thoughts  of  Jewish 
orthodoxy  in  Christ’s  day.  The  centre  of  that  orthodoxy 
was  the  law  and  its  paraphernalia,  and  all  means,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  were  put  into  requisition  to  exalt  the  im¬ 
portance  of  that  law  and  to  increase  its  authority.  The 
eternity  and  pre-existence  of  this  law,  its  festivals  and  its 
ceremonies,  are  accepted  beliefs  of  later  Judaism  (cf. 
Weber,  1.  c.  ^  4  IT.).  To  the  service  of  this  dogma  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  has  lent  his  pen.  He 
again  and  again  maintains  the  thesis  that  the  law  existed 
from  eternity,  although  revealed  in  full  only  through 
Moses;  that  even  in  heaven,  before  the  creation,  the 
angels  observed  the  festivals,  services,  and  ceremonies  of 
this  law ;  that  throughout  their  lives  the  patriarchs  all 
strictly  carried  out  its  behests.  All  these  things  were 
written  on  the  “tablets  of  heaven,”  and  were  gradually 
introduced  among  the  pious  fathers  as  occasion  offered  an 
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opportunity,  and  the  teachings  concerning  them  were 
laid  down  in  writing  at  the  very  beginning,  which  books 
of  mystery  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  tlieo- 
cratic  succession.  This  is  the  leading  thought  of  the 
whole  work,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  found  in  nearly 
every  chapter.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  how  willing 
the  Jews  in  Christ’s  day  were  to  employ  a  most  remark¬ 
able  exegesis  in  order  to  make  the  records  of  revelation 
accord  with  their  false  view  of  its  legal  features. 

Besides  this  leading  characteristic  of  the  work,  there  are 
many  others  of  less  importance  that  are  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  that  cast  a  discerning  light  on  the  Jewish 
world  of  thought  at  the  New  Testament  era.  Outwardly 
the  leading  feature  is  the  chronological  system  of  the 
book,  namely,  its  division  of  all  ancient  history  of  the 
Israelites  according  to  the  sacred  periods  of  jubilees  of 
forty-nine  years,  which  fact  gives  it  one  of  its  Greek 
names,  Ta  ’I<w/37;Xaja(Epiphanius,  adv.  Her.,  i,  3,6),  the  other 
being  77  Xevrr^  XeTTToyei/eo-f?,  or  /MiKpoyevea-ic;,  so  called, 

not  because  it  is  shorter  than  the  canonical  Genesis,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  had  less  authority.  The  time  between  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  is  counted  as 
fifty  jubilees,  or  2,450  years,  which  in  general  agrees  with 
the  biblical  records.  In  the  details  of  this  chronological 
arrangement  there  are  occasionally  slight  variations  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  these  instances  there  is  often  a 
surprising  agreement  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samar¬ 
itan  versions.  Dillmann  is  probably  correct  (p.  77)  in 
ascribing  these  variations  from  the  Hebrew,  not  to  the 
author,  but  to  the  translator,  accommodating  the  numbers 
to  the  Septuagint  text  recognized  among  the  Greeks. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  writer  bridges  over  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  canonical  Genesis.  The  s[)eaking  of  the 
serpent  in  Paradise  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  before  the 
fall  all  animals  could  speak ;  he  knows  the  names  of  all  the 
wives  of  the  patriarchs,  also  the  day  and  month  when 
their  children  were  born;  he  shows  how  Genesis  ii.  17 
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was  literally  fulfilled,  since  before  the  Lord  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  and  Adam  died  before  he  was  a 
thousand  years  old ;  a  parallel  exegesis  to  this  is  found  in 
Justin  Martyr  c.  Tryphone  8i.  He  narrates  with  whose 
assistance  Noah  brought  the  animals  into  the  ark;  how 
the  Ilamitic  tribes  of  Palestine  unlawfully  took  possession 
of  Shem’s  portion;  that  Rebecca  loved  Jacob  more  than 
Esau  because  Abraham  had  told  her  that  the  younger 
son  would  be  the  theocratic  successor;  also  why  it  was 
that  Amnon  refused  to  take  Tamar  to  wife;  how  Moses 
was  preserved  in  the  bulrushes,  etc.,  and  many  other  bib¬ 
lical  narratives  are  explained  and  complemented  in  various 
manners,  usually  in  an  apologetical  spirit. 

The  book  is  also  full  of  stories  and  fables  concerning 
the  fathers  in  Israel,  some  of  these  being  found  also  in  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  other  earlier 
and  later  works,  but  many  not  preserved  elsewhere.  In 
this  connection  we  mention  the  names  of  the  wives  of  the 
patriarchs  and  of  the  sons  of  Jacob;  the  name  of  the  land 
to  which  Adam  was  driven  after  the  expulsion  from  Eden; 
the  number  of  the  sons  of  Adam ;  the  four  sacred  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  earth ;  the  name  of  the  mountain  of  the  Ara¬ 
rat  chain  where  the  ark  rested;  the  extensive  account  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels  in  the  days  of  Jared,  together  with 
the  dire  consequences  of  their  sins  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  which  story  forms  the  burden  of  the  earliest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  book ;  the  story  of  the  books  of  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  others;  the  early  days  of 
Abraham.  ’  is  piety,  and  fight  against  the  idolatry  of  his 
father’s  :u>use;  the  ten  temptations  of  Abraham,  and 
many  similar  stories  concerning  Jacob  and  his  relations  to 
Esau,  and  concerning  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  their  history. 
The  angelology  and  demonology  of  the  book  are  carried 
out  quite  c'ocnsively,  and  in  the  main  thoughts  agree 
with  the  ideas  f  )und  in  other  apocalyptic  works.  The 
patriarchs  an;  all  models  of  virtue,  and  especially  promi¬ 
nent  through  their  observance  of  the  Levitical  ordinances 
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and  ceremonies.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  in  harmony  with 
these  statements.  Both  through  what  it  states  and  what 
it  omits,  the  work  is  instructive  in  teaching  what  was  the 
Zeitgeist  among  the  Jews  in  those  memorable  days. 

But,  of  course,  the  full  contribution  of  the  Book  of 
Jubilees  to  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  secured 
through  a  careful  and  patient  study  of  every  chapter  and 
verse.  In  order  to  enable  scholars  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  Ethiopic  to  do  this  work,  the  present  translation 
is  here  offered.  It  has  been  made  directly  from  the  best 
Ethiopic  text  accessible,  and  with  the  best  aids  at  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  command.  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  German 
translation  by  Dillmann  is  from  a  single  defective  and 
poor  manuscript.  Nine  years  after  its  publication,  in  1859, 
Dillmann,  the  prince  of  Ethiopic  scholars  in  our  century, 
issued  a  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  text  on  the  basis 
of  two  manuscripts,  entitled.  Liber  Jubilaeorum  Qui  idem  a 
Graeeis'}\  Xeirr}}  yeveaic:  inseribitiir,  versione  Graeea  deperdita, 
mine  nonnisi  in  Gees  lingua  conservatus,  nuper  ex  Abyssinia 
in  Europain  allatus,  Aetliiopice  ad  duoruin  librorum  manu- 
seriptorum  fidem  primum  edidit  Dr.  August  Dillmann.  He 
had  hoped  himself  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  book 
from  this  improved  text  (cf.  Praefatio  p.  x.),  but  has  never 
been  able  to  do  so.  In  Rbnsch’s  edition,  however,  of  a 
Latin  fragment  of  the  book  found  in  1861  by  Ceriani,  and 
embracing  about  one-third  of  the  book,  he  has  given  a 
Latin  translation  from  the  Ethiopic  of  those  sections  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Ceriani  fragment.  The  need  of  a  new 
translation  has  frequently  been  urged  (cf.,i’.^.,  Drummond, 
1.  c.,  p.  144).  As  there  is  no  such  version  in  any  modern 
language,  the  present  translator  has  attempted  to  do  this, 
leaving  to  others  to  investigate  the  book  in  its  whole 
length,  depth,  and  breadth.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  book,  the  translator  has  not  only  adopted  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  Dillmann  into  chapters,  but  has  also  divided  these 
again  into  verses.  The  lack  of  this  latter  feature  in  Dill¬ 
mann  makes  the  use  of  his  version  very  difficult.  The 
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fullest  discussion  of  the  book  is  that  of  Rdnsch,  besides 
whose  work  those  mentioned  in  this  introductory  note 
may  be  consulted.  The  English  reader  will  find  valuable 
aid  in  Drummond,  pp.  143-147. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JUBILEES. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  division  '  of  days,  according 
to  the  law  and  testimony,'^  according  to  the  events  of  the 
years,  according  to  their  sevens,  according  to  their  Jubi¬ 
lees,  to  all  the  years  of  the  world,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai  to  Moses,  when  he  ascended 
to  receive  the  stone  tablets  of  the  law  and  the  command¬ 
ments  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord  when  he  said  to  him : 
“Ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  !  ”  " 

Cii.\r.  I.  And  it  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  exo¬ 
dus  of  the  children  ©f  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  in  the  3rd  month, 
on  the  1 6th  of  this  month,  and  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses 
saying:  “Ascend  to  me  here  on  the  mountain,  and  I  will 
give  to  thee  the  two  stone  tablets  of  the  law  and  the 
commandments;  as  I  have  written  them,  thou  shalt  make 
them  known.”  2.  And  Moses  ascended  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  dwelt  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Sinai,  and  a  cloud  overshadowed  it  six  days.  3. 
And  the  Lord  called  to  Moses  on  the  seventh  day  in  the 

'  Kufale,  i.  e.,  division,  or  rather,  “  Hook  of  Division,”  is  the  name  by 
which  this  book  is  known  among  the  .Vbyssinians.  As  such  it  is  cited,  e.  g., 
in  the  Apostolic  Canons,  55.  In  Fell’s  edition,  c.  56,  we  read  of  “three 
books  of  the  Kufale.”  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
divides  the  history  he  records  according  to  the  chronological  system  of 
jubilee  periods. 

-  Both  words  used  in  the  original  for  law  and  testimony  are  frequently 
employed  for  “covenant,”  The  two  together  evidently  express  the 

covenant  relation  between  Israel  and  Jehovah. 

•’*  In  claiming  divine  and  Sinaitic  authority  for  the  production  before  us, 
the  author  does  nothing  more  than  what  is  claimed  for  the  whole  of  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  Jews.  Cf.  especially  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Pirkt' 
A  both  in  the  Mishna.  The  apocalypses  of  the  same  period  also  claim  in¬ 
spiration,  prominently  the  book  of  Enoch.  Such  a  f'ia  fraus  was  manifestly 
not  considered  a  moral  wrong. 
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midst  of  the  cloud;  and  he  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
like  a  flaming  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.'  4.  And 
Moses  was  there  on  the  mountain  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  and  the  Lord  instructed  him  in  regard  to  what 
was  past  and  what  would  be,  the  words  of  the  division  of 
days,  both  in  the  law  and  the  testimony.  5.  And  li^  said  to 
him:  “Incline  thy  heart  to  every  word  which  I  .shall 
speak  to  thee,  and  write  them  into  a  book,  in  order  that 
their  generations  may  see  how  I  have  left  them  on  account 
of  all  the  evil  which  they  do,  in  rebelling  and  in  deserting 
the  covenant  which  I  established  between  me  and  thee 
this  day  on  Mount  Sinai  for  their  generations.  6.  And  it 
will  be  and  these  words  shall  declare  it  thus  when  all  the 
punishments  shall  come  over  them,  and  they  will  know 
that  I  am  more  righteous  than  they  in  all  their  judgments 
and  their  desires,  and  they  will  know  that  I  was  with 
them.  7.  And  thou,  write  for  thyself  all  these  words 
which  I  make  known  to  thee  this  day  (for  I  know  their 
rebellion  and  their  stiff  neck  * )  before  I  shall  lead  them 
into  the  land  which  1  have  sworn  to  their  fathers,  .to 
Abraham  and  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  saying,  “To  your 
seed  I  will  give  this  land,  which  flows  with  milk  and 
honey ;  and  they  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied.  8.  And  they 
will  turn  themselves  to  false  gods,  who  did  not  dfeliver 
them  from  all  their  oppression ;  and  this  testimony  will  be 
heard  against  them  for  a  testimony.  9.  For  they  will 
forget  all  my  ordinances  which  I  have  commanded  them, 
and  will  walk  after  the  Gentiles  and  after  their  impurity 
and  after  their  shame,  and  will  serve  their  gods,  and  these 
will  become  for  them  an  offence  unto  oppression  and  misfor¬ 
tune  and  for  a  trap,  i  o.  And  many  will  be  destroyed  and  will 
be  taken  captive  and  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
because  they  have  deserted  my  ordinances  and  my  com- 
‘  Cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  15-17. 

Deut.  xxxi.  27.  Here,  and  indeed  throughout  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  book,  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  author’s  ideas  and  that 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
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mands  and  the  festivals  of  my  covenant,  and  my  sabbaths 
and  that  which  I  have  sanctified  to  myself  in  their  midst, 
and  my  tabernacle  and  my  sanctuary  which  I  have  sancti¬ 
fied  to  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  land  that  1  should  set 
my  name  over  it  and  it  should  dwell  there.  1 1.  And  they 
will  make  to  themselves  altars  on  heights  and  g'roves  and 
sculptured  idols,  and  each  one  will  worship  his  own  idol 
for  sin,  and  they  will  offer  their  children  to  the  demons 
and  to  all  the  deeds  of  the  error  of  their  hearts.  12.  And 
I  will  send  witnesses  to  them  that  I  may  testify  over 
them,  but  they  will  not  hear, and  will  slay  my  witnesses, 
and  they  will  cast  out  those  who  seek  the  law,  and  will 
abolish  the  whole  [law],  and  will  begin  to  do  evil  before 
my  eyes.  13.  And  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them  and  I 
will  deliver  them  over  to  the  gentiles  for  captivity  and  for 
binding  and  for  devouring  and  for  expelling  them  from 
the  midst  of  the  land,  and  I  shall  scatter  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  gentiles.  14.  And  they  will  forget  all  my 
law  and  all  my  commandments  and  all  my  judgment, 
and  they  will  err  in  reference  to  new  moons  and  sab¬ 
baths  and  festivals  and  jubilees  and  ordinances.  15.  And 
then  they  will  turn  themselves  to  me  from  the  midst 
of  the  gentiles  with  all  their  hearts  and  all  their  soul 
and  all  their  power,  and  I  shall  gather  them  from 
amongst  all  the  gentiles,  and  they  will  seek  me  that 
I  may  be  found  for  them  when  they  seek  me  with  all  their 
heart  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  I  will  open  to  them 
much  peace  and  righteousness.  16.  And  I  will  transplant 
them  as  a  plant  of  righteousness,  with  all  my  heart  and 
with  all  my  soul,  and  they  will  be  to  me  for  a  blessing  and 
not  for  a  curse,  a  head  and  not  a  tail;  and  I  will  build  up 
my  sanctuary  in  their  midst,  and  1  will  dwell  with  them, 
and  I  will  be  to  them  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me 
my  people,  in  truth  and  in  righteousness,  and  I  will  not 
desert  them  and  will  not  deny  them,  for  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God.”  17.  And  Moses  fell  down  upon  his  face,  and 
he  prayed  and  said :  “  My  Lord  and  my  God,  do  not  for- 
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sake  thy  people  and  thy  inheritance  to  wander  in  the 
error  of  their  hearts,  and  do  not  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  the  gentiles,  that  these  may  not 
rule  over  them,  and  that  they  do  not  make  them  to  sin 
against  thee.  i8.  O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  be  raised  over 
thy  people,  and  create  for  them  a  righteous  mind,  and  let 
not  the  spirit  of  Beliar*  rule  over  them  to  accuse  them 
before  thee,  to  entrap  them  away  from  the  path  of  right¬ 
eousness,  that  they  be  destroyed  from  before  thy  face.  19.' 
But  they  are  thy  people  and  thy  inheritance,  which  thou  hast 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  with  thy  great 
power;  and  create  in  them  a  clean  heart  and  a  holy  spirit, 
and  let  them  not  be  entrapped  in  their  sins  from  now  on 
and  to  eternity  !  ”  20.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses:  “  I 

know  their  contrariness  and  their  thoughts  and  their  stiff 
neck,  and  they  will  not  obey  until  they  learn  their  sins 
and  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  And  after  this  they  will 
turn  to  me  in  all  righteousness  and  with  their  whole  heart 
and  with  their  whole  soul,  and  1  will  circumcise  the  fore¬ 
skin  of  their  hearts  and  the  foreskin  of  the  hearts  of  their 
seed,  and  I  will  create  for  them  a  holy  spirit,  and  will  cleanse 
them  so  that  they  do  not  turn  away  from  me  from  this  day 
to  eternity.  21.  And  their  souls  will  cling  to  me  and  to 
all  my  commandments,  and  my  commandments  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  them,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  father,  and  they  shall 
be  to  me  children.  And  they  shall  all  be  called  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  living  God,  and  will  know  all  things  of  the 
spirit  and  all  things  of  service,  and  it  will  be  known  that 
they  are  my  children  and  that  I  am  their  father  in  right¬ 
eousness  and  in  truth,  and  that  I  love  them.  22.  And 
thou,  write  down  for  thyself  all  these  words  which  I  have 
this  day  make  known  to  th#e  on  this  mountain,  the  first 
and  the  last  and  what  is  future,  according  to  all  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  days  in  the  law  and  in  the  testimony,  and  according 

*  Heliar,  cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  15,  a  name  of  Satan  frequently  found  in 

apocalyptic  and  early  ecclesiastical  literature. 
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to  the  weeks'  of  the  jubilees  to  eternity,  until  1  descend 
and  dwell  with  them  in  all  eternity.” 

23.  And  he  said  to  the  anji^el  of  the  face:  “  “Write  for 
Moses  from  the  bej^innini^  of  creation  until  my  sanctuary 
shall  have  been  established  in  their  midst  for  all  eternity, 
and  the  Lord  will  have  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
all  will  know  that  1  am  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  Father  of 
all  of  the  children  of  Jacob  and  Kinj^  on  Mount  Zion  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  And  Zion  and  Jerusalem  will  be 
holy.” 

24.  And  the  an^el  of  the  face,  who  went  before  the 
tents  of  Israel,  took  the  tablets  of  the  division  of  years 
from  the  time  of  the  creation,  the  law  and  the  testimony 
for  the  weeks  and  the  jubilees,  each  year  accordinj^  to  all 
its  numbers  and  the  jubilees  accordinj^  to  years  from  the 
day  of  the  new  creation,  when  heaven  and  earth  were 
created  new,  and  also  all  creation  according  to  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  all  the  creation  of  the  earth,  until  then  when 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  will  be  made  in  Jerusalem  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  all  the  luminaries  will  be  renewed  for  a 
healing  and  for  peace  and  for  a  blessing  for  all  the  chosen 
of  Israel,  that  it  may  be  thus  from  this  day  on  and  to  all 
the  da3'S  of  the  world! 

Cli.M’.  II.  And  the  angel  of  the  face  spoke  to  Moses  by 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  saying;  “Write  all  the  words 

'  The  word  “  weeks  ”  is  used  throughout  the  work  in  the  sense  of  week  of 
years,  i.  e.,  forty-nine  years,  or  one  jubilee  period. 

-  The  -biblical  Q'iSn  the  favorite  angels  of  apocalyptic  writers, 

whose  mission  is  the  mediatorship  between  God  and  man.  Later  writers 
resort  to  this  means  of  communication  between  divinity  and  humanity  all 
the  more  in  order  to  preserve  the  former  from  all  contact  with  the  latter, 
and  thus  preserve  the  holiness  of  God.  The  idea  is  born  from  the  same 
spirit  that  induced  the  Septuagint  translators  to  smooth  over  the  anthropo¬ 
morphism  and  anthropopathies  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  helped  much  to  the 
development  of  Philo’s  lo^^os  idea  and  allegorical  method  of  interpretation, 
as  also  to  the  popularity  of  the  Mcnirc  mediatorship  in  God’s  dealings  with 
men  and  the  world  so  generally  prevalent  in  the  Targumim.  Cf.  Zech.  i.  y, 
and  similar  passages,  and  also  Weber,  System  der  altsynag.  palest.  Theolo- 
gie,  passim. 
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of  creation,  how  in  six  days  the  Lord  God  finished  all  the 
works  which  he  created,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it  for  all  the  years  and  established  it  as  a  sign  for 
all  his  works.”  For  on  the  first  day  he  created  the  heav¬ 
ens  above  and  the  earth  and  the  waters  and  all  the  spirits 
that  serve  before  him,  and  the  angels  of  the  face  and  the 
angels  that  cry  “  holy,”  and  the  angels  of  the  spirit  of 
fire,'  and  the  angels  of  the  spirit  of  wind,  and  the  angels 
of  the  spirit  of  the  clouds  of  darkness  and  of  hail  and  of 
hoarfrost,  and  the  angels  of  the  abysses  and  of  thunder 
and  of  lightning,  and  the  angels  of  the  spirits  of  cold  and 
of  heat,  of  winter  and  of  spring  and  of  fall  and  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  of  all  the  spirits  of  the  multitude  of  works  which 
arc  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth  and  in  all  the  depths, 
and  of  darkness  and  of  light  and  of  dawn  and  of  eve 
which  he  has  prepared  in  the  knowledge  of  his  heart. 
2.  And  at  that  time  we  saw  his  work  and  praised  him  and 
lauded  before  him  on  account  of  all  his  work,  for  seven 
great  things  did  he  make  on  the  first  day.“  3.  And  on  the 
second  day  he  made  a  firmament  between  the  waters,  and 
the  waters  divided  on  this  day,  and  half  of  it  ascended 
upward,  and  half  of  it  descended  beneath  the  firmament 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  this  work  alone  was 
made  on  the  second  day.  4.  And  on  the  third  day  he  did 
as  he  said  to  the  waters  that  they  should  cross  from  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  to  one  place,  and  that  dry  land 
should  appear.  5.  And  he  made  the  waters  thus  as  he 
said  to  them,  and  they  gathered  from  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  into  one  place  outside  of  this  firmament,  and  the 
dry  land  appeared.  6.  And  on  that  day  he  created  for  it 

''  The  idea  underlying  this  and  similar  expressions  found  so  frequently  in 
the  Jewish  apocalypses  is  that  all  objects  in  nature  which  can  be  agencies 
for  good  or  for  evil  are  under  the  management  of  particular  angels  who 
direct  their  use  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  Noachic  fragments  of  Enoch.  Cf.  the  translator’s  version  of 
that  book  (.\ndover,  18S2),  chap.  (k>  sqq.  and  notes. 

■  I.  e.,  heaven,  earth,  water,  serving  spirits,  angels  of  the  face,  angels  of 
praise,  and  angels  of  the  elements.  Cf.  also  verse  17  of  this  chapter. 
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[the  water]  the  abysses  of  the  seas,  according  to  their 
separate  gathering  places,  and  all  the  rivers  and  the  gath¬ 
ering  places  of  the  waters  in  the  hills  and  in  all  the  earth, 
and  all  the  lakes,  and  all  the  dew  of  the  earth,  and  the 
seed  which  is  sown  according  to  its  kind,  and  every  thing 
that  is  eaten,  and  the  trees  which  bear  fruit,  and  the 
wild  trees,  and  the  garden  of  Eden  for  pleasure ;  and  all 
these  four '  great  creations  he  made  on  the  third  day. 
7.  And  on  the  fourth  day  he  made  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  and  placed  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
that  they  should  shine  over  the  earth  and  to  rule  over 
day  and  night  and  to  divide  between  night  and  day 
and  between  darkness  and  light.  8.  And  God  established 
the  sun  as  a  great  sign  over  the  earth  and  for  days  and 
for  sabbaths  and  for  months  and  for  festivals  and  for 
years  and  for  jubilees  and  for  all  seasons  of  the  years. 
9.  And  he  shall  divide  between  light  and  darkness  and 
for  prosperity  that  all  things  that  sprout  and  grow  on 
earth  may  prosper.  10.  These  three  kinds  God  made  on 
the  fourth  day.  ii.  And  on  the  fifth  day  he  created  the 
great  animals  in  the  abysses  of  the  seas  (for  these  were 
the  first  things  of  flesh  created  by  his  hands),  and  every 
thing  that  moves  in  the  waters,  and  the  fishes  and  every 
thing  that  Hies,  the  birds  and  their  whole  kind.  12.  And 
the  sun  arose  over  them  to  prosper  them,  and  over  all 
that  was  on  the  earth,  every  thing  that  sprouts  out  of  the 
earth  and  all  the  trees  that  bear  fruit  and  all  flesh;  these 
three  kinds  he  made  on  the  fifth  day.  13.  And  on  the 
sixth  day  he  made  all  the  animals  of  the  earth  and  all  the 
beasts  and  every  thing  that  moves  over  the  earth.  14.  And 
after  all  this  he  made  mankind,  a  single  one;  male  and 
female  he  created  them,  and  made  him  ruler  over  all 
things  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  seas  and  over  that  which 
Hies  and  over  all  the  animals  and  beasts  and  over  every 
thing  that  moves  on  the  earth,  and  over  the  whole  earth; 

*  I.  e.,  the  terra  hrma,  the  gathering  places  for  the  water,  the  plants,  and 
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and  over  all  this  he  made  him  ruler.  15.  And  these  four 
kinds  he  made  on  the  sixth  day.  And  there  were  alto¬ 
gether  twenty-two  kinds.'  16.  And  he  completed  all  his 
work  on  the  sixth  day,"  all  that  is  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  seas  and  in  the  abysses,  in  the  light  and  in 
the  darkness  and  in  every  thing ;  and  he  gave  us  [the  an¬ 
gels]  a  great  sign,  the  day  of  sabbaths,  that  we  should  do 
work  six  days,  and  should  rest  on  the  sabbath  from  all 
work.  17.  And  all  the  angels  of  the  face  and  all  the  angels 
that  cry  “  holy,”  to  us,  these  two  great  kinds,  he  said  that 
we  should  observe  the  sabbath  with  him  in  heaven  and 
on  earth."  18.  And  he  said  to  us:  “  Behold,  I  shall  sep¬ 
arate  for  myself  a  people  from  among  all  the  nations,  and 
these  shall  celebrate  the  sabbath,  and  I  shall  sanctify  them 
unto  myself  as  a  nation,  and  I  will  sanctify  them  unto  my¬ 
self  as  a  people,  and  will  bless  them,  as  I  have  sanctified 
the  day  of  sabbaths,  and  I  will  sanctify  them  unto  me  and 
thus  I  will  bless  them  ;  and  they  shall  be  to  me  my  people, 
but  I  will  be  to  them  a  God.  19.  And  I  chose  the  seed  of 
Jacob  from  among  all  that  I  have  seen  and  have  written 
him  down  as  a  first  born  son,  and  I  have  sanctified  him 
unto  myself  forever  and  ever ;  and  the  day  of  the  sab¬ 
baths  I  will  teach  them,  that  they  observe  sabbath  on  it 
from  all  work.”  20.  And  he  made  therein  a  sign  that  they 
too  should  observe  the  sabbath  with  us  on  the  seventh 
day,  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  bless  him  who  has  created 
all  things,  as  he  blessed  and  sanctified  unto  himself  a 

'  I.  e.,  seven  kinds  on  the  first  day,  one  on  the  second,  four  on  the  third, 
three  on  the  fourth,  three  on  the  fifth,  and  four  on  the  sixth  day. 

•  The  writer  follows  the  Septuagint  with  its  fv  ry  rij  tKTtj  in  C»en.  ii.2. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  text  here  has  DV2. 

*  Not  only  the  pre-existence  of  great  persons,  such  as  the  Messiah,  but  of 
sacred  objects  and  ceremonies  is  a  favorite  idea  of  apocalyptic  writers. 
According  to  the  book  of  Jubilees,  the  Israelite  economy  was  but  a  reflex 
and  reproduction  of  an  eternal  and  more  perfect  hierarchia  aii-lestis  among 
the  angels  around  the  throne  of  grace.  Cf.  especially  the  translator's  intro¬ 
duction  to  Enoch  p.  4S  sqq.  In  Assuniptio  Mosis  i.  17  we  have  the  same 
view  we  find  expressed  here  concerning  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  in 
heaven,  cf.  also  verse  27  of  this  chapter. 
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}»c<)j)le  which  shall  a|)j)car  fn)m  amongst  tlic  nations  and 
that  they  should  observe  the  sabbath  toj^^ether  with  us. 
And  he  caused  that  before  him  his  commands  should 
ascend  like  a  sweet  savor  which  should  be  acceptable 
before  him  all  the  days  of  the  twenty-two  heads  of  men 
from  Adam  to  Jacob.  And  twenty-two  kinds  of  works 
were  made  until  this  seventh  day  this  thing  is  blessed 
and  holy,  and  the  former  to(i  is  blessed  and  holy  ;  and  this 
one  with  that  one  serves  for  a  sanctification  and  blessing. 
21.  And  to  this  one  [Jacob  and  his  seed]  was  given  that 
they  should  be  for  all  days  the  blessed  and  holy  ones  of 
the  testimony  and  the  first  law,  just  as  he  had  blessed  and 
sanctified  the  seventh  day  on  the  seventh  da}’,  22.  He 

created  heaven  and  earth  and  every  thing  that  he  created 
in  six  days,  and  the  Lord  established  a  holy  festival  day 
for  all  his  creation  ;  and  therefore  he  commanded  on  its  ac¬ 
count  that  he  who  does  any  work  on  it  shall  die,  and  who¬ 
ever  defiles  it  shall  surely  die.  23.  And  thou,  command 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  observe  this  day,  so 
that  they  keep  it  holy  and  do  not  work  on  it  any  work,  and 
do  not  defile  it ;  for  it  is  holier  than  all  the  days.  24.  All 
who  profane  this  day  shall  surely  die,  and  all  who  do  any 
work  on  it  shall  surely  die  forever ;  so  that  the  children 
of  Israel  observe  this  day  in  their  generations  and  be 
not  rooted  out  of  the  land  ;  for  it  is  a  holy  day  and  a 
blessed  day.  25.  And  every  man  who  observes  it  and  keeps 
the  sabbath  on  it  away  from  all  his  work,  will  be  blessed 
and  holy  for  all  his  days  like  unto  me.  26.  And  announce 
and  say  to  the  children  of  Israel  the  law  of  this  day,  and 
that  they  shall  observe  the  sabbath  on  it,  and  do  not  des¬ 
ert  it  in  the  error  of  their  hearts,  and  that  they  be  not 
engaged  in  doing  any  thing  on  it  which  should  not  be 
done,  and  that  they  do  not  prepare  on  it  any  thing  that 

*  In  connection  with  this  observe,  that  as  there  had  been  twenty-two  dif¬ 
ferent  works  of  creation  before  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath  by  the 
angels  (cf.  v.  15  sqq.)  thus  too  there  should  be  twenty-two  generations  of 
people  before  in  Israel  a  nation  should  arise  that  would  establish  the  sancti¬ 
fication  of  the  sabbath  on  earth. 
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is  eaten  or  drunk,  nor  draw  water,  nor  on  it  carry  in  or 
brin^  out  of  their  gates  any  thing  that  is  carried,  which 
they  have  not  prepared  for  themselves  as  a  work  on  the 
six  days  in  their  houses.  27.  And  they  shall  not  carry 
out  or  bring  in  on  that  day  from  one  house  to  another, 
for  this  is  a  holy  and  blessed  day  over  all  the  days  of  ju¬ 
bilees;  on  it  we  observed  the  sabbath  in  heaven,  before  it 
was  known  to  any  mortal  to  observe  the  sabbath  on  it 
on  the  earth.  28.  And  the  Creator  of  all  blessed  it ;  but 
he  did  not  sanctify  all  nations  and  peoples  to  observe  the 
sabbath  on  it,  only  Israel  alone :  to  them  alone  he  granted 
to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  observe  sabbath  on  it  on  the 
earth.  29.  And  the  Creator  of  all  blessed  it,  who  had 
created  this  day  for  a  blessing  and  a  sanctification  and  for 
glory  above  all  the  days.  30.  This  law  and  testimony  was 
given  to  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  law  forever  to  their 
generations. 


[to  1!K  CONTINUEI).] 


ARTICLE  in. 


THE  OLDEST  CHRISTIAN  SERMON.' 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  HAYMAN,  I).  I),,  EX-HEAD-MASTER  ()E  RircliV  SCHOOL. 

Distinguished  authority  has  pronounced  in  favor  of 
regarding  the  fragment  known  as  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Clemens  Romanus  in  the  light  of  a  sermon  ;  but  its  incom¬ 
plete  form  must  always  leave  its  character  in  this  respect 
open  to  doubt.  The  discourse  to  which  I  now  refer, 
recorded  in  its  entirety  in  the  oldest  Church  Historian, 
comes  to  us  with  a  clear  certificate  of  its  character  in  the 
occasion  which  drew  it  forth.  We  have  it  set  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  origin.  Those  circumstances  are  of  pic¬ 
turesque  historical  interest.  It  is  a  voice  from  the  pulpit 
of  faith  victorious  over  persecution.  It  has  no  formal 
“  text,”  in  the  modern  sense,  on  which  it  dilates.  But  it 
has  the  concluding  “  ascription,”  stamped  thus  early,  and 
as  we  know  indelibly,  on  the  homiletic  exercises  of  the 
church.  It  is  certainly  the  oldest  Christian  homily  thus 
historically  attested  and  extant  entire  —  a  composition, 
from  this  unique  character  attaching  to  it,  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  of  a  date  mounting  up  probably  to  313  A.l)., 
therefore  Ante-Nicene.  The  fierce  paroxysm  of  persecu¬ 
tion  had  spent  itself.  The  Master  seemed  to  have  rebuked 
the  raging  storm  and  men  felt  “  a  great  calm,”  marking 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  occasion  was 
that  of  the  reledication  of  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Tyre  under  Paulinus  its  bishop,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
historian  who  records  it,  and  who  is  with  high  probability 
supposed  to  have  been  the  preacher ;  viz.,  Eusebius  him¬ 
self.  The  epoch  is  that  of  the  peace  restored  to  the 
Church  after  the  fearful  Diocletian  persecution  terminat¬ 
ing  in  the  death  of  Galerius ;  but  it  also  included  a  truce 

'  Euseb.  E.  H..  IJook  x.  chap.  4,  ^  465  foil. 
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to  the  intellectual  restlessness  which  had  marked  the  pre¬ 
vious  time,  if  we  may  rely  upon  a  rather  obscure  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  historian, '  With  a  description  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  jubilee  of  the  Christian  world  at  such  a  newly- 
found  respite,  the  portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
with  which  I  have  now  to  do  opens.  In  the  third  chapter 
of  his  tenth  book  Eusebius  describes  the  outburst  of  fes¬ 
tive  thanksgiving  attending  the  celebration  of  services  of 
rededication.  Many  church  fabrics  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  persecution,  and  to  have  been,  only  now 
that  peace  seemed  to  be  assured,  replaced  by  new  ones.  So 
it  was  at  Tyre,  and  thus  the  church  rebuilt  there  in  313 
represents  one  we  know  not  how  much  older.  We 
know  Phoenicia,  and  Tyre  in  particular,  as  seats  of  early 
evangelization  ;  see  Acts  xi.  19  ;  xxi.  3-4,  and  many  pre¬ 
sume  that  church  fabrics  existed  there  as  soon  as  any¬ 
where.  We  know  that  Saint  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  22)  contrasts 
the  private  “  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ”  with  “  the 
Church  of  God,”  using  the  latter  therefore  probably  in 
the  local  and  structural  sense.  Moreover  the  narrative  of 
Saint  John  and  the  young  Christian  turned  bandit  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  by  Eusebius,  E.  H.  iii. 
23,  ^114,  33-4,  makes  the  Apostle  start  off  in  quest  of  his 
lost  convert  “from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  from  the 
church."  The  scene  of  this  was  Ephesus.*  One  may  add, 
the  tenor  of  the  argument  of  Clemens  Romanus  to  the 
Corinthians  Ep,  i,  certainly  implies  fixed  and  distinct 
buildings  for  Christian  worship.  Urging  the  Corinthians 
to  “  do  all  things  in  order,”  he  points  out  that  God  has 
ordained  “  both  where  and  by  what  agency  offerings,  etc., 
are  to  be  ministered.”  His  language  indeed  is  borrowed 
from  the  appointments  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  but  in  fol¬ 
lowing  this  out  he  insists  on  a  place,  as  well  as  persons, 
as  being  specially  appointed;  and  cites  Jerusalem  and  the 

'  T(i  r;}f  tK  re  rfov  i^uihv  ^lavinav  is  the  whole 

phrase.  Euseb.  x.  461,  i. 

(jarrep  e/4'fr  airdOtr  arro  rr/f  fKK/f/oln^  is  the  phrase  /.  c. 
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altar  therein  with  an  earnestness  which  would  be  wholly 
pointless  if  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian 
sanctuary  among  the  usages  of  the  Church.  These  testi¬ 
monies  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  wherever  any 
apostle  or  apostolic  man  had  founded  a  church  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  sense,  there  probably,  by  the  end  at  any  rate  of  the 
first  century,  a  material  consecrated  fabric  existed.'  Now 
we  learn  from  the  sermon  in  Eusebius  that  the  new 
church  stood  on  the  area  of  the  old  one  considerably 
enlarged,  and  was  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which 
eclipsed  the  latter.  External  outlying  members  as  por¬ 
ticoes,  baptistery,  and  other  offices  may  possibly  have 
been  novel  accessories ;  but  the  whole  case  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  seems  to  imply  that  in  its  cardinal  features  the  inte¬ 
rior  space  for  worship,  as  it  met  the  eyes  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  did  no  more  than,  with  ampler  proportions  and 
richer  details,  reproduce  the  former  edifice.  For  the 
preacher  takes  those  cardinal  features  one  by  one  and 
weaves  them  into  a  spiritual  allegory,  which  would  have 
been  rhetorically  hardly  possible,  if  they  had  not  been 
previously  familiar  in  their  general  appearance  and  uses 
for  worship.  He  appeals  to  those  features  as  before  the 
eyes  of  his  auditory  while  he  speaks.  He,  further,  takes 
the  chief  ministerial  functions  of  the  worship  which  they 
were  there  to  share,  and  traces  a  similar  spiritual  parallel 
to  it  in  the  actions  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Great  High 
Priest  in  the  Spiritual  temple  of  living  souls.  Since  there¬ 
fore  the  worship  was  without  doubt  in  unbroken  continu¬ 
ity  with  that  which  preceded  it,  we  may  surely  infer  that 
the  structural  details  which  formed  the  frame  in  which  it 
was  set,  were  in  similar  unbroken  continuity  with  those  of 
the  older  shrine.  We  reach  here  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  edifice  rebuilt  by  Paulinus  was  true  to  the  lines 
of  an  earlier  one  which  might  carry  us  back  to  the  former 
half  of  the  third  century  or  even  earlier  still.  Enthusias¬ 
tic  devotion,  no  longer  rej)ressed,  broke  forth  now  in 

'Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  i  ad  Cor.  c.  xl.-xli. 
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spontaneous  opulence  of  resource,  amplitude  of  plan,  and 
exuberance  of  decoration.  The  sermon  is  entitled  a 
Uavriyvpixo^,  probably  in  the  etymological  sense  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  whole  multitude  assembled  on  a  great  occasion  ;* 
but  it  is  no  less  a  “  Panegyric  ”  in  the  secondary  and  pre¬ 
valent  sense,  alike  upon  Paulinus  himself,  who  seems  to 
have  raised  the  money  and  thrown  himself  into  the  work 
with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  edile  and  a  modern  church- 
restorer  combined,  and  upon  the  edifice  itself  which  it 
inaugurated,  and  of  which  the  preacher  flings  a  panoramic 
view  before  us  as  he  proceeds.  The  extent  to  which  the 
structure  embodies  and  illustrates  the  ritual  and  doctrine 
of  this  period — one  when  the  church  was  tested  and  puri¬ 
fied  by  persecution  but  not  yet  debased  by  worldly  alloy 
— gives  the  preacher’s  description  an  unique  interest ; 
which  rises  yet  higher  as  we  note  the  fact,  that  the  gen-  » 
eral  aspect  and  plan  of  the  Eusebian  church  closely  re¬ 
flected  that,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  of  the  Herodian  Temple 
in  Jerusalem,  from  which  resemblance  a  high  antiquity 
may  probably  t;e  inferred  for  that  aspect  and  plan.  They 
may  be  more  warrantably  presumed  to  have  grown  out 
of  those  which  they  superseded,  when  we  find  that  they 
follow,  as  it  were  by  the  geographical  affinity  of  Phoenice 
for  Palestine,  the  lines  of  the  oldest  earthly  type  of  all 
revealed  worship — that  of  “  His  Temple  ”  to  which,  ac¬ 
complishing  prophecy,  “the  Lord  ”  himself  “  came.” 

For,  the  Herodian  Temple  is  believed  to  have  had  its 
Holy  of  Holies  at  the  western  extremity  ;  and  similarly 
.the  church  described  in  this  discourse  by  Eusebius  did 
not  in  modern  phrase  “orientate,”  but  had  precisely  the 
reverse  position.  Its  successive  parts  are  enumerated, 
beginning  at  its  eastern  extremity,  where  stood  the  great 
porch  which  admitted  the  congregation  and  “  fronted  the 
rising  sun  ;  ”  having,^moreover,  an  inner  porch  holding  “  a 

'  Compare  the  expression  towards  the  end  of  the  sermon, — Tiyc  na/mvar/g 
Trti7/}  I'pfwf  Tni'Ttjq  Kill  Tf/(  Tni'TT/q  m'l  /aftiTfi^tTdTiiq  yfiipa^  t6v  oItiov  ko,) 

TTnvyyvpidpxyv,  480,  26-7. 

Voi..  XI.II.  No.  168. 
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triplet  of  gates  under  one  fagade  to  meet  his  rays  ”  (Euse¬ 
bius  E.  H.  X.  4,  ^  472,  50  and  473,  29).  The  principal 
parts  next  to  this  porch  or  porches  are  (i)  a  four-square 
eastward  court  with  porticoes  running  round  it  473,  9 
foil.) ;  (2)  a  “  royal  house  ”  '  —  nave,  in  richer  style  {ib.  40 
foil.);  a  chancel  (i/ew«?)  with  thrones,  benches,  and  the  altar 
(dvaiaarqpiov)  “  in  the  midst  ”  (//;.  474,  1 1  foil.).  These  parts 
are  supposed  to  succeed  each  other  in  an  order  beginning 
from  the  east ;  the  last  of  the  three,  therefore,  viz.,  the 
chancel,  lies  furthest  westward.  If  we  suppose  the  ex¬ 
treme  western  extremity  of  apsidal  form,  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  contain  the  higher  “  thrones,”  i.  e.,  those  of  the  pres¬ 
bytery,  with  that  of  the  bishop  himself  midmost  of  all. 
On  this  apsidal  arrangement  I  shall  have  something  fur¬ 
ther  to  say.  I  now  observe  that  this  summary  of  parts 
offers  a  corresponding  sequence  to  those  ascribed  to  the 
Herodian  Temple.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  article 
“  Temple  ”  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (ed.  i,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1462  a),  as  showing  an  “eastern  porch  ”  and  “  court  of  the 
women  ”  {ib.  b),  lying  east  of  the  court  of  the  Temple 
itself,  “  within  ”  which  latter  “  towards  the  stood 

the  Temple  itself”  (p.  1463  a),  while  a  glance  at  the  plan 
shows  the  Holy  of  Holies  as  the  luesterinnost  extremity  of 
the  building.  Thus  there  was  in  the  Herodian  Temple 
(which,  as  regards  the  actual  shrine,  reproduced  the 
arrangements  of  that  of  Zorobabel,  as  did  this  latter  pro¬ 
bably  that  of  Solomon ;  see  the  same  article)  an  historical 
precedent  for  the  similar  arrangements  of  the  earlieet 
Christian  churches,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pal¬ 
estine  itself.  How  lasting  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the 
early  Christian  for  the  Old  Testament  is  notably  attested 
by  this  very  sermon,*  in  which  the  quotations  from  it  are 
four  or  five  for  one  from  the  New.  It  seems  then  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  arrangements  of  structure  under 

•  Mnai/futq  oiKfig,  thus  perhaps— of  later  church  nomenclature. 

Thus  the  efforts  of  Paulinus  are  compared  to  those  of  llezaleel  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  O.  T.  worthies. 
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the  Old  Covenant  would  be  followed,  whenever  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  set  aside  by  the  requirements  of  the  New.  It  is 
confirmatory  of  the  above  view  that  the  same  aspect  is 
ascribed  by  the  church  historian,  Socrates,  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  church  at  Antioch  as  prevailing  when  he  wrote  (fifth 
century).  In  a  chapter  devoted  to  “  diversity  of  church 
practices  ”  (Eccl.  Hist.  v.  22)  he  notes  that  that  church 
“had  its  position  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  usual, 
{dvTia-Tpo<l>ov,)  for  the  altar  looks  not  eastward  but  west¬ 
ward.”  At  Antioch  as  well  as  Tyre  we  are  on  the  footsteps  of 
St.  Paul,  and  we  know  very  early  of  close  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  Antiochene  and  Jerusalem  churches  (Acts  xv., 
xvi.),  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part.  If  then  the  cathe¬ 
drals  of  Tyre  and  Antioch  repeat  each  other’s  aspects, 
while  doth  reflect  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  the  infer¬ 
ence  surely  is  that  their  arrangement  was  probably  primi¬ 
tive  and  “  Orientation  ”  subsequently  introduced.  The 
key  to  the  whole  idea  is  probably  to  be  found  in  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  Eusebius  ascribes  to  one  of  the  “  martyrs  of 
Palestine”  (Euseb.  xi.  430,  17  foil.)  who,  when  questioned 
about  his  country,  replied  that  it  was  “the  Heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  and  “  lay  towards  the  actual  east  and  the  rising 
sun ;  ”  with  which  we  may  compare  the  description  of  the 
Tyrian  church  as  cited  above.  But  the  architectural 
expression  of  this  idea  was,  I  take  it,  the  eastward  porch 
where  the  people  entered  ;  the  later  expression  of  it,  the 
eastward  apse  where  the  bishop  sat,  in  short  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  “  orientation  ”  itself  was  not  primi¬ 
tive.  But  this  by  the  way. 

The  latter  part  of  the  sermon  is  my  chief  concern  at 
present.  It  is  far  from  being  an  easy  piece  of  Greek, 
especially  as  we  have  not,  as  the  congregation  had,  the 
church  before  our  eyes  to  assist  the  interpretation  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  to  make  out  the  detail  of  that  interior 
from  the  description  of  the  preacher ;  and,  reversing  the 
order  of  his  conceptions,  from  the  position  ascribed  to  the 
allegorical  High  Priest  to  reconstruct  the  position  of  his 
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representative,  the  actual  celebrant.  His  leading  idea  is 
that  the  material  shrine  typifies  the  Spiritual  Temple  of 
Living  Stones,  which  again  he  seems  to  parallel  with  the 
scene  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  worship  in  the  Heavenly 
Sanctuary,  as  expressed,  for  instance,  in  Rev.  ii.  foil.  That 
Spiritual  Temple  had  been  by  persecution  ravaged  and 
overthrown  but  was  now  restored  and  its  Living  Stones 
selected  and  arranged  (Reel.  Hist.  x.  4,  $$  476,  30  and  479, 
2-6).  He  goes  on  to  parallel  each  feature  of  the  structure 
which  the  congregation  saw  around  them  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  feature  to  be  realized  in  the  Spiritual  Temple. 
“  What  occasion  is  there,”  he  says,  “  minutely  to  pursue 
the  detail  of  the  consummate  architectural  arrangement, 
when  the  witness  of  eyesight  supersedes  that  received 
through  the  ears  (/^.  474,  8)?”  It  is  therefore  the  Spiritual 
Temple  on  which  he  proceeds  to  dwell. 

It  is  upon  the  following  passage  {ib.  479,  9  foil.)  that  I 
would  fix  attention  :  “  And  in  this  [spiritual]  temple  too 

are  thrones,  benches  and  sedilia  numberless  ;  viz.,  all  the 
souls  in  which  rest  the  gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  just  as 
was  beheld  of  old  by  the  company  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
to  whom  ‘appeared  distributed  tongues  as  it  were  of  fire 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.’  But  in  the  supreme  one 
of  all  a  Christ  entire,  one  may  say  Himself  is  enthroned, 
and  in  those  who  are  secondary  in  degree  to  it,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  each  contains  a  share  of  the  power  of  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  benches,  too,  would  be 
angels’  souls  and  those  of  some  committed  to  each  of 
them  for  guidance  and  guardianship.  ’  But  what  else 
should  the  altar  be  —  grand,  awful,  and  unique*  —  than 
the  pure  inmost  shrine of  the  soul  of  the  universal 

’  .\n  evident  allusion  to  St.  Matt,  xviii.  to.  “  In  heaven  their  [children’s] 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face,"  etc. 

The  epithet  in  the  original  here  given  to  the  altar  is  //owij  r rr f,  lit.  “  only 
begotten,”  the  surpassing  force  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  applied  to  a  thing. 

•‘literally  “  Holy  of  Holies." 
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priest  ?  Standing  beside  whieh  on  the  right  the  Great 
Highpriest  of  all,  Jesus  himself,  the  only-begotten  of 
God,  receiving  with  joyful  look  and  uplifted  hands  the 
offering  made  by  all  of  perfumed  incense,  and  the  prayer- 
transmitted  ’  sacrifices,  bloodless  and  immaterial,  trans¬ 
mits  them  '*  to  the  Heavenly  Father  and  God  of  all,  first 
himself  adoring  and  ascribing  solitary  to  the  Father 
the  honor  due,  and  next  interceding  that  He  will  remain 
gracious  and  forever  propitious  to  all  of  us  also.”  Let 
us  set  the  members  of  this  rhetorical  parallel  in  corres¬ 
pondence. 

THK  FI  RN! TURK  OK  THE  MATERIAL  THE  SPIRITUAL  COrNTERPART. 

CIH’RCH. 


1.  The  supreme  [throne] of 
the  bishop's. 

2.  Those  which  are  secondary  ^  in 
decree  to  it,  /.  e.,  the  presbyters’ 
thrones. 

3.  The  benches,  probably  for  the 
deacons,  choir,  and  other  attendants. 

4.  The  altar. 


1.  An  entire  Christ. 

2.  A  partial  Christ,  in  proportion 
as  each  [presbyter]  shares  in  His  and 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  power. 

3.  Angels  and  the  souls  which  they 
have  in  charge. 

4.  The  pure  inmost  shrine  of  the 
soul  of  [Christ]  the  universal  priest. 


The  eye  seems  here  working  from  the  extreme  west 
eastward.  In  that  extreme  west  next  the  wall  i.  the  bish¬ 
op’s  throne  would  be,  occupying  the  position  analogous 
to  the  Holy  Table  in  a  modern  “orientating”  church. 
2.  The  presbyteral  thrones  would  probably  form  a  cres¬ 
cent  line  following  the  curve  of  the  apse  right  and  left  of 
1.  In  3  we  have  the  further  plans,  corresponding  to  sedi- 
lia  and  choir  stalls,  in  a  modern  chancel.  In  4  note  that 
“  the  altar  ”  is  described  (as  stated  above)  as  being  “  in 
the  midst.”  The  easiest  interpretation  of  this  is,  to  my 
mind,  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  or  near  the 
junction  of  chancel  and  nave,  but  within  the  former.  Then 

•  T«4'  (It’  eixt'jv  avnifiovi;  Km  iiv/nv^  Wm/af,  E.  H.  55479,  25. 

^  WafHf^Ti fintrai. 

The  Greek  word  is  (kvrti>th)i'oiv.  Similarly  Constantine  calls  the  presby¬ 
ters  "  those  of  the  second  {(hvrtfHw)  throne.” 
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comes  the  important  passage,  “  standing  beside  which '  on 
the  right,  the  Great  High  Priest  of  all  ”  performs  His 
highest  function  of  “presenting”  or  “  transmitting  ”  the 
sacrifice,  with  adoration  and  intercession.  The  parallel 
here  demands  that  in  the  highest  function  of  the  material 
<i\X.iiY{dv<TiaaTt]pLov)  the  ministering  priest(f6peu9)stood  before 
the  altar  on  the  right.  But  this  highest  function  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  include  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  what¬ 
ever  else  it  may  have  included.  What  then  is  the  position 
“on  the  right”  to  be  determined  by?  Possibly  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bishop,  who  sat  in  the  extreme  west,  therefore 
facing  eastward.  His  right  would  therefore  be  the 
south  side.  But  it  might  be  conversely,  looking  from  the 
east  westward  ;  and  the  expression  cited  above  from  Soc¬ 
rates,  of  the  Antiochene  church, that  “its  altar  looks 
zuard,"^  seems  to  me  to  favor  this.  When  an  altar  “  looks 
westward,”  its  right  must  be  to  the  north  side.  To  this 
I  incline,  not  only  as  justified  by  the  statement  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  but  as  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the  Jewish  rit¬ 
ual,  in  which  the  Levite  who  ministered  was  directed  to 
“  kill  it  (the  victim)  on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward 
before  the  Lord  ”  (Levit.  i.  ii).  We  are  also  told  by 
Josephus  that  the  approach  to  the  altar  for  the  ministrants 
was  on  the  south  side,  leading  up  by  a  gentle  slope  {De 
Bello  Jud.  V.3,  ^  6).  The  side  for  approaching  being  on 
the  south,  that  for  officiating  would  more  naturally  be  on 
the  opposite.  But  between  the  south  and  the  north  the 
choice  would  seem  absolutely  to  lie  for  the  position  of  the 
celebrant.  It  is  also  naturally  justified  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that,  by  not  turning  his  back  on  either  clergy  west¬ 
ward  or  the  people  eastward,  the  celebrant  would  be  more 
obviously  ministering  on  behalf  of  all.  Thus  I  hold  it 
established  that,  in  the  only  Ante-Nicene  example  ex¬ 
tant,  and  extant  in  such  ample  detail  as  this,  the  position 

•  'i2<  napeoTu^  tKi  where  must  refer  to  OvaiaaTl/^Hov  or  its  correspond¬ 

ent,  ay'tuv  ayuw. 

*  npof  Avaiv  vpu. 
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of  the  celebrant  in  consecrating  was  on  the  north  side, 
and  that  the  “  Eastward  Position  ”  cannot  therefore  be 
deemed  primitive  and  catholic.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
amplest  detail  should  be  found  in  the  one  instance  which 
is  the  oldest  on  record.  We  may  search  church  history 
for  ages  downward  since,  without  finding  any  thing  that 
comes  near  it  for  fulness  and  precision.  In  all  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  I  have  seen  on  this  much  controverted  sub¬ 
ject,  this  crucial  instance  has  been  perseveringly  over¬ 
looked.  Of  course,  it  should  be  added  that,  if  in  the 
Tyrian  church  which  “looked  westward  ”  the  celebrant 
stood  on  the  north  side,  the  corresponding  position  in  an 
“  orientating  ”  church  would  be  on  the  south. 

Chrysostom  (Homily  de  coemeteris  et  crnce,  last  par.) 
speaks  of  the  celebrant  as  “  standing  before  the  table;”  '  — 
the  very  words  of  the  rubric  before  our  Prayer  of  Conse¬ 
cration.  Unless  the  usage  in  Crysostom’s  time  had  widely 
diverged  from  that  in  Eusebius’,  “  standing  before  the 
table”  would  not  mean  standing  with  his  back  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  nave ;  and  in  our  rubric  may  probably  bear  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  which  it  has  in  Chrysostom.  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  apsidal  arrangement, 
which  1  have  presumed  for  the  west  end,  with  the  bish¬ 
op’s  throne  in  the  middle.  I  would  cite  Eusebius  again 
{ib.  470,  24-5)  for  the  governing  idea,  who  says,  “He  [Pauli- 
nus,  the  bishop,  who  may  have  been  his  own  architect,] 
looking  with  the  purified  Spirit’s  eye  to  the  chief  Mas¬ 
ter,  as  finding  there  his  archetype  and  model,  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  representative  forms  of  all  that  he  sees  Him 
doing,  moulding  his  work  to  the  closest  approximation 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  achieve,”  and  again,  “so  far  as 
the  seen  may  approach  the  unseen,  he  has  constructed 
this  magnificent  shrine  of  God  Most  High  to  resemble 
in  character  the  model  of  that  grander  one.”  It  is  clear 
that  these  words  relate  to  some  inspired  archetype  be¬ 
lieved  to  exist  (patent  to  the  eyes  of  the  church).  I  know 

*  ‘Orav  karfiKij  rrpo  rf>azts)/^>6  lepeig,  are  the  words. 
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not  where  to  find  any  authorit}'  for  such  an  one  save  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Let  us  see  if  that  book  yields  any  basis  for  that 
belief.  The  preacher  had  before  cited  the  parallel  of  the 
“  type  shown  ”  to  Moses  “  in  the  Mount and  further  adds, 
“  Such  is  the  mighty  temple  which  the  potent  all-creative 
Word  hath  reared  for  Himself  in  the  whole  habitable 
sphere  beneath  the  sun — yea,  Himself  having  completed 
this  spiritual  image  on  earth,  a  counterpart  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  vault  (lit.  apse)  beyond  —  that  realm  supcrcelcstial, 
the  prototypes  yonder  of  those  here,  the  Jerusalem 
which  is  above,  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the  highest  heaven.” 
The  “  mighty  temple  in  the  habitable  sphere  beneath  the 
sun”  is  not  material  but  spiritual,  built  of  “  Living  Stones.” 
Between  it  and  the  church  fabric  before  their  eyes  he  has 
been  tracing  parallels  hitherto.  I  le  now  recognizes  that 
s[)iritual  temple  on  earth  as  having  its  own  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  heavenly  temjilc  of  the  Divine  Presence 
above.  The  words  last  cited  directly  assert  a  spiritual 
archetype  of  Divine  authority.  Unless  they  arc  empty 
bombast,  there  must  be  some  inspired  basis  for  the  idea 
which  they  convey.  Let  us  see  what  the  Apocalypse  fur¬ 
nishes  by  way  of  such  basis. 

The  heavenly  Sanctuary  there  displayed  has  for  its 
grand  central  object  a  “  Throne  ”  and  “  One  that  sat  on 
it  (Rev.  iv.  2;  vii.  15;  xvi.  17).  “  Round  about”  this  are  seen 
twenty-four  other  thrones  ;  “  evidently,”  says  Dean  Al¬ 
ford,  in  his  commentary,  “  smaller  and  probably  lower  than 
the  Throne.”  On  these  as  many  crowned  elders  or  pres¬ 
byters  arc  seated  (iv.  6),  “  the  assessors  of  the  enthroned 
One,”  says  the  same  commentator.  From  various  objects 
being  spoken  of  as  before  the  Throne,”  (iv.  5,  6;  vii.  9,  15  ; 
viii.  3 ;  xiv.  3,  5).  We  may  infer  a  Presence  fronting  to¬ 
wards  the  seer’s  gaze.  But  if  “  round  about  ”  as  applied 
to  the  minor  thrones  be  understood  as  of  a  complete  circle 
some  of  these  woidd  be  between  the  seer,  supposed  out¬ 
side  it,  and  the  Throne  itself,  which  seems  out  of  keeping 
with  the  relations  of  the  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
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can  hardly  understand  “round  about  ”  of  a  mere  straight 
line  of  thrones  with  the  Throne  as  midmost  point.  But  if 
we  assume  a  half  circle  or  any  smaller  arc,  we  seem  to 
harmonize  the  whole  by  supposing  the  Throne  at  the 
bisection  of  such  arc.  The  occupants  of  the  minor 
thrones,  crescentwise  disposed  on  either  side  of  it,  would 
then  be  able  to  give  to  their  adoration  to  Him  on  the 
Throne  a  suitable  direction,  without  far  departing  from 
their  places  as  assessors,  or  breaking  their  own  line  of 
position.  Thus  conceived,  their  rays  of  worship  would 
easily  converge  towards  Him.  Further,  Eusebius,  a  little 
earlier  than  the  last  cited  passage  (^474,  1 1  foil.)  says,  that 
the  chancel  (i/ew?)  was  “  furnished  with  thrones  at  the  high¬ 
est  level  {upwrarw)  for  the  dignity  of  the  presiding  clergy 
(TTpoeBpeov),  as  well  as  with  benches  in  order  along  its  whole 
area.”  Thus  a  position  of  superiority  or  pre-eminence 
must  be  assigned  to  these,  and  if  we  suppose  them  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  crescent  of  the  apse,  as  suggested  above, 
with  the  bishop’s  throne  midmost,  this  pre-eminence  must 
be  assigned  to  these,  and  if  we  suppose  them  disposed  in 
the  crescent  of  the  apse,  as  suggested  above,  with  the 
bishops’  throne  midmost,  this  pre-eminence  would  be 
entirely  gained;  while  the  bishop’s  would  still  be  “the 
supreme  one  of  all  ”  and  theirs  “  secondary  in  degree  to 
it.”  Further,  still,  we  know  from  Bingham  II.  xix,  §  6, 
that,  in  the  early  church,  “  the  manner  of  their  (the  pres¬ 
byters’)  sitting  was  on  each  hand  of  the  bishop  in  the 
form  or  figure  of  a  semicircle ;  which  is  described  by 
the  author  of  the  constitutions  under  the  name  of  Clem¬ 
ens  Romanus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  others;  whence, 
as  the  bishop’s  throne  is  called  the  middle  throne,  or  the 
middle  seat,  by  Theodoret  and  the  constitutions;  so  for 
the  same  reason  Ignatius  and  the  Constitutions  term  the 
presbyters  the  spiritual  crown  or  circle  of  the  presby¬ 
tery  and  the  crown  of  the  church.”  These  authorities 
range  from  the  early  second  to  the  fifth  century  and  there¬ 
fore  cover  the  date  of  the  Tyrian  church-dedication  and 
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sermon.  We  know,  moreover,  that  this  arrangement  of  a 
half-circle  of  seats  was  the  precise  form  followed  in  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  (Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.).  Now  “  the 
Sanhedrim  of  the  Apostles  ”  is  the  very  expression  used 
by  Ignatius  in  another  place  {ad  Magnes.  6),  in  describing 
the  relative  place  of  the  presbyters  to  that  of  the  bishop, 
who  “  presides  in  the  place  of  God.”  These  expressions 
of  Ignatius,  whose  date  is  not  later  than  117  A.l).,  not 
only  confirm  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  presbyters’ 
place  in  the  Tyrian  church  and  that  of  those  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alyptic  vision,  but  fortify  the  probability  urged  above,  that 
that  church  fabric  represents  the  leading  ideas  of  an  older 
one,  of  an  antiquity  not  to  be  precisely  fixed,  perhaps 
apostolic.  It  should  be  added  that  as  in  that  vision  the 
“  altar  ”  stands  “  before  the  Throne,”  so  in  the  Eusebian 
description  great  prominence  is  given  to  it.  It  is  described 
by  epithets  of  the  most  impressive  reverence,  one  indeed 
borrowed  from  the  eternal  Son  himself.  It  stands  “  in  the 
midst,”  an  expression  explained  above,  and  the  whole  area 
which  contains  it  and  the  “  thrones  ”  is  spoken  of  as  par¬ 
titioned  off  from  the  body  of  the  building  or  basilica,  by 
“  an  open  screenwork  of  wood  carved  with  marvellous 
delicacy,”  exactly  analogous  to  our  chancel  screens.  Nor 
need  we  hesitate  at  regarding  the  “  base  multitude  whom 
no  man  could  number,”  as  represented  in  the  Christian 
congregation.  Thus  a  church  interior  with  its  clergy  and 
faithful  laity  engaged  in  their  highest  act  of  devotion 
images  at  once  the  whole  church  catholic  and  militant 
here  on  earth,  and  also  the  heavenly  church  invisible,  the 
sanctuary  which  God’s  own  presence  illuminates  with  a 
radiance  of  glory  in  an  atmosphere  of  praise.  In  the 
Apocalypse  the  space  of  the  celestial  shrine  appears  filled, 
with  no  place  empty.  “A  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain” 
appears  upon  the  altar,  and  the  “  vast  multitude  ”  have 
“  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  ”  in  the  blood 
of  His  sacrifice.  But  “  Himself  the  victim  and  Himself 
the  priest,”  He  is  spoken  of  by  the  Eusebian  preacher 
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in  the  latter  character  that  of  “  the  Great  High  Priest.” 

Thus  vve  seem  to  have  reached  the  archetype  to  which 
that  preacher  appeals,  and  here  we  see  the  source  of  that 
tradition  which  regards  the  chancel  as  the  special  “  Holy 
of  Holies  ”  in  a  Christian  church,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
custom  of  always  erecting  the  chancel  first,'  and  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  of  our  liturgy  in  the  English 
tongue  the  Service  for  Holy  Communion,  which  is  in  fact 
the  liturgy  par  excellence^  was  the  first  part  put  forth.*  The 
notion  is  not  mediaeval  nor  distinctively  Jewish,  but  defi¬ 
nitely  scriptural,  embodied  in  the  visions  of  the  seer  of 
Patmos,  and  probably  early  realized  in  those  “  seven 
churches  of  Asia  ”  to  which  the  Apocalyptic  letters  are 
addressed.  Yet  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  not 
remote  from  the  letter  of  the  older  sacred  ideas  which 
ruled  the  constituent  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple. 
And  thus,  although  that  Temple,  from  Solomon  to  Herod, 
although  synagogue  and  Sanhedrim  and  Roman  Basilica, 
may  all  have  exerted  an  influence  on  church  architecture 
reacting  on  Christian  worship,  that  which  principally 
inspired  its  genius  and  furnished  its  mould  is  the  “Pattern 
shewed  in  the  Mount,”  the  Court  of  Heaven  and  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Presence  with  its  surroundings  as  portrayed  in  the 
vision  of  him  who  saw  them  “  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  ;”  and  Christian  worship,  however  feeble  and  humble 
in  execution,  will,  so  long  as  it  is  true  to  its  first  concep¬ 
tion,  point  upwards  to  that  archetype  still. 

A  few  incidental  points  of  high  interest,  to  be  gathered 
from  various  passages  of  the  sermon,  claim  our  notice 
before  concluding  these  remarks.  To  the  Saviour  the  title 
or  epithet  auro^eo?,  “  actual  God,”  is  ascribed,  and  worship 
is  directed — valuable  as  an  Ante-Nicene  testimony,  and  the 

•  Thus  the  substructions  of  Ely  Cathedral  are  said  to  show  the  lines  of  an 
earlier  and  smaller  chancel  projected  and  begun,  but  abandoned  and  super¬ 
seded  by  the  present  larger  plan. 

*  ’A/?.’  ()/«  Toi  Katf6}.ov  Qtov  naWa  yvtjaiov  kui  u'vtWeov  TrfjoaKvveiatfai^  Kai 
§  468,  22-3. 
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more  so  if  proccediiii^,  as  is  probable,  from  the  lips  and 
pen  of  Eusebius  liimself,  amidst  a  larj^e  concourse  of 
clergy'  and  in  the  presence  of  Paulinus  the  Bishop,  who 
was  afterwards  reckoned  as  a  partisan  of  Arius.  More 
remarkable  perhaps  is  the  title  Beoirai^i,  a  compound  which, 
according  to  classical  analogy,  slujuld  mean  not  Beovirah  but 
^€09  7rat9,  or  taking  Trat?— u/09,  “God  the  Son;”  comp.  ilt'S- 
poTrai<i  “man-boy,”  Aeschyl.  Sept.  e.  Theh.  515. 

A  clear  testimony  to  the  administration  of  Holy 
Baptism  by  sprinkling,  as  recognized  and  ordinary,  is 
found  in  the  mention  of  certain  external  chambers  as  “for 
those  who  need  the  purification  and  sprinkling-vessels  or 
sprinkling-agency  through  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”' 
For  the  word  here  used  to  become  denominative  of  the 
vessels  or  arrangements  made  for  baptism  shows  that  the 
usage  was  well  established  at  the  period.  This  is  the  old¬ 
est  authority  in  favor  of  that  usage  as  normal  and  general, 
although  in  Cyprian  we  find  evidence  of  it  as  applied  to 
clinics  who  were  “non  loti  sedperfusi.”®  And  Bingham,  who 
cites  Cyprian  at  length,  wholly  omits  this  testimony.  The 
words  through  “  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ”  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  baptism  is  intended,  and  as  the  arrange¬ 
ments  described  are  those  of  the  cathedral  church,  a 
standard  usage  in  favor  of  sprinkling  is  implied  in  the 
ordinary  public  baptisms  of  the  church.  The  sermon 
contains  two  other  references  to  baptism,  as  “  the  stream 
of  the  divine  regeneration  of  the  bath,  or  washing,  of  sal¬ 
vation,”  and  as  the  means  whereby  “  souls,  like  gold,  are 
purified  from  pollution  in  the  divine  bath,”"  reproducing 

■'Ur  tv  iiiK/.t/aiaij  nOitnta/jnTi  ir/tiaruv  intmi/x'ivruv  tTritrsonui',  465,  i. 

*  T«<i’  in  Kai)ni>atutj  kuI  ntfuitixivTtutiuv  tmv  tSi’  lAnTiHj  kuI 'Aylnr  UvtifxuTot; 

^  474,  26-7.  We  find  the  term  in  Herodot.  i.  51,  where  Croe¬ 
sus  at  the  Delphic  shrine  Mo  iivifiijht  ;^i>vn!ov  n  k«/  oftyiin-ov, 

where  vessels  are  plainly  meant. 

■■Cyprian  Ep.  76,  al.  69  ad  Magnum. 

•■To  vufjn  r;/<;  (Itioi;  tov  nunjitiov  /jivt/uw  Tra/.iy'^tvKTimj,  472,  18-9,  and  •/'■■/Uk 
Oe'iu  ?.ovTf»u  ;(pvaol  (Uki/v  i;  478,  28.  The  last  two  words  of  the 
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either  the  literal  language  or  the  spirit  and  purport  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

The  whole  begins  with  a  formal  address  to  the  clergy 
under  the  title  of  “  priests,”  /epet?,  as  wearing  the  “garment 
down  to  the  feet,”  ascribed  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
Apocalyptic  vision,  as  having  the  heavenly  crown  of  glory 
and  the  unction  of  inspiration,  and  the  sacerdotal  dress  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  It  is  evident  that  they  were  all  present 
in  the  robes  of  their  holy  office,  and  a  clear  attestation  to 
a  distinctive  vestment  of  the  priesthood  is  thus  given. 
The  bishop  is  next  personally  included,  compared  to  Sol¬ 
omon,  Zorobald  and  Bczaleel,  to  Aaron  and  Melchisedek, 
but  nowhere,  in  the  actual  sermon,  is  mentioned  by  name. 
VV^e  find  in  this  context  the  actual  word  for  the  “  dedica¬ 
tion  ”  *  of  a  sanctuary,  with  which  the  bishop  is  said  to  be 
“  privileged.”  The  laity  are  then  expressly  included  as 
“nurslings  of  the  holy  flock  of  Christ,”"  and  towards  the 
close  are  specified  as  consisting  of  “  men  together  with 
children  and  women,  small  and  great.”  In  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  passage  the  lay  congregation  are  classified  as  neo¬ 
phytes,  catechumens,  and  faithful ;  and  the  vergers’  func¬ 
tion,  in  keeping  the  entrance  and  guiding  those  entering, 
is  distinctly  specified.  The  triplet  of  arches  under  one 
fagade  symbolizes  the  Father  in  its  larger  and  central  arch, 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  in  its  lateral  arches.  The  fence 
of  outer  wall  is  faith.  The  magnificent  aspect  of  the 
whole  pile,  as  calculated  not  only  to  receive  the  devout, 
but  to  arrest  and  attract  the  {)asserby,  is  specially  noticed. 
The  terrible  havoc  of  the  older  building  and  its  site  cum¬ 
bered  with  its  ruin  is  repeatedly  touched  upon,  and 

former  passafje  are  those  of  St.  Paul  in  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  comp,  also  with  both  i 
Pet.  iii.  21. 

'  \l  9//(»/  Oroi’  mu  /f/»f  i>'i  r<)i<  (i)  lor  kui  tov  orftin'mv  rfj^  'tos  W  OTt<f)avo%\ 

TO  TF  TO  n'Orov,  sni  tj/v  iFfniTiK/jv  tov  ' \ytov  IlveifiaTog  (tto?^  TTFfH^eft- 

?T/uh’iH,  ^  465,  10-12.  Comp.  Rev.  i.  13,  hihih'/nvov  7r()(5//pr/. 

^  ^F/ivo?d)T//t(i,  ^  465,  14. 

(i}F?f/<^  xO'^Tov  OfifiifinTd,  i/>.  24, 
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adorned  with  various  citations  from  the  Psalms,  e.  g.,  with 
the  “  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood,”  the  “  axes  and  ham¬ 
mers  ”  breaking  the  carved-work,  etc.  The  destruction  of 
the  church-books  is  particularly  noticed,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  persecutor  as  vented  on  “  the  very  stones  of  the 
houses  of  prayer.” '  The  style  of  the  composition  is 
fatiguing  to  the  reader,  being  involved  in  long  coils  of 
rhetoric  and  larded  with  long  and  cumbrous  phrases  from 
the  LXX.  On  one  occasion  the  preacher  runs  for  an  en¬ 
tire  closely  printed  octavo  page  without  a  period  ;  and 
this  passage,  as  is  not  unnatural,  consists  chiefly  of  vehe¬ 
ment  denunciations  of  the  persecutors.  But  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  well  worth  minute  and  careful  study,  and 
might  well  be  made  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures  for 
theological  students,  touching  Christian  antiquities  both 
of  doctrine  and  ritual  at  so  many  vital  points,  as  it  does. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  contemporary  record  b}’  one  who 
occupied  a  prominent  position,  as  commemorating  a  great 
popular  gathering,  as  marking  the  crisis  of  transition  from 
persecution  to  unmolested  security  and  expressing  an  out¬ 
break  of  devotional  feeling  in  gratitude  for  it,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  record  of  Church 
History.  It  has,  as  has  been  said,  no  text,  but  the  text 
might  well  have  been,  “  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world.” 

'  UpoaevKTT/pluv,  rare  word,  ^  467,  31. 


AkTICKK  IV. 


RKMAkKS  ON  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.' 

'  nv  THK  RKV.  \VM.  HKNRY  CORH,  U.XHRIDCE,  MASS. 

The  question  “  What  is  man  ?”  remains,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  the  chief  problem  of  philosophy  ;  a  problem  which 
may  be  attacked  by  three  different  methods.  The  first  is 
the  method  of  experiment,  which  groups  together  the 
facts  given  in  physiology,  in  the  individual  consciousness, 
and  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  second  is  the  method 
of  intuition,  which  determines  a  priori  the  essential  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  humanity,  thence  deducing  what 
the  facts  must  be.  The  third  is  the  method  of  revelation, 
which  gathers  authoritative  statements  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  from  the  pages  of  Scripture.  These  three 
methods  give  rise  respectively  to  empirical,  rational,  and 
biblical  psychology.  The  first  answers  the  question. 
What  do  we  find  man  to  be?  the  second.  What  do  we 
prove  man  to  be?  the  third.  What  does  God  declare  man 
to  be  ?  This  last  science  would  transform  the  ancient 
maxim  “  Know  thyself  ”  into  a  humble  prayer,  “  Lord, 
teach  me  to  know  myself.” 

The  early  Christian  Fathers  have  left  several  attempts 
in  the  direction  of  biblical  psychology  ;  but  science,  in 
the  modern  sense,  was  unknown  then,  and  it  is  an  open 
question,  even  yet,  whether  the  scattered  materials  found 
in  the  divine  Word  are  capable  of  systematic  arrangement. 
It  must  be  granted,  doubtless,  that  whoever  would  thus 
present  them  should  have  a  single  eye  to  the  unforced 

'“Outlines  of  Biblical  Psychology  ”  by  J.  T.  Beck,  D.D.,  3d  ed.,  Eng. 
translation,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1877.  “A  System  of  Biblical  Psychology  ”  by 
Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D.,  2d  ed.,  translated  by  Dr.  Wallis,  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
1866.  “  The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  as  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body,”  by  Rev. 

J.  B.  Heard,  2d  ed.,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1868. 
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sense  of  the  many  terms  and  texts  involved.  He  must 
not  start,  for  example,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  discov¬ 
ering  nothing  contrary  to  the  Lutheran  creed,  nor  be  con¬ 
strained  to  apologize  for  many  unproved  theories.'  There 
is  a  place  for  ingenious  human  speculations,  and  their 
value  should  not  be  depreciated ;  but  they  should  have  no 
place  in  a  professed  sy.stem  of  biblical  psychology.  It  is  a 
light  thing  to  incur  the  censure  of  Dr.  Delitzsch  against 
“  the  exact  critics  who  have  no  taste  for  a  gnosis  exercised 
in.biblical  paths for  we  deny  that  gnosis  plus  exegesis  is 
equal  to  scriptural  syjicsis.  Still,  the  work  of  this  author 
(whose  title  is  given  above)  remains  the  chief  attempt  at  a 
system  in  the  science  before  us,  and  it  certainly  deserves 
a  careful  review,  a  compliment  it  has  not  yet  received, 
I  think,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.^  The  two  other  books 
mentioned  are  much  slighter.  Dr.  Beck’s  in  quantity,  Mr. 
Heard’s  in  quality  also.  With  the  latter  it  would  be  need¬ 
less  to  detain  ourselves,  were  it  not  that  an  honorable 
position  has  been  sometimes  accorded  to  it  (for  instance, 
in  Blunt’s  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  The- 
ology). 

Mr.  Heard  appears  to  have  read  many  good  books,  but 
to  have  digested  them  poorly.  He  claims  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  the  thought  that  conscience  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
human  Pneuma  since  the  fall,  whereas  this  view  was  so 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  Delitzsch  (p.  164,  n.  2) 
simply  ascribes  it  to  “the  scholastics”  (cf.  p.  398  n.).  The 
lapse  of  memory,  if  such  it  be,  is  a  curious  one,  for  Mr. 
Heard  acknowledges  great  obligations  to  Delitzsch,  yet 
the  latter  (p.  397)  quotes  from  von  Zezschwitz  this  very 
definition:  “Conscience  is  the  remains  of  spirit  in  the 
psychical  man.”  Again,  in  the  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  7  (pp. 
41,  42)  the  four  causes  of  the  creation  of  man  are  taken, 

‘  Both  these  positions  are  taken  by  Delitzsch,  Preface  pp.  i.x  and  xi. 

*  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  remains  true  (1885),  though  the  present  article 
was  written  in  1878.  Compare  the  editorial  note  on  my  Meaning  of  Xephesh, 
Bib.  Sac.,  1880,  p.  202. 
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without  credit,  from  Caspar  Bartholinus  (sec  Delitzsch  p. 
28).  Mr.  Heard  almost  ii^nores  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  dictum  that  its  psychology  must  be  expected  to  be 
imperfect.  His  fundamental  misconceptions  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  single  statement :  “  Ruach  refers  to  what 
we  should  now  call  the  soul,  and  Nephesh  to  what  we 
should  now  call  the  body.”  The  remark  in  the  preface ; 
“Thus  the  distinction  between  applied  and  pure  mechan¬ 
ics  exactly  expresses  the  distinction  between  the  present 
work  and  Delitzsch’s  Psychologie  ”  is  worthy  only  of,  a 
smile.  A  far  different  character  belongs  to  Beck’s  “  Out¬ 
lines.”  This  pamphlet,  for  it  is  nothing  more  in  its  origr 
inal  form,  may  be  called  both  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of 
recent  studies  in  biblical  psychology,  the  first  edition  hav¬ 
ing  ap])eared  in  1843,  the  third  in  1877.  A  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  first  edition  with  the  English  translation  of 
the  third,  reveals  very  little  change  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  while  the  few  additional  notes,  though  interesting, 
are  the  part  which  could  be  most  easily  spared.  The 
work  owes  its  suggestion  doubtless  to  the  pioneer  labors 
of  Roos  (1769),  but  has  the  great  advantage  over  his  trea¬ 
tise  of  a  regular  principle  of  classification,  being  as  even 
Delitzsch  tells  us  “  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  biblical 
psychology  into  a  scientific  form.”  The  three  parts  of 
the  book  examine  the  life  of  the  human  soul  as  Ncphcshy 
as  affected  by  Ruach,  and  as  centred  in  Lcbh.  The  fullest 
and  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  these  divisions  is  the 
last,  Nephesh  being  treated  quite  inadequately.  Beck’s 
results  agree  mainly  with  those  of  Delitzsch,  when  com¬ 
mon  ground  is  traversed.  VVe  shall  make  further  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  “Outlines”  as  we  proceed.' 

The  immense  and  varied  scholarship  of  Dr.  Delitzsch 
has  been  often  recognized  in  this  country  by  favorable 

’  Many  would  welcome  an  American  reprint  of  this  little  book,  which 
might  reduce  its  unreasonable  expense,  and  bring  it  into  contact  (let  us 
hope)  with  a  large  number  of  our  thoughtful  biblical  students. 

VoL.  XLII.  No.  168.  44 
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notices  of  his  commentaries.  We  find  the  same  recondite 
learning  evidenced  at  every  page  of  the  Psychology,  often 
intruding  indeed  (as  we  have  hinted)  upon  the  proper 
vocation  of  the  interpreter.  But  due  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  admirable  candor  so  manifest  throughout  the 
book  and  to  the  delightful  Christian  spirit  which  it  every, 
where  breathes.  Dr.  Delitzsch  has  chosen  the  historical 
order  for  the  development  of  his  system,  starting  from 
God’s  eternal  idea  of  humanity,  proceeding  to  its  partial 
realization  in  our  first  parents,  with  its  partial  frustration 
in  their  apostasy,  depicting  next  the  present  condition  of 
fallen  man,  then  the  way  of  salvation,  then  the  changes 
experienced  at  and  after  death,  and  concluding  with  the 
resurrection  state.  A  moment’s  thought  will  show  that 
this  may  as  well  be  called  a  logical  as  an  historical  order. 
The  general  question  “  What  is  man  ?”  comprises  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  questions.  What  is  his  origin?  What  is  his 
nature  ?  What  are  his  possibilities  here  and  hereafter  ?  or 
Whence  is  he?  Where  is  he?  Whither  is  he  bound?  We 
shall  find  that  the  seven  divisions  of  the  “  Biblical  Psy¬ 
chology  ”  may  be  readily  arranged  under  these  seven 
interrogations. 

But  is  there  a  biblical  psychology  ?  Can  we  claim  for 
it  the  rank  of  a  science?  This  question  is  examined  at 
the  outset.  Harless,  Hofmann,  and  others  maintain  that 
we  are  not  to  expect  from  Scripture  a  science  of  the  soul, 
any  more  than  a  science  of  the  universe.  Its  psycholog¬ 
ical  statements  are  given  only  as  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  redemption,  and  are  entirely  insufficient  to  be 
made  into  a  system.  Delitzsch  replies  that  the  fact  that 
Scripture  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  history  of  re¬ 
demption  is  the  very  differentia  of  biblical  from  empirical 
and  rational  psychology ;  but  that  the  references  of  the 
Bible  to  the  soul  so  vastly  exceed  its  references  to  the 
universe  as  to  form  a  store-house  of  divinely  attested  facts, 
which  we  have  as  good  right  to  search  and  collate  in  the 
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interest  of  psychology,  as  to  search  and  collate  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  interest  of  dogmatics. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  present  the  system  of  Dr. 
Delitzsch  as  concisely  and  fairly  as  possible,  for  the  most 
part  in  our  own  words,  putting  all  comments,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  into  the  form  of  foot-notes.  We  shall  follow 
our  author’s  order  in  the  main,  grouping  together,  how¬ 
ever,  similar  subjects  treated  in  different  parts  of  the  book, 
and  in  such  cases  making  it  easy  to  verify  our  epitome  by 
reference  to  pages. 

'  I.  WIIKXCK  IS  MAN? 

From  eternity  ;  as  is  witnessed  at  once  by  Scripture 
and  by  consciousness.  God  hath  set  eternity  in  the  inner¬ 
most  core  of  every  human  heart  (Ecc.  iii.i  1).  The  time-work! 
comes  forth  from  eternity  and  returns  into  it  again.  Yet 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  absurd  in  the  form  of  me¬ 
tempsychosis,  is  unscriptural  even  as  held  by  Kant  and 
Miiller  ;  since  the  Bible  refers  the  whole  history  of  human¬ 
ity  to  Adam,  since  it  sets  limits  between  class  and  class 
[ro],  since  it  makes  death  the  end  of  each  man’s  temporal 
history  (cf.  pp.  545-551).  There  is  however  an  ideal  pre¬ 
existence  of  man  in  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  which 
respected  not  only  the  genus  man,  but  the  entire  life  of  each 
individual  ( Jer.  i.  5;  i  Pet.  i.  2;  Rom.  ix.  22,  etc.).  God  from 
eternity  knows  himself  as  the  ground  of  a  world  to  be, 
which  is  not  himself ;  man  exists  eternally  in  this  Ideal- 
world,  which  Scripture  calls  and  a-o<f>La.  Frov.viii.22-3 1 
refers  not  to  the  Logos  but  to  the  eternal  archetype  of 
creation,  here  personified. 

God  is  no  exception  to  the  general  law  that  every  inner 
must  have  an  outer;  the  Triune  has  eternally  effected  an 
impersonal,  seven-fold,  manifestation  of  Himself  to  Him¬ 
self,  namely,  the  doxa,  or  ideal  world.  This  manifestation 
is  not  the  personal  God,  but  is  variously  termed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  glory  of  God,  the  (uncreated)  heaven  of  his  dwel¬ 
ling-place,  the  light  which  surrounds  him,  the  rainbozv 
round  about  the  throne,  etc.  Identical  with  these  also  are 
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the  seven  spirits  of  Rev.  i.  4  and  of  Isa.  xi.  2  '  (cf.  pp.  58-63 
with  222-230).  God  is  thus  All  in  All.  From  his  own 
Infinite  Substance  proceed  the  everlasting  archetypes 
realized  in  the  work  of  creation. 

II.  WHAT  IS  max’s  OUKUX? 

I.  His  original  formation. 

Geologic  discoveries  powerfully  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  that  man  is  the  crown  of  creation.  The. 
Bible  makes  it  clear  that  Nature  has  realized  this  triumph 
through  no  unconscious  development,  but  through  succes¬ 
sive  steps  effected  by  creative  words.  The  process  of 
creation  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  literal,  though  not  a 
crudely  literal  way.  We  are  not  to  suppose  “  that  God 
formed  a  clod  of  earth  into  a  human  form,  aiid  standing 
near  it,  breathed  into  it,  from  without,  the  breath  of  life  ” 
(p.  88).  But  yet  the  hand  of  God  (his  power)  wrought 
creatively  on  the  moist,  red  earth  of  Eden,  penetrating  it, 
and  transforming  it  into  an  articulate  organism  before  it 
became  self-living  by  the  breathing  of  the  Divine  breath 
(pp.92,93).  This  expiration  from  God  was  the  created  spirit 
of  Adam,  a  conscious,  individual  existence,  which  instantly 
and  rightfully  lorded  it  over  the  entire  bodily  organism.* 
But  the  earth  which  constituted  that  organism  had  been 
already  for  unnumbered  centuries  cursed  on  account  of 
sin,  the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  together 
(p.  74).  Since  man  was  not  yet  in  existence  this  universal 
discord  must  have  been  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  fal¬ 
len  angels.  The  briet  hints  of  Scripture  (i  Joh  »  iii.8;  John 
viii.44;  Eph.  vi.  12,  [o-/coTo«f];  Luke  x.i8,  cf.  Isa.  xiv.12)  accord 
with  the  theory  that  the  earth  as  first  created  was  the 
home  of  angels,  that  these  with  Satan  at  their  head  re¬ 
volted  against  God,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 

'  W’hat  can  be  meant  by  impersonal  spirits  ?  .And  who,  unconstrained  by 
a  theory,  would  venture  to  call  niiT  impersonal  ?  Delitzsch  gives  due 
credit  here  to  Jacob  Hohme  and  the  Cabala. 

*  The  statement  here  (p.  96)  with  regard  to  the  usage  of  the  l.XX  is  erro¬ 
neous  ;  see  Ezek.  xlvii.  q. 
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banished  to  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  the  earth  was 
overwhelmed  with  tire,  the  ddwis  of  that  conflagration 
being  the  tohii  uuibhohu  of  Gen.  i.  2.  (Elsewhere,  tohu 
always  denotes  either  a  void,  or  a  desolation  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  especially  by  tire.)' 

The  concpiest  of  primeval  sin  being  complete,  God 
enthroned  upon  the  newly-fashioned  earth  another  ruler,- 
created  in  his  own  image.  Man’s  likeness  to  God  consists 
not  solely,  though  primarily,  in  his  spirit ;  the  entire  man 
is  a  created  representation  of  the  entire  absolute  life  of 
the  Trinity.  The  world  itself  was  created  in  the  form  of 
God  (p.  86),  and  it,  and  especially  man,  stands  to  the  God¬ 
head  in  a  similar  relation  of  likeness  to  that  which  the  Son 
of  God  bears  to  the  Father. 

2.  Man’s  original  constituent  elements. 

Is  man  twofold  or  threefold?  body  and  spirit,  or  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  ?  Scripture  seems  to  accord  sometimes 
with  one  view  (Matt.  vi.  25,  Jas.  ii.  26)  sometimes  with  the 
other  (i  Thess.  v.  23  ;  Heb.  iv.  12).  Spirit  and  matter  are 
antitheses  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  so  even  spirit  and 
flesh  (Gen.  vi.  3;  Isa.  xx.\i.  3;  John  vi.63).  Man  is  the  synthesis 
of  these  two  elements  (Gen.  ii.  7).  But  even  here  we  meet 
a  third  somewhat,  t’SJ,  related  to  D'*n  noE’J  (t’DJ  and  D'*n  are 
never  coupled)  as  effect  to  cause  ;  therefore  spirit  and 
soul  cannot  absolutely  coincide,  i  Thess.  v.  23  analyzes 
man  into  'irveofia,  crcofia,  three  essential  elements, 

though  not  essentially  distinct;  and  Heb.  iv.  12  mentions 
the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit.  These 
are  separable  elements,  but  there  is  no  gulf  between  them  ; 
they  are  not  distinct  natures  ;  the  soul  belongs  to  the  side 
of  the  spirit  over  against  the  body.  Spirit  and  soul  are 
of  one  nature,  but  distinct  substances  ;  the  latter  is  an  ema¬ 
nation  from  the  former.  According  to  Gen.  ii.  /  the  human 

‘  See  however  Deut.  xxxii.io;  Job  vi.18;  xii.24:  Ps.cvii. 40, where  the  meaning 
is  a  desert,  with  no  reference  to  divine  judgment.  I'ohu  occurs  only 
twenty  times,  and  no  better  word  could  be  found  to  express  the  common 
conception  of  chaos.  The  occasion  for  the  above  theory  vanishes,  if  we 
accept  the  doctrine  of  anticipative  consequences. 
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soul  is  related  to  the  human  spirit  just  as  the  brute  soul 
is  related  to  the  Absolute  Spirit.  According  to  i  Cor. 
ii.  14 ;  iii.3  ;  .\v.45  ;  Jude  19,  man  who  ought  to  be  7rv€Vfj,aTi,K6<i 
is  in  consequence  of  sin  -^ogiKot:  and  aapKiKoit  (cf.  p.  398) ; 
when  he  is  delivered  from  sin,  the  spirit  is  renewed  (Ps. 
li.io;  Tit.  iii.5)  and  it  then  concentrates  its  new  life  upon 
the  soul.  The  relation  of  soul  to  spirit  resembles  that  of 
the  Divine  doxa  to  the  Trinity  (Prov.  xx.  27 ;  i  Cor.  ii.  1 1  ; 
cf.  Matt.  vi. 22;  Gen.  xlix.6;  Ps.  vii.6,  etc.,  especially  Ps.  xxiv.4 
[K’ri]).  Spirit  is  the  inward  being  of  soul,  soul  the  out¬ 
ward  nature  of  spirit.'  The  life  of  man  began  in  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  His  spirit  was  created  hol}^  but  it  found  the 
body  not  yet  stamped  with  that  holiness  with  which  only 
the  free  choice  of  the  spirit  could  permeate  it ;  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  human  life  was  to  bring  the  entire  man  into  captiv¬ 
ity  to  God’s  will,  thus  sanctifying  not  only  humanity  but 
Nature,  so  that  the  universe  might  reflect  the  divine  ideal 
(pp.  120  ff.,  253,  262,  266).  This  transformation  could  be 
effected  only  through  the  soul,  and  when  completed,  man 
would  be  TTveufiariKo^i.  That  was  not  first  which  was  spir¬ 
itual,  but  that  which  was  psychical ;  afterward  the  whole 
man  was  to  be  elevated  from  yfrvgr}  ^iocra  to  irveOfMa  ^ooottoi- 
ovv.  Herein  we  see  the  ethical  design  of  the  soul. 

3.  The  origin  of  sex. 

Human  history  has  absolute  unity  of  beginning.  Since 
Eve  was  formed  out  of  Adam,  all  that  became  distinctive 
in  her  must  have  been  previously  in  him.  As  first  cre¬ 
ated,  man  was  externally  sexless  (so  the  glorified  man  will 
be,  Luke  xx.35;  i  Cor.  vi.  13),  but  internally  he  was  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  male  and  female  principles,  which  were  sep- 

'  Conceive  of  a  winter  harbor,  frozen  over  near  the  shore.  Let  the  shore 
represent  body,  the  ice  soul,  the  open  water  of  the  harbor  finite  spirit,  the 
ocean  infinite  spirit.  Here  are  two  natures,  two  essences  (earth  and  water), 
but  three  substances.  Ice  belongs  to  the  side  of  water  by  nature,  but  dif¬ 
fers  in  condition,  forming  the  bridge  to  earth.  The  comparison  can  easily 
be  extended.  It  occurred  to  the  present  writer,  as  he  was  endeavoring 
to  make  the  theory  of  Delitzsch  thinkable.  The  trichotomists  are  welcome 
to  it,  if  it  serves  their  purpose. 
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arated  when  Eve  was  formed.  The  male  principle  in  man 
was  the  spirit ;  the  female,  the  soul.  In  general,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  woman  from  man  coincides  with  that  of  soul 
from  spirit.  We  admire  a  noble  spirit  in  man,  a  beautiful 
soul  in  woman.  Activity  and  receptivity,  self-conscious 
energy  and  resigned  passiveness,  express  the  contrast 
between  either  pair.  To  Eve,  as  more  sensual  than  Adam, 
the  tempter  first  approaches.  Man  as  such  has  his  defi¬ 
nite  character  from  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit,  woman 
from  that  of  the  soul.' 

4.  The  contmuous  origin  of  the  human  race. 

Is  it  wholly  explained  by  propagation,  or  is  each  spirit 
immediately  created  ?  This  ancient  problem  has  import¬ 
ant  bearings  upon  the  history  of  redemption.  We  must 
decide  for  traducianism,  for  {ci)  When  woman  was  created 
there  was  no  new  inbreathing  of  the  ’  breath  of  life  ;  her 
spirit  already  existed  in  man’s.  {U)  The  work  of  creation 
was  finished  in  six  days.  Since  then  God  only  governs, 
(r)  Unless  man’s  spirit  were  derived  from  Adam,  he  could 
not  inherit  his  guilt.  If  creationism  were  true,  “it  could 
,  not  continue  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  human 
spirit  to  subject  itself  slavishly  to  the  sinful  crap^  of 
Adam.’’  *  {li')  Christ  has  his  entire  nature  from  Mary  ; 

only  thus  is  he  capable  of  redeeming  humanity  thor¬ 
oughly. 

To  say  that  spirit  cannot  piopagate  itself  is  to  deny  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also  of  the  doxa.  Heb.  xii.  9  is 
indeed  a  classical  proof-text  for  creationism,  but  it  simply 

'  If  we  grant  the  distinction  of  soul  from  spirit,  yet  when  we  regard  the 
TTvtvfm  as  the  organ  of  the  new  life,  woman  appears  prevailingly  spiritual, 
man  prevailingly  psychical.  Apart  from  the  numerical  preponderance  of 
Christian  women,  the  nature  of  woman,  when  fully  developed,  seems  more 
instinctively  at  harmony  with  the  unseen  world  than  man’s.  Her  intuition 
of  divine  things  attests  the  prevalence  of  the  Trveifia  tov  vo6^  (p.  217). 

■'  If  creationism  proves  true,  we  shall  not  shed  many  tears  over  the  loss 
of  this  absolute  necessity.  Cf.  on  this  controversy  the  brief  summary  in 
Heck’s  “Outlines”  p.  10  n.  2. 
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refers  baek  the  act  of  the  human  father  to  its  ultimate 
cause  in  a  divine  creative  imj)ulse,  continued  from  the 
first  creation. 

III.  WHKKE  IS  MAN? 

Fallen,  through  sin,  from  the  estate  wherein  he  was  cre¬ 
ated.  Sin  began  in  the  spirit,  which  was  led  to  suspect 
God’s  love,  and  is  thenceforth  by  nature  detached  from 
that  love,  its  normal  element.  Death  was  the  penalty 
denounced  against  sin,  but  the  spirit  cannot  die  as  the 
body  dies ;  it  is  uncompounded.  It  might  be  punished 
with  the  loss  of  consciousness,  but  is  not,  for  the  evil  spir¬ 
its  are  conscious,  and  the  spirits  in  Hades  (see  also  Ecc. 
xii.7,  14).  But  spiritual  death  means  discord  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  powers,  turba.  Before  sin  entered,  God’s  love  ruled 
the  spirit,  the  spirit  ruled  the  soul,  and  through  it  the 
body  ;  thenceforth  the  spirit  lost  the  love  of  God  and  the 
dominion  of  the  soul,  while  the  body  was  doomed  to 
return  to  its  dust.  But  that  the  condition  of  man  was  not 
rendered  hopeless  by  the  fall  appears  from  the  shame  and 
fear  which  seized  our  first  parents,  as  also  from  the  living 
testimony  of  conscience.  Conscience  is  not  the  voice  of 
God  within  us,  but  the  active  consciousness  of  a  law  which 
God  has  written  on  the  heart ;  to  which  law  it  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  that  which  the  Jewish  prophets  sus¬ 
tained  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Rom.  ii.  15  ;  ix.  1  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  5).' 
Divine  love  did  not  leave  the  guilty  pair  to  the  sting  of 
conscience  ;  though  life  in  God  was  lost,  God  from  loith- 
out  approached  them  with  the  promise  of  redemption,  to 
be  realized  by  faith.  When  a  reunion  between  God  and 
man  is  thus  effected,  “the  primitive  condition  of  love 
renews  itself,  as  in  its  budding  commencement  ”  (p.  175). 

IV.  WHAT  IS  man’s  N.VrURE? 

We  begin  from  the  centre  of  humanity  and  proceed 
outwards  to  the  bodily  life. 

‘  Delitzsch  here  agrees  closely  with  lieck,  (pp.  SS-ickj)  and,  strange 
to  say,  without  once  naming  him,  though  we  find  fifteen  other  authorities 
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1.  The  E<^().  This  is  distinct  from  spirit, soul,  and  b(xly, 

as  in  the  scriptural  phrases  etc.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  Ego  sometimes  includes  the  whole  man, 

etc.  That  which  comprehends  itself  as  Ego  is  a 
person.  From  man’s  personal  life,  which  is  free,  is  distin¬ 
guished  his  natural  life  (the  state  into  which  he  was  born); 
this  is  conditioned  without  his  knowledge  and  will.  Spirit, 
soul,  and  body  are  naturally  determined  before  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  begins.  But  man  may  either  apprehend 
himself  as  Ego  within  the  natural  life,  (')r  elevate  himself 
above  it  into  the  likeness  of  God.  Herein  is  the  mystery 
of  free-will.  Man  is  free  to  choose  since  no  outward  will 
constrains  him  ;  but  he  is  not  free,  since  he  has  allowed 
sin  to  enslave  him.  He  can  never  be  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  contrasts  of  good  and  evil  (i  Fet.  ii.i6). 

2.  The  Spirit.  Man  being  in  the  image  of  God,  his 
spirit  is  threefold  like  God’s.  The  eternal  process  of  the 
Trinity  we  apprehend  as  Will,  Thought,  and  Experience. 
The  Father  in  begetting  wills  an  infinite*  object  of  love  ; 
He  knows  Himself  in  the  Only-begotten,  the  perfect 
image  of  his  thought ;  the  mutual  love  of  these  two  gives 
rise  to  an  experience  of  love,  in  the  third  hypostasis.  The 
human  spirit  also  is  a  trine  of  will,  thought,  and  experi¬ 
ence.'  These  elements  are  partially  distinguished  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  terms  3^*  and  nn.  But  in 
the  New  Testament  we  find  a  clearer  analogue;  vov<i, 

,  \0709,  TTvevfia  Tov  vou<;.  That  by  which  the  spirit  thinks 
and  wills  is  vov<i ;  the  product  of  i/oO?  is  X0709  (not  ratio, 
but  oratio);  the  innermost  life  of  the  spirit  is  in  intuition 
or  experience,  Trvevfia  tov  vo6<i  (Eph.  iv.  23,  cf.  Rom.  xii.  2). 
This  latter  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  single  term 

cited.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  no/t-  in  the  “Out¬ 
lines”  (pp.  </)-99)  is  of  later  date  than  Delitzsch’s  work. 

‘Despite  our  auth«)r’s  slijjhtinjj;  reference  to  Heck  (p.: 207)  I  regard  the 
latter's  treatment  of  as  not  only  fuller  and  more  scriptural,  but  even 
clearer,  than  that  of  Delitzsch.  It  should  be  well  mastered  (Beck,  pp.  60 
-77). 
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TTvevfia.'  By  nature,  this  inmost  experience  is  not  directed 
to  God’s  love ;  hence  man  must  be  renewed  tm  Troev/ian 
Tov  1/009,  and  then  God  and  the  soul  commune  immediately 
in  this  sanctuary  of  the  heart  (Luke  i.  47;  John  xiv.  23, 
Phil.  iv.  7). 

3.  The  Soul.  Man  being  in  the  image  of  God,  his  soul 
is  the  likeness  of  the  Divine  floxa.  As  the  latter  is  the 
link  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  so  the  soul 
binds  the  spirit  to  the  body.  Like  the  ^/oxa,  the  soul  is 
the  sevenfold  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  spirit,  while  it 
is  also  the  sevenfold  organ  whereby  the  spirit  can  trans¬ 
form  the  body.  “  The  soul  is  the  double-sided  mid-nature 
which  unites  matter  and  spirit,  as  the  seven-colored 
rainbow,  originating  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  dark 
cloud,  symbolizes  the  willingness  of  the  heavenly  to  par- 
meate  the  earthly,  and,  according  to  the  tradition,  is  the 
bridge  {ipi^  fr.  eipetv)  between  heaven  and  earth  ”  (p.  265). 
Scripture  cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  to  reveal  this  relation 
between  the  soul  and  the  doxa ;  yet  it  accords  with  it. 
The  process  of  the  doxa  from  the  Trinity  is  indeed  in 
eternal  free-will,  and  therein  contrasted  with  the  uncon¬ 
scious  emanation  of  the  human  soul  from  the  spirit ;  still, 
the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne  correspond  to  seven 
powers  in  the  soul  of  man."  In  itself  the  soul  (like  the 

'  Delitzsch  remarks  here  :  "  What  kind  of  a  Trvtvfia  this  is,  is  to  be  gath¬ 

ered,  although  it  has  escaped  the  commentators,  from  i  Cor.  xiv.”  Hut  was 
not  his  own  view  suggested,  probably,  by  Hengel  in  ioco,  as  quoted  by 
Clemmens  on  p.  463  of  this  very  Psychology  ?  In  the  passage  from  Anas- 
tasius  of  Sinai  (p.  220),  readers  of  Longfellow  will  recognize  the  original  of 
a  stanza  in  the  “Golden  Legend.”  Decency,  as  well  as  reverence,  might 
well  protest  against  another  quotation  (p.  202)  from  an  author  happily 
anonymous,  which  draws  out  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  divine  and 
human  acts  of  begetting.  Though  Delitzsch  cries  sit  venia,  the  production 
seems  all  but  blasphemous.  Our  author  says  in  this  connection:  “We 
are  nothing  but  stammering  children.”  Hut  it  is  possible  to  be  something 
worse. 

*  I  ignore  the  theosophic  subtleties  about  the  darkness,  fire,  and  light 
of  the  Divine  doxa  ;  for  they  serve  simply  as  ingenious  points  of  attachment 
for  certain  texts,  which  after  all  prove  nothing  as  to  the  seven folJ-ncss  that 
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doxci)\^  impersonal;  in  the  spirit’s  struggles  to  reveal  itself 
to  itself,  the  soul  has  its  origin.  The  first  power  of  the 
soul  is  that  of  contraction  into  itself ;  the  second,  that  of 
expansion  toward  the  spirit ;  the  third,  that  of  rotation 
upon  itself,  as  it  were  in  birth-pangs ;  the  fourth,  that  of 
genesis,  in  which  the  loving  life  of  the  spirit  is  separated 
from  the  self-life  of  the  soul ;  the  fifth,  that  of  reception, 
in  which  the  soul  turns  towards  the  spirit,  and  becomes 
impregnated  with  its  thoughts ;  the  sixth,  that  of  expres¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  soul  carries  over  the  conceptions  of  the 
spirit  into  (not  yet  spoken)  words ;  the  seventh,  that  of 
comprehension,  which  binds  all  the  rest  into  an  organic 
unity.  “  All  these  powers  together  are  the  substance  of 
the  soul  itself.”  The  first  three  powers  correspond  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father  in  the  doxa ;  the  fourth,  to 
that  of  the  Son  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  that  of  the  Spirit ; 
the  seventh,  to  the  entire  doxa.  For  these  respective 
powers  see  in  its  various  senses ;  viz.,  for  the  first,  self. 
Dent.  xiii.  7  ;  for  the  second,  Prov.  xxiii.  2  ;  for  the 

third,  life,  Job  ii.  6;  for  the  fourth,  the  Ego,'  Isa.  xxvi.  9; 
for  the  fifth,  the  disposition.  Ex.  xxiii.  9;  for  the  sixth, 
the  expressed  zuill,  Ps.  cv^  22  ;  for  the  seventh,  the  eyitire 
soul,  Jer.  xxxviii.  16.  To  the  soul  belong  perception, 
memory,  fancy,  feeling,  etc.,  Jer.  iv.  19;  Dent.  iv.  9;  Ecc. 
vi.  9;  I  Sam.  i.  1 5,  etc. 

Desire  belongs  to  the  first  power ;  impulse  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  ;  choice  to  the  third  ;  imagination  to  the  fourth ;  per¬ 
ception  to  the  fifth  ;  understanding  to  the  sixth  ;  wisdom 
to  the  seventh.  But  all  these  are  the  spirit’s  own  powers, 
and  it  produces  the  entire  life  of  the  soul.  When  it  is 
objected  that  body  and  soul  exist  and  develop  before  the 
self-conscious  spirit,  we  reply  that  spirit  exists  before  it 

our  author  is  (literally)  laboring  to  establish.  When  he  mentions  the  mo¬ 
mentous  facts  that  the  house  of  wisdom  has  seven  pillars  and  that  the  wis¬ 
dom  from  above  has  seven  characteristics  (p.  229),  he  out-Herods  Herod  ; 
even  Lange  opposes  him,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  common-sense  philo¬ 
sophy. 

'  How,  pray,  does  this  differ  from  self,  the  first  power? 
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comes  to  (Ictinitc  sclf-coiiscioiisncss.  Sciipturc  dates  back 
the  life  of  the  Sj)irit  even  into  the  ante-natal  period  (Luke 

i.  1 5;  Gal.  i.  1 5,  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  10  f.)  and  the  advance  of  the  spirit 
is  at  the  same  time  the  advance  of  the  soul,  Luke  i.  80,  cf. 

ii. 40,  52.  Since  the  soul  is  brought  forth  that  through  it 
the  spirit  may  glorify  the  body,  we  must  now  examine 
the  structure  of  the  body  considered  as  capable  of  this 
transformation. 

4.  The  body.  Scripture  calls  the  body  the  house  of  the 
inward  man  (Job  iv.19;  2  Cor.  v.ij,  the  sheath  of  the  spirit 
(Dan.  vii.  15),  the  vesture  of  the  soul  (2  C(ir.  v.  2),  etc.  In 
Ecc.  xii.  6  the  soul  is  the  silver  cord,  the  body  the  bowl  of 
gold,  not  as  made  of  gold  (a  golden  bowl  would  not  be 
shattered  by  falling)  but  as  containing  the  golden  oil  of 
the  spirit.  Thus  the  soul  is  the  bond  which  holds  together 
spirit  and  body.  At  death  the  soul  is  loosed,  the  body 
becomes  irroyfia  (Matt.  xiv.i2j  the  spirit  escapes.  The  anal- 
ogy  of  the  doxa  will  lead  us  to  expect  that  as  the  soul  is 
the  image  of  the  spirit  it  makes  the  body  the  image  of 
itself.  The  seven  powers  of  the  soul  correspond  to  seven 
forms  of  the  bodily’  life,  as  follows :  (1)  The  life  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  (oVa  from  as  rolled  in  upon  itself  ) ;  (2)  of  breath- 
ing  (TO^f^  so  even  tl’sa  Job  xli.  13);  (3)  of  the  blood  (O']  Gen. 
ix.4);  “antiquity*  was  aware  that  the  blood  flowed  through 
the  body,  but  did  not  know  that  it  circulated  (4)  of  the 
heart  (3^  Prov.  iv.23),  the  centre  of  the  wheel  of  life,  Jas. 

iii. 6 ;  three  forms  precede  this,  three  also  follow  in  inverse 
order,  as  is  true  of  the  corresponding  powers  of  the  soul; 
(5)  of  the  nerves  (no,  including  the  marrow,  the  brain,  and 
the  spinal  cord.)  Here  should  be  placed  the  organs  of 
sense  {ai(T0'titTi<i,  ala-drjT/jpia  Heb.  v.14);  (6)  of  the  muscles 
(^i^?)  especially’  the  vocal  chords  (^ip):  (7)  of  temperament 
(iNn  Jud.  viii.18.)  That  which  was  a  germ  in  the  embry’o  is 
here  complete  in  the  entire  bodily’  habitus. 

Certain  prominent  features  of  the  body*  demand  special 
notice. 

a.  The  blood.  Scripture  attaches  great  importance  to 
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this.  It  is  not  to  be  eaten,  because  it  is  the  soul  (Gen, 

ix. 4-6)  under  penalty  of  death,  Lev.  xvii.i  1-14.  When  one 
is  mortally  wounded,  his  soul  flows  forth  in  the  blood, 
Lam.  ii.i2.  The  blood  of  Abel  cries  from  the  ground  ;  an 
innocent  person  is DT  Ps.  xciv.21  cf.  alyua  BUaiov  Matt. 

x. \iii.35-  The  blood  is  both  the  basis  and  the  source  of  the 
physical  life ;  hence  the  sold  is  pre-eminently  in  the 
blood. 

b.  The  heart.  This  is  not  only  a  bodily  organ,  being 

(i)  the  centre  of  the  entire  organic  life;  but  also  (2)  the 
centre  of  the  pneumato-psychical  life  as  volitive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  emotional  ;  also  (3)  of  the  moral  life.'  The  mod¬ 
ern  reference  of  the  entire  life  of  soul  and  spirit  to  the 
head  rather  than  the  heart  is  clearly  one-sided.  Scientific 
facts  point  at  least  to  the  conclusion  that  heart  and  head 
are  corresponding  poles  of  the  bodily  agency  of  soul  and 
spirit,  the  heart  being  related  to  the  head  as  the  root  of 
the  tree  to  its  crest.  Whatever  weight  may  be  due  to  the 
statements  of  somnambulists  must  be  thrown  into  the  same 
scale,  • 

c.  The  inward  parts.  Scripture  assigns  spiritual  func¬ 
tions  to  the  and  ifpa.  Zech.  xii.i  ;  Job  xv.  35,  etc.  The 
intestines  are  the  seat  of  lively  sympathy,  Is.  lxiii.15.  The 
liver  seems  to  denote  sensual  desire  in  Prov.  vii.23.  The 
kidneys  rii'^3  are  pricked  by  suffering,  cloven  by  affliction, 
consumed  by  longing,  etc.,  Ps.  lxxiii.21  ;  Job  xvi.13;  xix.27. 
Scripture  thus  anticipates  the  most  recent  science  in  the 
prominence  given  to  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system.  It 
is  true,  we  now  attach  little  psychologic  importance  to 
these  organs.  “  Did  antiquity  feel  in  this  respect  other¬ 
wise  than  we  do  ;  namely,  more  profoundly,  and  more 
plainly  ?” 

5.  Abnormal  conditions. 

'  Delitzsch  here  follows  Heck,  giving  him  (as  often)  far  too  little  credit, 
‘‘To  speak  with  Heck,”  says  he,  proceeding  to  name,  from  the  “Outlines,” 
the  titles  of  the  sections  in  point.  Hut  he  had  been  speaking  with  Heck  in 
the  previous  four  pages. 
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a.  Sleep.  This  is  the  periodic  sinkinj^  back  of  the  three 
higher  forms  of  life  into  the  four  lower,  the  j)rofoundest 
coma  transferring  man,  as  it  were,  into  the  life  of  the  D^3. 

The  biblical  significance  of  sleej)  appears  especially  in 
the  dream,  a  kind  of  birth-labor  of  the  heart,  Ecclus.  xxxi  v.5. 
The  spirit  of  man,  like  that  of  God,  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps.  Dreams  possess  an  intellectual,  an  eth-ical,  and  a 
spiritual  significance.  What  a  man  is  comes  out,  with  no 
chance  for  self-deception,  in  his  dreams.  M(jreovx*r,  God 
has  often  revealed  his  will  thereby,  making  these  phan¬ 
toms  and  shadows  the  medium  of  his  special  intercourse 
with  man.  There  are  dreams  designed  to  rouse  the  con¬ 
science,  like  that  of  Pilate’s  wife,  and  dreams  depicting 
the  future,  like  those  of  Jacob  and  of  Daniel.  Had  man 
abode  in  his  primal  purity,  all  sleep  would  be  a  dreamless 
resting  in  God,  as  was  the  sleep  of  Jesus. 

b.  Sickness.  The  essential  origin  of  sickness  is  God’s 
wrath  ;  its  essential  condition  is  confusion  (turba) ;  its 
essential  process  is  dying  or  a  tendency  to  death.  Hence 
recovery  is  called  life,  being  literally  a  re-viving.  Man 
inherits  sickness  as  well  as  sin  from  the  first  transgression; 
morte  morieris  is  the  burden  of  every  disease.  And  as  he 
is  a  sinner  by  practice  as  well  as  by  nature,  so  his  actual 
sins  bear  fruit  in  actual  maladies.  Both  bodily  and  psy¬ 
chical  or  spiritual  sicknesses  may  have  ethical,  sentimental, 
or  physical  causes. 

c.  Possession.  All  sickness  goes  back  to  Satan,  as  its 
ultimate  cause  within  the  range  of  created  things,  but 
there  are  certain  forms  which  come  so  specially  from  his 
agency  as  to  be  rightly  termed  demoniacal.  While  the 
phenomena  of  demoniacal  sickness  are  partly  of  the  body, 
and  partly  of  the  border  land  between  the  soul  and  the 
body,  the  state  of  perfect  possession  is  not  reached  till  it 
announces  itself  in  psychical,  as  well  as  physical  symp¬ 
toms.  No  doubt  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  baleful  power  of  one  spirit  over  another,  but  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  animal  magnetism  will  help  us  conceive  of  it.  The 
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specific  character  of  possession  is  found  in  this,  that  de¬ 
mons  intrude  themselves  between  the  nervous  body  and 
the  soul  of  man,  and  forcibly  fetter  the  soul  and  spirit, 
using  at  will  the  bodily  organs  of  the  demoniac  to  tor¬ 
ment  him.  The  soul,  strictly  speaking,  is  in  the  state  of 
obscssio,  not  posscssio.  As  divine  influences  are  received 
through  faith,  demoniacal  influences  are  received  through 
superstition,  which  readily  blends  with  magic,  “  the  fear¬ 
ful  opposite  of  the  sacred  miracle.”  The  superstitious 
man  is  not  he  who  believes  in  a  supernatural  world  of 
spirits  affecting  this  mundane  world  (for  Scripture  vouches 
for  thus  much)  but  he  whose  belief,  in  relation  to  that 
world,  is  not  well  attested.  Of  his  own  will  he  comes  into 
such  a  reciprocal  relation  to  the  unseen  world  that  evil 
spirits  can  entangle  him  in  delusions.  When  such  a  one 
has  become  a  serviceable  instrument  of  the  infernal  pow¬ 
ers,  he  is  a  votary  of  magic.  He  may  not  be  consciously 
in  league  with  demons ;  but  he  expects  to  work  wonders, 
not  through  the  prayer  of  faith,  but  through  formulas  and 
ceremonies.  Hence  magic  is  strictly  forbidden  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  We  may  not  positively  assert  that  modern  clair¬ 
voyance  and  somnambulism  are  in  themselves  evil.  The 
medium  finds  himself  planted  on  the  border  land  between 
the  present  and  the  future ;  the  value  of  his  statements 
depends  largely  on  his  personal  attitude  towards  God 
and  the  Redeemer.  Still,  he  is  in  an  abnormal,  a  chroni¬ 
cally  morbid  state,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
a  prophet,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  dec¬ 
larations,  when  on  the  highest  plane,  confirm  the  Bible, 
and  sound  a  loud  call  to  repentance.  On  the  lowest  plane, 
they  are  akin  to  the  biblically  proscribed  magic. 

V.  WHAT  ARE  MAN’S  I’OSSIRILITIES  IN  THIS  LIFE? 

The  one  ground  of  hope  to  fallen  man  is  revealed  in 
the  incarnation.  As  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
so  he  can  be  restored  only  by  being  born  again  in  the 
image  of  the  God-man.  To  understand  the  new  life  of 
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the  spirit  we  must  aj)|)rehend  the  Divine-human  Arche- 
type.  VVe  maintain,  in  opposition  to  Dorner,  that  the 
Kenosis  of  Christ  consists  in  a  real  surrender  of  his  eter¬ 
nal  doxa,  his  mode  of  bein^,  and  his  attributes  of  omnis¬ 
cience,  etc.;  this  surrender  consisting  in  a  withdrawal  to 
the  primary  ground  of  his  nature,  that  of  Will  ;  in  which 
withdrawal  the  inner  process  of  the  Trinity  was  in  no 
wise  hindered,  and  indeed  the  Eternal  Will  of  the  Triune 
was  thereby  accomplished.  The  bearing  of  this  contro¬ 
versy  upon  psychology  is  clear,  sinc«  the  renewed  man 
must  be  the  perfect  image  of  the  Redeemer.  But  how  is 
this  likeness  effected  ?  We  bear  the  image  of  the  first 
Adam,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  by  physical  begetting.  The 
second  birth  is  a  creation  from  above  by  the  power  of 
Christ,  the  Eternal  Word  ;  its  point  of  entrance  is  the 
the  conscience  ;  its  instrument  is  the  word  ;  its  means, 
faith,  which  lays  hold  of  Christ  himself;  its  goal,  the 
changing  of  man’s  separation  from  God  into  fellowship 
with  God.  Attracting  love,  on  God’s  side,  meets  respon¬ 
sive  faith,  on  man’s  side,  and  changes  his  conscience  into 
a  good  one,  bringing  the  subject  out  of  the  principle  of 
wrath  into  the  principle  of  love ;  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  work  of  grace.  Thereafter  believers  become  partak¬ 
ers  of  the  spirit,  soul,  and  b(jdy  of  Christ.  Of  his  s})irit ; 
for  this  is  one  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  its  power  even 
babes  in  Christ  become  TrvevfiariKoL  Of  his  soul ;  for  they 
receive  his  blood,  being  thereby  delivered  from  condem¬ 
nation,  and  in  part  even  from  the  actual  power  of  sin.  Of 
his  body;  for  Christ’s  life-giving  flesh,  received  by  faith, 
is  the  pledge  of  their  resurrection.  A  soul  is  born  again 
by  God’s  creative  ]K)wer,  free  and  mysterious;  the  ciea- 
ture,  as  in  all  God’s  creative  agencies,  having  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  is  occurring.'  The  growing  new  man 
comes  up  within  the  husk  of  the  old  man,  and  becomes 
conscious  that  the  triune  God  pervades  him  with  his  love. 

'  A  misleading  analoj^y,  since  in  all  other  creative  aj^encies,  consciousness 
is  out  of  the  question. 
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The  blessinjj^s  conveyed  in  the  sacraments  we  can  only 
perceive  after  their  operation  ;  we  partake  of  them  by 
faith,  but  their  nature  is  vailed  from  us.  The  validity  of 
infant  baptism  depends  on  whether  infants  can  believe  ; 
which  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  They  have 
direct  but  not  reflex  faith,  the  former  beinjj^  simple  trust 
in  Christ,  the  latter  our  own  experience  of  this  trust. 
Direct  faith  may  be  an  operation  of  God  prior  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  even  as  the  faith  of  every  believer  began  with 
a  secret,  divine  agency  upon  his  will.  The  sacraments 
have  a  power  from  the  immediate  and  sovereign  working 
of  God  through  them  ;  so  that  he  who  has  once  received 
them  needs  only  to  open  his  eyes  in  conscious  faith  to  find 
himself  encompassed  with  divine  grace.  Corresponding 
to  this  action  of  God  on  the  hither  side  of  consciousness 
is  his  work  of  grace  on  the  further  side,  bringing  a  man 
into  the  condition  of  ecstasy.  We  distinguish  (i)  the 
mystic  ecstasy,  when  the  divine  love  breaks  out  in  the 
heart  of  the  subject  with  such  force  as  to  hurry  away  his 
reflective  powers  and  take  full  possession  of  tf^e  irveufia 
Tov  vo6<i,  (for  example  Paul  in  2  Cor.  xii.1-4.)  (2)  The  pro¬ 
phetic,  which  is  attended  with  a  divine  revelation,  and 
which  supernaturally  subjects  the  outer  man.  Saul  must 
strip  off  his  clothes,  so  fierce  is  the  inward  burning  (cf. 
Jer.  XX.9.)  See  also  the  cases  of  Balaam,  Ezekiel,  Zecha- 
riah,  Daniel,  and  John.  (3)  The  charismatic,  seen  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  exalted  but  unintelligent  speech  of  i  Cor.  xiv. 
We  may  profitably  compare  with  this  some  aspects  of 
modern  clairvoyance.  Different  from  the  ecstatic  state  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writers  (2  Tim.iii.i6.)  Here 
divine  and  human  factors  co-operate,  and  neither  must  be 
denied. 

Throughout  the  new  life  of  the  spirit,  these  two  factors 
are  manifest,  the  human  often  displaying  itself,  even  in  the 
Christian,  in  opposition  to  the  good  work  of  grace. 
Hence  the  unabolished  antinomy  of  which  we  read  in 
Rom.  vii.,  with  its  seejuel  in  chap.  viii.  There  is  dire  con- 
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f1ict  in  the  rej^enerate  between  Hesh  and  spirit,  the  old 
man  and  the  new  man.  A  careful  surv’ey  of  this  entire 
classic  passage  (Rom.  vii.  7-viii.  1 7)  brings  us  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Apostle  is  describing  the  antagonism  between 
grace  and  nature  in  God’s  true  children.  The  Christian 
is  not  privileged  to  experience  the  former  state  without  at 
times  also  being  drawn  down  into  the  latter  ;  and  he  does 
not  experience  the  latter,  without  being  able  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  former.  If  the  question  is  asked  how 
this  subject  comes  under  the  head  of  psychology,  we 
reply  that  grace  works  ncit  only  an  ethical  change  in 
its  subject,  but  a  i)rofound  j)ncumatico-psychical  change. 
Human  nature  differs  to  its  inmost  core,  whether  we  com¬ 
pare  its  j)rimal  integrity  with  the  ruin  which  followed  on 
the  entrance  of  sin,  or  either  f'f  these  conditions  with  the 
regeneration. 

VI.  WIinilKK  IS  M.VN  HOUND? 

The  theory  that  death  enfranchises  the  spirit  bv  delivering 
it  from  the  clogging  Hesh  is  wholly  unbiblical.  Scripture 
contradicts  moreover  the  view  that  man  is  by  nature  im¬ 
mortal.  The  whole  man  suffers  the  penalty  of  death  ;  it 
is  only  through  Christ  that  immortality  is  possible,  though 
his  redeeming  grace  has  placed  a  limit  to  death  even  for 
those  who  reject  it.  The  continued  and  endless  existence 
of  human  souls  is  guaranteed  by  the  universal  instinct  of 
immortality  which  Scripture  sanctions  ( Ecc.  iii.i  i  as  above). 
But  mere  continuance  of  being  is  no  blessing;  only  they 
that  are  in  Christ  are  truly  immortal.'  Where  are  they 
after  death  overtakes  them?  We  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  state  of  the  holy  dead  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  went 
to  Sheol,  the  underworld,  a  literal  region  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth.  They  were  locally  restrained,  though  disem¬ 
bodied  spirits :  they  waited  for  the  redemption.  Our 
Lord  at  his  death  descended  into  Sheol,  set  the  captives 
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free,  and  ascended  with  them,  drawing  the  whole  multi¬ 
tude  in  a  triumphant  throng.  They,  and  all  who  have 
since  departed  in  the  faith,  are  with  Christ  in  a  heaven 
above  the  earth,  under  God’s  altar.  There  is  no  purga¬ 
tory,  but  their  souls  are  freed  from  sin  through  the  power 
of  the  spiritual  life,  which  is  begotten  and  nourished  in 
them  by  word  and  sacrament.  VVe  know  not  whether 
this  takes  place  in  any  by  degrees,  or  suddenly  in  all. 
Possibly  but  not  probably,  some  even  who  have  died 
without  hope  in  Christ  may  break  through  God’s  wrath 
to  his  love,  before  the  final  day  of  judgment ;  after  that, 
the  fate  of  the  impenitent  is  sealed.  Scripture  indeed  con¬ 
tains  expressions  which  leave  it  to  be  dreaded  that  there 
is  no  probation  after  death,  and  contains  absolutely  nothing 
to  favor  that  hypothesis.' 

In  the  view  of  Hofmann,  the  holy  dead  are  not  only 
with  Christ  but  in  Christ  as  their  bodily  home.  The  full¬ 
ness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  him  bodily,  and  the  dying 
Christian  is  taken  up  without  a  body  into  the  glorified 
nature  of  Christ.  This  (according  to  Hofmann)  is  the 
oiKia  of  2  Cor.  V.  1  and  the  ctktjvt^  of  Heb.  viii.  2 ;  x.20,  etc., 
cf.  also  John  ii.21  with  Eph.  ii.  19-22.  But  we  point,  on 
the  contrar)',  to  Heb.  ix.i  i,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  the  holy  of  holies  through  the  o-ktjvi].  In 
Rev.  XV. 5  the  i/ao«?  rr)?  aKrjvrji;  is  visible,  as  the  place  of 
heavenly  worship.  The  holiest  of  all  is  the  uncreated 

'  I  must  leave  to  the  reader,  without  analysis,  the  chapter  of  curious 
interest  on  “the  phenomenal  corporeity  and  investiture,”  hoping  that  he 
will  have  better  success  than  I  in  comprehending  that  “spiritual  form  of 
the  soul,”  which  is  “the  embodied,  blissful  hope  of  the  coming  glorifica¬ 
tion,”  which  is  “immaterial”  and  yet  “ visible,”  and  even  “ corporeal,” 
being  “  the  essence  or  extract  of  the  material  corporeity.”  This  chapter 
and  the  two  following  are  suggestive  of  Swedenborg. — Not  to  confute  in 
particular  the  assertion  of  Delitzsch,  that  his  doctrine  of  the  intermediate 
state  “in  all  its  details  depends  upon  irrefragable  exegetic  foundations”  I 
only  remark  that  many  will  regard  as  a  failure  the  attempt  to  prove  from  i 
Pet.  iii.  18  (pp.  482,  483,  488)  Christ’s  preaching  to  departed  spirits.  Still, 
Delitzsch’s  i^encral  view  of  the  intermediate  life  seems  to  be  accordant  with 
the  scanty  notices  of  Scripture,  if  not  derived  from  them. 
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So^a,  inhabited  only  by  the  Triune.  The  <tk7)vti]  is  the 
heaven  of  glory  which  God’s  will  continually  produces, 
and  where  he  reveals  himself  to  the  blessed.  His  train 
fills  the  temple  (Is.  vi.i),  but  through  this  holy  place  Christ 
passed  to  his  eternal  ho^a,  John  xvii.  5. 

The  life  of  the  blessed  dead  has  some  relation  still  to 
space  and  time.  It  is  God  alone  who  inhabit cth  eternity  ; 
the  believer  is  rooted  in  eternity,  and  becomes  manifestly 
so  in  the  future  state ;  the  foundation  of  his  life  is  the 
absolute  life  of  God.  But  the  manifestation  of  this  life  is 
within  the  range  of  time  and  space,  though  absolutely 
penetrated  by  eternity.  Believers  are  with  Christ,  (Phil. 
i.23)  and  at  home  with  him  (2  Cor.  v.6-8),  admitted,  now 
that  he  is  ascended,  to  the  close,  unchecked,  intercourse 
which  was  denied  to  Mary,  John  xx.17.  There  still  subsists 
between  the  departed  soul  and  the  dead  body  a  secret  rela¬ 
tion  or  rapport,  during  the  whole  intermediate  state,  i  K. 
xvii.2i,  2  K.  iv.34,  xiii.2i.  Thus  also  the  very  term  is 
applied  to  a  dead  body,  since  the  corpse  makes  a  vivid 
impression  of  soul.' 

As  the  body  corrupts,  its  connection  with  the  soul  be¬ 
comes  less  sensible,  but  is  never  wholly  lost ;  thus  the  final 
reunion  between  soul  and  body  is  a  union  of  elements 
which  belong  together,  and  attract  each  other. 

VII.  \VIIAT.\RE  MAX’.S  FINAL  roSSIlM I.ri'IK.S  IN  THE 
FUTURE  FIFE? 

The  life  of  man  began  with  a  miracle,  in  the  creation  of 
his  earthly  body;  the  new  creation  is  consummated  with 
a  miracle,  in  the  clothing  upon  of  the  glorified  spirit  with 
the  house  that  is  from  heaven.  Death  is  not  the  separa¬ 
tion  in  man  of  an  inner  etherial  body  from  its  gross  en¬ 
casement — thus  death  is  not,  as  some  teach,  the  only  res¬ 
urrection.  Separated  souls  long  for  a  reunion  with  their 
bodies,  but  are  unable  to  effect  it ;  this  yearning  is  real- 

'  It  is  far  simpler  to  regard  as  applied  sometimes  to  the  entire  man, 
sometimes  to  either  of  his  main  constituents,  the  body  or  the  mind. 
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izcd  at  the  consummation  of  all  things.  The  world  with 
all  it  contains  is  then  purified  by  fire  ;  yet  no  atom  is  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  God  watches  over  the  original  elements  of  every 
human  body  and  can  gather  them.  The  identity  of  the 
resurrection  body  with  the  present  one  does  not  depend 
on  similarity  of  material :  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
merely  likeness  of  form,  with  entire  distinction  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  true  view  is  that  the  Almighty  rescues  from 
the  world  of  nature  which  has  been  meanwhile  purified 
by  fire  the  elementary  materials  of  our  bodies,  giving  to 
each  its  own  former  elements  in  similar  mingling,  but  (in 
the  case  of  the  righteous)  deducting  whatever  has  been 
the  result  of  sin  ;  this  new  body  the  soul  takes  possession 
of  again,  as  a  queen  takes  possession  of  her  throne.  The 
soul  is  not  wholh’  passive  in  this  restoration,  although  in 
the  lightning  Hash  of  its  accomplishment,  she  is  necessa¬ 
rily  unconscious.  We  adopt  the  language  of  Schbberlein, 
that  God  the  triune  “supplies  to  the  soul,  from  the  then 
glorified  world  of  nature,  materials  for  the  new  formation 
of  its  body,  similar  to  those  of  which  its  earthly  body  was 
formed,  and  with  which,  when  the  soul  impresses  upon 
them  the  form  of  its  inner  spiritual  body,  its  spiritual 
nature  may  attain  to  full  manifestation  even  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  body.” 

In  eternal  contrast  to  the  resurrection  doxaoi  the  right¬ 
eous  is  the  turba  of  the  ungodly.  Doubtless  their  bodies, 
like  themselves’,  are  psychical  and  fleshly,  the  divine  act 
of  creation  setting  aside  whatever  might  serve  to  conceal 
their  true  character :  while  their  own  souls  act  product¬ 
ively  in  the  constitution  of  that  which  is  positively  sinful 
in  the  nature  of  their  resurrection  bodies.  After  the  deci¬ 
sive  day  of  judgment,  they  are  banished  into  the  darkness 
and  fire  of  God’s  wrath,  where  they  remain  forever  in 
conscious  suffering.  There  is  no  crossing  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  children  of  light  and  of  darkness;  the  state  of 
each,  however,  is  no  stagnant  inaction,  but  a  constant  pro¬ 
gress  or  regress  respectively.  Human  reason  would 
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like  in  one  way  or  another  to  abolish  the  dualism  with 
which  the  history  of  the  world  closes.  Let  her  do  it  upon 
her  own  responsibility,  but  let  her  not  falsify  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  This  teaches  an  eternal,  personal  continuance  of  all 
personal  beings,  and  indeed  a  continuance  principally  con¬ 
ditioned  by  what  they  have  become  in  time  ”  (p.  554). 

At  the  close  of  this  n^sinm^  oi  the  work  before  us,  the 
inquiry  again  arises:  “  Is  there  a  biblical  psychology?” 
It  must  be  granted,  we  think,  that  such  a  science  is  possi¬ 
ble.  The  points  of  contact  between  Scripture  and  human 
nature  we  have  found  so  numeroits,  the  light  which  reve¬ 
lation  sheds  upon  man’s  origin,  condition,  and  destiny  so 
far  excels  all  merely  natural  light,  that  it  must  be  within 
the  legitimate  range  of  endeavor  to  construct  from  the 
Bible  a  Logos  of  the  Psyche.  But  if  the  question  be 
whether  our  author’s  attempt  is  likely  to  stand  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  science,  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  the 
negative.  Let  us,  in  the  few  pages  remaining  for  this 
article,  discuss  in  the  light  of  Scripture  a  cardinal  position 
of  Dr.  Delitzsch,  that  man  consists  not  simply  of  body 
and  spirit,  but  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  This  position  is 
so  fundamental  to  the  entire  structure  of  Delitzsch’s  Psy¬ 
chology,  that  the  system  as  a  system  must  fall  if  it  is  made 
clear  that  Scripture  favors  dichotomy  rather  than  tri¬ 
chotomy. 

We  return  then  to  our  fundamental  question,  “  What  is 
man?”  and  ask  it  now  in  a  scientific  sense.  “  What  is  his 
composition  ?”  Man  is  one,  say  the  materialists,  and,  at 
the  opposite  pole,  the  idealists.  One  would  suppose  the 
former  class  to  have  little  sympathy  with  the  word  of 
God,  and  yet  there  is  a  growing  school  of  biblical  materi¬ 
alists.  This  is  hardly  the  place  for  extended  argument 
with  either  of  these  hostile  camps ;  if  the  former  really 
believe  the  Scripture  to  teach  that  matter  can  love  God,  or 
if  the  idealists  really  deny  that  there  is  a  scriptural  oppo¬ 
sition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  we  must  agree  to  disagree. 
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But  most  modern  writers  on  biblical  psychology  admit 
that  the  categories  of  matter  and  mind  exhaust  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  universe,  and  yet  believe  that  human  nature 
consists  of  three  parts,  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  Spirit  be¬ 
longs  to  the  department  of  mind,  body  to  that  of  matter, 
but  what  shall  we  do  with  soul  ?  Here  the  psychologists 
are  greatly  puzzled,  some,  like  Strbbel  and  Gflnther,  con¬ 
sidering  the  soul  a  distinct  essence  from  the  spirit,  others, 
like  Delitzsch  and  von  Rudloff,  considering  it  a  distinct 
essence  from  the  body.  Beck  docs  not  face  this  question 
boldly  ;  it  is  his  view  rather  than  that  of  Delitzsch,  which 
is  obnoxious  to  the  criticism  of  Harless,  (sec  Delitzsch, 
p.  263)  of  arranging  the  opposition  between  spirit  and 
matter  by  an  interpolated  phantom  which  is  neither  fish 
nor  flesh.  A  very  common  opinion  is  that  the  spirit  in 
man  lies  dormant  or  dead  (since  the  fall)  till  it  is  quickened 
in  the  new  birth. 

Obviously,  the  scriptural  view  should  be  sought,  apart 
from  all  outside  speculations,  in  a  thorough,  critical  com¬ 
parison  of  the  numerous  texts  involved.  Such  a  labor  the 
present  writer  has  attempted  with  K’D:  and  nn  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  with  and  irvevfia  in  the  New ;  the 

process  of  which  as  to  t:’D:  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sa¬ 
cra  January,  1880,  and  the  result  of  which  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated  :  means  any  thing  ivith  breath,  especiall}* 

a  human  person,  the  word  being  often  limited  to  the  mind, 
sometimes  but  rarely  to  the  body,  sometimes  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  sometimes  to  the  condition  of  life.  n’i">  means 
breath  itself,  but  is  transferred  (as  the  most  tenuous  sub¬ 
stance  known)  to  conscious  immaterial  existences,  God 
and  the  angels.  Often  it  is  applied  to  the  immaterial 
principle  in  man  ;  often  it  coincides  with  ;  and  when  it 
differs,  the  latter  frequently  includes  the  former.  Very 
often  is  the  ivhole  man,  composed  of  spirit  and  body ; 
and  thus  man  is  twofold,  not  threefold. 

In  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  of  dust  has  been  raised 
about  a  very  plain  subject,  in  the  interpretation  of  Gen. 
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ii.7,  which  means  simply  that  when  spirit  and  body  were 
united  by  the  Creator,  man  (the  whole  man)  became  a  liv- 
inj^  creature.  It  is  not  the  second  but  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  which  tells  us  wdiat  kind  of  a  creature  this  was; 
namely,  an  exalted  bein^  in  the  image  of  God.  Soul  is  a 
common  term  but  not  a  ttrtiuui  between  spirit  and  body. 
The  image  of  God  in  man  is  the  spirit;  hence  the  New 
Testament  teaches  that  the  irveOfia  is  (piickened  in  regen¬ 
eration.  The  unrenewed  man  is  aap/cLKU'i  ;  the  new  man 
is  TToevfxaTiKo^i.  But  the  natural  man  as  a  lohole,  not  yet 
quickened,  is  ■^vgiKO'^.  Regeneration  does  not  impart  a 
new  substance,  but  gives  simply  a  new  direction  to  the 
powers  already  existing. 

In  a  few  instances,  spirit  and  soul  are  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  so,  for  example,  are  Kaphia,  ylrvx'j,  iuid  Bidvoia 
in  Matt,  xxii.37.  No  one  thinks  of  a  trichotomy  there;  it 
is  for  emphasis,  not  for  distinction,  that  the  terms  are 
grouped.  To  what  but  to  the  spirit  could  that  command 
be  addressed  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God?”  But 
as  spirit  is  not  named,  it  must  be  identical  with  heart,  soul, 
and  mind.  As  little  need  a  substantial  distinction  be 
assumed  in  i  Thess.  v.  23:  “y<^ur  whole  spirit  and  soul 
and  body.”  There  is  fervor  rather  than  subtlety  here ; 
I  take  the  meaning  to  be  “  your  mind  in  its  God  ward 
aspect,  your  mind  in  its  manward  aspect,  and  your  body.” 
“  But,”  it  may  be  objected,  “  we  have  the  very  process  of 
the  trichotomy,  the  cutting  itself,  in  Heb.  iv.12.  The  word 
of  God  divides  asunder  soul  and  spirit.”  It  divides,  I 
reply,  not  by  metaphysical  separation.  It  cuts  the  whole 
man  in  two  by  its  energy.  The  absurdity  of  reducing 
this  pungent  metaphor  to  fine-spun  philosophy  appears  in 
the  various  comments  of  the  psychologists  upon  the  joints 
and  marrow.  In  Rev.  vi.9  and  xx.4  the  holy  dead  are 
called  yjrvxa^ :  in  Heb.  xii.23  Truevp-ara.  Beck’s  attempted 
distinction  here  is  mere  assertion.  God  himself  says  “my 
soul  ”  as  well  as  “  my  spirit  ”;  Beck’s  reply  that  the  for¬ 
mer  phrase  is  used  only  of  God’s  dealings  with  man  is 
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refuted  by  Matt.  xii.i8“mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul 
delij^htetli,”  referrin*^  evidently  to  the  eternal  love  of  the 
Father  for  the  Son.  In  this  verse  both  ‘'uid  Trvev/xa 

are  applied  to  God,  yet  no  ojie  maintains  a  substantial  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them. 

The  proof  of  dichotomy,  however,  by  no  means  depends 
on  two  or  three  “  classical  proof-texts.”  Let  the  careful 
student  examine  the  following  additional  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  and  see  if  honesty  permits  him  to 
maintain  a  substantial  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit, 
the  latter  being  the  higher  faculty,  and  the  organ  of  the 
new  life.  (Space  forbids  enlarging  upon  these  texts,  but 
the  reader  should  search  in  each  case  the  original,  since 
the  force  of  a  citation  is  often  only  thence  apparent.) 

Matt.  xi.  28  (cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.i8,  2  Cor.  vii.13.  Soul  is  here 
the  higher  faculty.)  Matt..\xvii.50(cf.John  x.17.)'  Mark  viii.12 
(cf.  John  xii.27;  xiii.2i.)  Luke  i.46  (cf.  47.)  Acts  xiv.2  (cf. 
Dent,  ii.30;  Ps.  cvi.33;  Dan.  v.20.)  Acts  xiv.22  (cf.  Eph. 
iii.i6.)  Acts  XV. 24  and  2  Pet.  ii.i4(cf.  i  John  iv.6.)  Eph. 

vi. 6  and  Col.  iii.23  (cf.  Matt,  xviii.35.)  Phil.  i. 27;  Heb.  vi.19, 
Heb.  X.38,  39  and  Jas.  i.21  and  v.19,  20  (cf.  i  Cor.  v.5.) 
Heb.  xii.3  (cf.  Is.  lvii.16.)  I  Pet.  i.9,  22  (cf.  Jas.  iv.8;  2  Cor. 

vii. i.)  1  Pet.  ii.ii  (cf.  Gal.  v.17.  This  parallel  seems  deci¬ 

sive.)  I  Pet.  ii.  25  and  Heb.  xiii.  17;  i  Pet.  iv.19  (cf.  Luke 
xxiii.46.)  2  Pet.  ii.  8  (cf.  John  xi.  33.)  3  John  2  {yjrvxv  here 

must  equal  irveOfia.) 

Let  us  turn  now  finally  to  Delitzsch’s  defense  of  trichot¬ 
omy.  He  holds  stoutly,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  soul  is 
immaterial,  belonging  to  the  j/V/c  of  the  spirit,  of  the  same 

'  Dr.  Hickok’s  distinction  (Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.  1875,  see  also  Delitzsch  p.  469) 
between  titrvu'Of  i',  used  of  Christ,  and  of  Herod,  Ananias,  and 

Saphira,  seems  untenable.  See  the  above  parallel,  also  Luke  viii.55.  Acts 
vii.59.  Cf.  Oen.  XXXV.  i8and  l*s.c.\lvi.4: 1  Sam.  XXX.12;  I  K.xvii.22.  However, 
the  exegesis  of  Dr.  Hickok’s  article  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  since  we 
find  him  asserting  with  char.acteristic  positiveness  (p.  6io):  “  The  concep¬ 

tion  is  no  abstract  deduction  /n»//  the  facts,  but  an  universal  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  prerequisite  yl'/'the  facts.  The  facts  themselves  could  not  have  been,  if 
precisely  this  constitution  of  humanity  had  not  first  been.” 
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nature  with  it,  of  the  same  essenee,  but  yet  of  a  different 
substanee.  This,  in  view  of  his  explicit  delinitions,  is  what 
we  must  suppose  him  to  mean,  but  in  truth  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  confused  and  contradictory 
than  his  statements  on  this  subject,  wlien  he  feels  pressed 
by  difficulties  from  this  or  that  quarter.  For  example,  we 
are  often  told  that  spirit  and  soul  are  one  in  essence,  but 
we  read  (p.  264)  “  Man  consists  of  three  essential  elements” 
(body,  soul,  and  spirit.)  Per  contra,  soul  and  si)irit,  by 
definition,  differ  in  substance,  but  (p.  15)  “the  substance  of 
man’s  nature  is  dualistic.’’  Again,  (p.  263  n.)“soul  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  spirit.”  Below,  in  the  same  note,  soul 
is  degraded  almost  to  the  capacity  of  the  so-called  nerve- 
spirit  (whose  existence  Delitzsch  disbelieves.)  Certainly 
freedom  of  choice  is  denied  to  it.  But  see  the  first  great 
commandment.  That  Delitzsch  sometimes  conceives  of 
soul  as  standing  nearer  to  body  than  to  spirit  appears 
from  the  simile  (p.  376)  of  the  spirit  as  king,  the  soul  as 
his  royal  robe,  the  body  as  his  throne.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  house  is  used  (p.  267)  to  ex¬ 
press  “the  relation  of  the  soul  or  of  the  spirit  to  the  body.” 
Does  it  not  matter  which?  If  there  be  a  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  between  soul  and  spirit,  will  it  not  be  manifest 
after  death?  Many  trichotomists  put  the  soul  in  the 
grave,  the  spirit  in  the  heavens.  Not  so  our  author.  After 
depicting  tl>e  change  of  death,  he  proposes  thenceforth  to 
use  the  term  “  soul  ’’  more  frequently  than  before,  “  in  such 
a  way  as  that  the  spirit  is  included  in  the  idea.”  Why 
did  not  we  find,  in  a  biblical  psychology,  the  honest  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  author  made  no  distinction  between  soul  and 
spirit  in  the  future  life,  because  Scripture  made  none  ? 
V^ery  like  this  admission  is  a  remark  on  p.  501:  “  The  souls, 
or,  as  Scripture  expresses  itself  (without,  like  Stnibel, 
wrenching  asunder  soul  and  spirit),  the  spirits  of  departed 
men  (Rev.  vi.9;  i  Pet.  iii.19;  Heb.  xii.23.”) 

Is  not  this  to  fail  at  the  experimentum  crucis  /  The 
credit  of  trichotomy  is  hardly  saved  by  the  curious  eva- 
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sion  (p.  474)  “  the  spirit,  to  which  the  soul  has  retreated.” 
This  distinction  without  a  difference  appears  also  on  this 
side  the  grave.  Page  457  n.  makes  irvevfxa  Gal.  v.  1 7  exactly 
equal  ylrvxn  1  Pet.  ii.ii.  So  nn  pp.  468,469.  The 
Scriptures  quoted  i)rove  too  much  for  the  theory  advo¬ 
cated.  Pages  293,  294  forsake  trichotomy  for  the  common 
division  of  mind  (will,  thought,  and  feeling.)  On  pp. 
259-262  the  great  problem  proposed  is  already  solved, 
without  need  of  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  soul 
as  a  (Ici/s  cx  viachina.  Page  246,  “  the  seven  powers  of  the 
soul  are  not  the  soul’s  own  powers,  but  the  psychical 
powers  of  the  spirit  itself.”  Has  the  soul  self-conscious¬ 
ness  then?  Yes,  but  (p.  184)  “the  self-consciousness  of 
the  soul  is  just  the  self-consciousness  of  the  spirit.”  Vet 
it  would  almost  seem  from  p.  263  (apart  from  the  note,) 
that  the  soul  is  the  consciousness  itself.  Once  more  (p.232), 
“  the  soul,  made  personal  indeed  by  the  spirit,  is  yet,  in 
and  for  itself,  impersonal.”  If  the  reader,  in  despair  at 
these  constant  shifts,  turns  to  the  direct  exposition  in  the 
section  entitled  “  The  false  and  the  true  trichotomy,”  he 
is  by  no  means  relieved  of  perplexity!'  On  p.  no  soul 
and  spirit  are  called  relations  (Bestandtheile),*  then  essen¬ 
tial  elements  (Wesensbestandtheile)  but  in  no  wise  essen- 
tiall}'  distinct  elements  (wesensverschiedene).  Just  below 
it  is  stated,  “  Paul  distinguishes  three  essential  elements  of 


'  I  omit  one  of  the  flattest  contradictions,  as  it  is  probably  a  mistransla¬ 
tion  ;  (p.  1 13)  “  the  soul,  as  essentially  distinct  from  the  spirit,  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  belonjj  to  the  natural  side  of  man."  Thus  it  reads  in  my  copy,  which 
is  dated  on  the  title  page  1875.  but  mentions  no  revision  since  1866.  I 
have  seen  a  copy  dated  1867,  which  gives  an  opposite  sense  ;  “  the  soul  can¬ 
not  possibly  belong  to  the  natural  side  of  man,  as  essentially  distinct  from 
the  spirit”  —  i.  e.,  as  though  it  were  distinct,  which  it  is  not.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  meaning  of  the  original  ;  “  so  kann  die  Seele  unmdglich  als  wesens- 
verschieden  vom  Geiste  der  Naturseite  des  Menschen  angehbren”  u.  s.  w. 
The  silent  revision  has  been  sometimes  for  the  better,  as  on  p.  64,  last  sen¬ 
tence  but  two,  which  is  difficult  enough  in  the  later  copy,  but  utter  nonsense 
in  the  earlier. 

This  should  have  been  rendered  ingredients  or  elements. 
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man  ”  (Wcsensbcstaiulthcile.)  We  turn  the  leaf  (p.  112) 
and  read  that  soul  is  not  “an  element  essentially  distinct 
from  it  ”  [spirit]  (oder  class  sie  ein  wesentlicli  von  ihm 
Vcrschicdenes  sei.)  Page  114,  “The  essential  dilTerence 
(Wesensunterschicd)  between  the  soid  and  the  spirit  is  an 
invention  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  experience.”  But 
if  there  be  no  essential  difference  between  them,  they  can 
not  form  two  essential  elements.  On  the  whole,  Delitzsch’s 
trichotomy  can  hardly  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of  the 
abundant  scriptural  testimony  above  cited,  and  it  this  be 
so,  his  psychology,  built  as  it  is  around  this  threefold-ness, 
is  radically  defective. 

Have  we,  then,  a  sj's/t'f//  of  biblical  psychology  ?  Not 
yet,  or  at  least,  not  here.  We  still  have  need  of  a  host  of 
careful  scholars  to  follow  the  i)ath  opened  by  Roos  and 
Beck  ;  to  labor  patiently,  with  no  theories  to  support,  at 
the  eternal  fecundations  of  the  science  in  the  Word  of 
Gccd,  which  liveth  and  abideth. 


AUTICLK  V. 


PRIMITIVE  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

UY  ritiH'KSSOk  I».  S.  MARTIN,  OK  NKW  YORK  CITY. 

Fkw  questions  of  a  purely  scientific  character  have 
awakened  so  j^reat  and  j^eneral  interest  as  that  of  the 
Anti(piity  of  Man  on  our  j^lobe.  It,  is  but  a  few  years 
since  the  lon^-acce[)ted  chronology,  based  upon  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  was  all  but  univer¬ 
sally  received.  Nor  was  it  until  several  distinct  lines  of 
scientific  investigation  were  found  to  be  apparently  con¬ 
verging  toward  the  same  result,  that  there  has  been  any 
strong  disposition  to  accept  the  idea  that  our  familiar 
chronology  is  perhaps  inadequate  for  the  facts  of  science, 
and  based  on  some  misconception  of  the  biblical  record. 

1  am  speaking  here,  of  course,  not  of  the  irreligious  and 
unbelieving  class  of  thinkers,  but  of  the  great  body  of 
more  or  less  educated  Christian  people,  who  accept  and 
revere  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  word  of  the  God 
alike  of  nature  and  of  grace.  To  such  persons,  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  have  a  more  than  speculative  interest; 
they  awaken  painful  perplexity  and  serious  concern  about 
themes  of  gravest  importance;  and  it  is  doubtless  from 
this  cause,  (piite  as  much  as  from  its  intrinsic  scientific 
interest,  that  the  whole  subject  of  Prehistoric  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  has  risen  into  such  prominence  and  entered  so  widely 
into  the  thought  of  our  day. 

These  discussions,  moreover,  introduce  us  into  a  shad¬ 
owy  and  mysterious  border-land,  lying  between  the  early 
records  and  traditions  of  mankind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  great  periods  of  physical  and  climatic  change  that 
belong  to  the  domain  of  geology,  on  the  other.  Many 
remarkable  suggestions  and  curious  inquiries  begin  to 
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present  themselves  to  the  mind.  What  was  llic  primeval 
status  of  human  society?  Under  what  outward  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  did  our  earliest  ancestors  hud  themselves? 
Was  man  an  eye-witness  of  an}'  of  those  j^rand  phenom¬ 
ena  of  ice  and  Hood  that  marked  the  glacial  age ;  and  was 
he  contemporary  with  those  gigantic  and  abounding  animal 
forms  that  are  only  known  to  us  in  this  later  day  by  their 
buried  and  scattered  bones?  These,  and  many  similar 
problems,  give  great  interest  and  fascination  to  the  whole 
subject,  in  itself  considered ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  recent  discoveries  and  discussions,  apart  from  any  of 
their  higher  bearings,  should  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
the  popular  mind. 

The  purpose  of  this  present  article,  however,  is  not  at 
all  to  enter  into  a  general  consideration  of  the  antiquity 
of  man,  or  of  the  facts  of  })rchistoric  archaeology,  but 
simply  to  set  before  the  reader  some  of  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  discoveries  that  lie  nearest  to  us  in  the 
older  states  of  North  America.  To  do  this  intelligently, 
however,  it  is  needful  to  give  a  summary,  in  the  briefest 
form,  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  science. 

I.  Of  the  Gi,.\tTAi.  Period  in  Geoi.oov. 

All  students  of  the  earth’s  physical  history,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  are  agreed  as  to  the  general  fact, —  first 
brought  forward  by  Agassiz,  further  developed  by  Guyot, 
and  since  then  followed  out  and  worked  up  with  great 
fulness  of  observation  by  many  men  in  many  lands, —  that 
the  last  great  stage  in  the  changes  through  which  our 
globe  has  passed  before  reaching  its  present  condition, 
was  that  of  an  epoch  of  cold  climate  over  the  North 
Temperate  Zone, —  a  ])re valence  of  arctic  conditions  far 
south  of  their  present  limits.  The  facts  may  be  conceived 
of  thus: — a  long  period  during  which  there  was  a  slow  and 
gradual  southward  extension  of  the  region  of  polar  cold, 
and  consequently  of  polar  snows,  accompanied,  and  in  part 
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caused,  by  an  elevation  of  llie  northern  lands.  The  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  these  events  would  be,  as  it  is  now  on  all 
snow-clad  mountains,  that  the  ever-accumulating  snow  and 
ice  would  form  glaciers,  first  on  all  the  higher  lands,  ex¬ 
tending  downward  to  the  lower  levels;  and  then,  as  is  the 
case  in  Greenland  or  Spitzbergen,  that  these  ice-streams 
must  coalesce,  fill  up  the  larger  valleys  to  a  vast  thickness, 
foim  a  general  mantle  of  ice  over  the  entire  country,  and 
spread  themselves  thus  in  ceaseless  and  resistless  exten¬ 
sion,  until  they  reach  either  the  sea,  as  now  on  arctic  and 
antai  ctic  shores,  or  a  region  mild  enough  to  thaw  the  ice- 
mass  at  a  rate  equal  to  its  advance.  In  the  former  case, 
the  end  of  the  glacier  that  reaches  the  sea  is  gradually 
broken  away  to  form  icebergs;  in  the  latter  case,  the  line 
at  wliich  the  rate  of  progress  is  equalled  b}^  the  rate  of 
melting,  is  marked  by  an  accumulation  of  earth  and 
stones,  irregularly  piled  together,  which  is  called  a  “ter¬ 
minal  moraine.”  All  modern  glaciers  that  do  not  reach 
the  sea  form  these  moraines  or  embankments  at  their 
lower  ends.  The  ice,  moving  with  enormous  pressure 
over  and  between  the  rocky  bed  and  sides  of  its  channel 
or  valley,  grinds  and  breaks  and  scrapes  away  fragments, 
large  and  small,  of  the  rock  of  the  region ;  these  become 
embedded  in  the  mass,  and  are  of  course  carried  onward 
with  its  advance,  and  finally  accumulated  at  its  termina¬ 
tion.  In  their  enforced  journey,  however,  they  leave  en¬ 
during  traces  of  their  presence :  all  those  that  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  glacier  are  of  course  held  under  extreme 
pressure  ;  and,  like  the  grains  of  emery  in  the  leaden  wheel 
of  the  lapidary,  these  ice-embedded  stones  smooth  and 
polish  and  grind  and  furiow  the  bed  over  which  they  are 
moved.  The  traces  of  an  ancient  glacier,  therefore,  are 
perfectly  characteristic  and  unmistakable:  the  grooved 
and  polished  surface  of  its  bed,  and  the  irregularly  heaped- 
up  ridge  of  its  terminal  moraine,  are  as  clear  and  convinc¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  of  a  geologist,  as  the  foot-print  on  the 
sand  was  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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The  fact  is  conspicuous  that  the  whole  of  eastern  North 
America,  down  to  about  latitude  40°,  is  thus  ice-worn 
wherever  the  rock  is  favorably  situated  to  show  and  to 
retain  these  markings;  and  the  line  of  the  “Great  Termi¬ 
nal  Moraine”  has  now  been  traced,  by  the  independent 
labors  of  several  observers,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  across 
the  country,  over  mountains  and  valleys  and  ])rairies,  at 
least  as  far  as  Minnesota.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  the  facts  are  equally  clear  and  conspicuous,  save  that 
there  the  limit  of  drift  and  of  ice-markings  does  not  reach 
as  far  southward  as  here  by  several  degrees, — a  fact  which 
corresponds  substantially  with  the  present  relative  differ¬ 
ence  in  climate  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  in  Europe  a  further  series  of  facts  has  been  recog¬ 
nized,  of  an  important  kind ;  viz.,  the  indications  of  two 
periods  of  cold  climate,  separated  by  a  milder  interval. 
The  first  of  these  glacial  epochs  was  evidently  much  more 
severe  and  protracted  than  the  second :  it  was  character¬ 
ized  by  a  great  “continental  ice-sheet,”  moving  in  a  gene- 
•ral  southerly  course  across  northern  Euro])e  and  the 
British  Isles,  and  spreading  its  mantle  of  drift  material 
and  leaving  its  scratched  and  polished  markings  all  over 
the  region.  The  second  was  a  period  of  sub-arctic  con¬ 
ditions,  when  the  ice  action  was  not  on  this  broad  conti¬ 
nental  scale,  but  rather  consisted  in  a  great  extension  of 
the  present  glacier-systems  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Alps, 
and  the  formation  of  others  on  all  high  elevations.  In 
other  words,  this  second  cold  period  was  not  so  prolonged 
as  to  go  on  to  the  union  of  these  local  glaciers,  and  the 
production  of  an  ice-sheet  covering  the  whole  country. 

Between  these  two  glacial  epochs,  we  have  evidence  of 
a  time  of  lower  level,  of  mild  temperature,  and  of  abun¬ 
dant  animal  life.  This  has  been  termed  the  “  inter-glacial  ” 
period.  It  has  been  fully  recognized  abroad,  but  not  until 
lately  has  it  been  definitely  traced  out  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  on  the  jiassing  away  of  any  such  jieriod  of 
long-continued  and  wide-spread  cold  and  snow,  there 
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must  be  inevitably  just  such  phenomena  as  we  see  every 
year  at  the  breaking-up  of  winter, —  a  prevalence,  over 
the  whole  region  affected,  of  floods  and  freshets, —  only 
on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
covering  of  ice  and  snow.  Without  going  into  details,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that,  overlying  the  drift  and  the  scratches 
of  the  glacial  period,  we  have  abundant  deposits  of  clays, 
sand,  rolled  stones,  etc.,  all  bearing  clearly  the  marks  of 
transportation  and  deposit  by  flowing  water.  These, 
moreover,  extend  far  south  of  the  limits  of  the  ice-sheet, 
as  marked  by  the  great  moraine,  and  may  be  traced 
through  all  our  valle3’s  and  water-courses  till  they  reach 
and  join  the  deposits  of  the  sea-shore.  During  all  this  long 
melting-time  of  the  glacial  ice,  our  little  streams  were  tor¬ 
rents  and  our  rivers  were  floods;  and  thus  a  vast  amount 
of  transportation  and  deposit  of  material,  and  of  valle^’- 
excavation,  was  performed  by  streams  that  now  are  but 
the  shrunken  remnants  of  what  once  they  were. 

11.  Of  Primf.vai,  Man  in  Eukoi’E. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  seen  the  stone 
arrow-heads  and  other  such  implements  wrought  by  our 
Indians,  and  now  found  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of 
this  country.  Any  museum  of  antiquities  will  show  man^' 
and  varied  forms  of  these  weapons,  and  numerous  other 
articles  of  ornament  or  use,  fashioned  from  like  materials, 
with  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  neatness.  Of  the  human 
origin  of  such  utensils,  no  one  in  his  senses  can  doubt. 
Moreover,  where  savage  tribes  still  dwell,  here  or  in  other 
lands,  such  articles  are  now  manufactured,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  seen  and  studied. 

The  fact  was  at  first  strange  and  startling,  that  all  over 
Europe,  so  long  the  seat  of  civilization,  are  to  be  found 
similar  stone  implements, — axes,  spear-heads,  arrow-points, 
etc., — belonging  evidently  to  a  ver)'  remote  antiquity.  But 
the  fact  is  more  remarkable,  when  we  find  that  these  ancient 
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relies  1^0  back  to  a  time  closely  associated  with  the  later 
portions  of  the  a^e  of  glacial  cold. 

The  study  of  the  stone  implements  of  Kurope  soon 
showed  that  two  types,  or  series,  of  them  exist,  belonging 
to  two  distinct  periods.  Those  of  the  earlier  type  are 
roughly  chipj)ed  or  broken  into  shape;  those  of  the  later 
type  are  wrought  with  more  care  and  skill,  and  are  often 
elegantly  polished.  These  last  are  associated  with  bones 
of  domestic  animals,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  evidences 
of  some  pursuit  of  agriculture;  they  belong,  therefore,  to 
a  later  ])eriod,  and  are  not  in  any  ])roper  sense  vestiges  of 
“  l^rimeval  Man.”  We  will  therefore  dismiss  these  “  Neo¬ 
lithic”  remains,  as  they  are  called,  and  turn  briefly  to  the 
older,  or  “  Palaeolithic,”  implements. 

These  rougher  and  earlier  traces  of  human  handiwork 
are  again  found  to  belong  to  two  groups  and  two  j)eriods. 
The  most  rudely  made  and  ancient  are  found  chiefly  in 
caverns,  l)uried  under  a  floor  of  stalagmite  formed  by  the 
lime-dripj)ing  of  ages,  and  associated  with  the  bones  of 
animals  long  extinct, —  the  mammoth  or  furry  elephant, 
the  h)uroj)ean  rhinoceros,  the  great  cave-bear,  the  cave- 
hyena,  etc.,  etc.  Those  of  the  other  series,  less  rude  in 
workmanship,  are  found  associated  with  the  bones  of  ani¬ 
mals  now  confined  either  to  sub-arctic  latitudes  or  to  high 
elevations,  as  the  reindeer,  musk-ox,  mr.’inot,  etc.  To 
sum  u[)  the  results  of  careful  investigation,  it  is  pretty 
clearly  and  generally  recognized  that  in  these  last  we 
have  the  relics  of  man  in  Euroj)e  during  the  second,  or 
less  severe,  glacial  time,  when  he  lived  in  much  such 
fashion  as  the  Eskimo  people  do  now,  hunting  the  musk- 
(ix  and  reindeer,  and  using  only  implements  of  stone  or 
bone.  With  the  passing  away  of  this  period  of  cold,  the 
arctic  animals  gradually  followed  the  retreating  ice  toward 
the  north;  and  so  did  also,  to  all  appearance,  the  human 
tribes  that  hunted  and  lived  upon  them.  Whether  this 
was  by  preference,  or  due  to  the  hostile  incursions  of 
other  peoples  from  the  south  and  east,  we  cannot  attempt 
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to  say.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable  view.  But 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  Eskimos  of  the  far  north,  and 
the  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Lapland,  illustrate  to  us  a 'phase 
and  staf^e  of  life  that  is  a  close  approximation  to  that  of 
the  dwellers  in  Central  Europe  in  the  second  j^lacial  per¬ 
iod,  if  it  be  not  indeed  a  direct  continuation  thereof. 

Ml.  Of  f’kiMKV.M.  Man  in  AMP:ki('A. 

\ 

On  this  continent,  the  “Stone  Ajrc”  has  lasted  far  later 
than  in  Europe;  and,  indeed,  it  is  still  in  full  existence 
amoni^  the  Indian  tribes,  wherever  civilized  weapons  have 
not  vet  become  familiar.  But  how  far  does  it  run  back 
into  the  past?  The  Indian  proper  is  |)erhaps  but  a  late 
comer,  crossinj^over  from  Asia,  at  or  near  Behring’s  Straits, 
within  a  few  centuries  only,  and  overrunning  the  coun¬ 
try  southward  and  eastward,  sweeping  away  a  wide-spread 
race  of  milder  and  more  civilized  type,  whose  mounds, 
mines,  and  burial-places  alone  remain  to  attest  their  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
south-western  semi-civilized  life  of  the  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  tribes  is  a  remnant  of  this  earlier  condition;  and 
that  its  fullest  development  was  seen  and  destroyed  by 
the  Sj)anish  “  conquistadores”  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  Nay,  more:  it  would  seem  as  though  the  Indians 
that  inhabited  New  England  two  or  three  centuries  ago  had 
not  then  occupied  it  so  very  long ;  for  the  natives  of  that 
region  encountered  by  the  Northmen  in  their  visits  to  our 
coast  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  are  described 
in  such  wise  as  to  indicate  rather  an  Eskimo  than  an  In¬ 
dian  race. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  most  germane  to  our 
subject  is,  what  are  the  earliest  human  traces  in  North 
America,  and  lunv  far,  if  at  all,  do  they  lead  back  to  the 
ice-period  of  geology?  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest, 
that  much  the  fullest  study,  and  much  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence,  on  these  points,  relate  to  a  district  near  to  the  very 
centres  of  our  metropolitan  modern  life. 
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At  the  point  on  the  Delaware  river  where  the  city  of 
Trenton  stands,  there  exists  a  wide  and  thick  deposit  of  a 
peculiar  dark-colored  river-gravel,  covering  an  area  of 
several  square  miles,  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  some¬ 
times  fifty  feet.  It  forms  the  gravel  islands  in  the  stream, 
and  the  bluffs  along  the  banks;  and  it  is  readily  and 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  “yellow  gravel,”  a  marine 
deposit  of  much  greater  age, o  that  covers  most  of  the 
adjacent  region,  especially  to  the  eastward.  This  dark- 
colored  river-gravel  bears  all  the  marks  by  which  geolo¬ 
gists  recognize  the  deposit  of  a  strong  flow  of  fresh  water, 
and  evidently  goes  back  to  a  time  when  the  present  Dela¬ 
ware  rolled  seaward  with  a  mighty  current,  and  here 
spread  out,  at  a  wider  porticin  of  the  valley,  into  a  broad 
expanse  of  several  miles  across. 

This  deposit,  moreover,  is  of  comparatively  recent  age, 
as  none  has  been  formed  since,  except  the  modern  mud  of 
the  existing  Delaware. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this  gravel,  and  the  state 
of  things  that  it  reveals,  with  the  melting-period  of  the 
glacial  ice,  as  previously  described  in  this  paper. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  these  matters,  however,  lies  in 
tlie  fact  that  in  this  river-flood  gravel  are  found  the  first 
well-defined  and  a.ssured  traces  of  the  j^resence  of  man. 

The  discovery  and  determination  of  these  human  relics 
we  owe  to  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  and  diligence  of  one 
solitary  worker  in  science,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  most  interesting  and 
fruitful  discoveries  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  have 
been  made  by  just  such  disinterested  and  isolated  lovers 
of  nature  and  of  truth,  whose  labors  have  been  too  often 
but  little  known  or  apj)reciated  in  the  communities  where 
they  have  dwelt. 

Dr.  Abbott  had  long  collected  the  Indian  implements 
which  abound  in  the  surface  soil  of  the  region  near  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  are  washed  out  by  rains  or  turned  up  by  the 
})low.  Becoming  interested  in  the  writings  of  Sir  John 
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Lubbock  on  primitive  man,  he  entered  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  that  gentleman,  and  sent  him  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Trenton  relics.  Naturally,  this  e.xchange  of 
thought  led  to  closer  study  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
whole  subject ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  both  gentlemen 
observed  and  remarked  upon  the  occurrence  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  implements  among  those  collected.  The 
one  type  was  that  of  the  familiar  “  Indian  arrow-heads,” 
made  with  considerable  skill  and  neatness,  of  quartz  or 
hornstone  (a  variety  of  quartz  resembling  Hint).  The 
other  type  was  entirely  distinct:  the  implements  were 
larger,  much  ruder  in  make,  and  consisted  of  a  dark  argil¬ 
lite,  or  hardened  clay-slate.  Dr.  Abbott  now  began  to 
seek  particularly  for  these  latter  implements,  which  were 
much  rarer  than  the  others;  and  soon  found  that  they 
occurred  only  on  the  river-banks,  and  had  apparently  been 
washed  out  of  the  gravel  bluffs.  The  fields  and  farms  of 
the  neighborhood  yielded  plenty  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
relics,  but  none  of  these  ruder,  and,  as  it  now  appeared, 
far  earlier  ones.  The  two  kinds  were  never  found  to¬ 
gether. 

On  the  strength  of  these  data,  Dr.  Abbott  published  a 
notice  in  some  of  the  scientific  journals,  claiming  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  human  implements  in  this  gravel  of  the  glacial 
age.  So  remarkable  a  suggestion  did  not,  however,  go 
unchallenged.  At  once  the  demand  was  made  for  positive 
proof.  It  was  required  that  the  implements  be  found,  not 
merely  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  presumably  washed 
out  of  the  bluff,  but  in  situ,  embedded  in  the  gravel.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  Doctor  was  enabled  to  meet  this 
demand  with  triumphant  success:  the  implements  were 
found  in  the  bluff  itself,  projecting  from  its  face  at  depths 
of  several  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  countr}'. 
Moreover,  as  if  to  aid  the  zealous  and  laborious  student,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  now  began  a  great  series 
of  cuttings  through  this  same  gravel,  half  a  mile  or  so  away 
from  the  river.  Here,  of  course,  perfectly  fresh  and  un- 
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disturbed  sections  of  the  beds  were  laid  open  day  by  day, 
and  a  rich  field  of  study  opened  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible.  Happily,  the  man  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  were  thus  brought  together. 

The  result  of  long  and  constant  search  has  been  to  ren¬ 
der  the  facts  abundantly  clear  that  these  ancient  river- 
gravels,  wherever  accessible,  contain  human  implements, 
and  that  these  are  always  of  one  particular  type, —  rudely 
wrought  from  the  dark-gray  argillite, —  while  they  never 
contain  the  neater  workmanship,  in  quartz  and  hornstone, 
that  the  Indian  tribes  have  left  scattered  through  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  More  recently.  Dr.  Abbott  has  obtained  a  hu¬ 
man  jaw-bone  in  the  gravels.  Man  then,  in  a  rude  stage 
of  advancement,  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  when  that  stream 
was  swelled  far  beyond  its  present  limits,  and  when  it 
covered  a  large  part  of  its  modern  banks  with  a  broad, 
deep  Hood  derived  from  the  melting  of  glacial  ice. 

This  seems  to  carry  the  presence  of  man  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  Although  the  glacial  age  is  geologically 
recent,  it  is  chronologically  far  away :  computations  arc 
attempted,  indeed  ;  but  we  lack  any  satisfactory  data  for 
them  as  yet ;  and  they  vary  from  thousands  even  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Has  man  been  thus  long  in 
America? 

To  meet  this  last  question,  another  series  of  observa¬ 
tions,  entirely  independent  from  those  of  Dr.  Abbott,  has 
now  come  in  to  supplement  his  work.  Professor  Henry 
Carvill  Lewis,  a  young  but  very  accomplished  geologist  of 
Philadelphia,  was  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  as  one  of  the  scientific  corps  of  assistants,  and 
took  charge  of  the  surface  geology  of  the  region  along 
the  Delaware.  It  is  to  Professor  Lewis  (assisted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  F.  Wright)  that  we  owe,  in  great  part,  the 
beautiful  and  careful  work  done  in  tracing  and  mapping 
the  “Great  Terminal  Moraine”  of  the  continental  ice- 
sheet,  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  from  the  New  Jersey  to  the  Ohio  line.  He  has 
been  a  specialist  in  the  department  of  glacial  geology. 

The  outcome  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  work  along  the  Delaware 
has  been  to  show  the  true  age  and  relations  of  this  dark 
Trenton  gravel,  and  to  prove  that  it  represents,  not  the 
flood-time  of  the  earlier  and  greater  ice-period,  but  that 
of  the  second  or  minor  one.  This  distinction,  as  above 
stated,  has  long  been  recognized  abroad,  but  not  until 
recently  in  North  America.  Professor  Lewis’s  evidence 
is  of  this  kind  ;  viz. — 

Somewhat  lower  down  the  Delaware  there  occurs  a 
great  deposit  of  fresh-water  clays  and  gravels,  largely 
developed  in  the  region  about  Philadelphia,  and  unques- 
*  tionably,  both  from  position  and  structure,  the  product  of 
the  hrst  or  greater  post-glacial  floods.  This  is  the  clay  of 
which  the  Philadelphia  brick  is  made.  Now  the  Trenton 
gravel,  which  is  quite  different  and  easily  distinguished,  is 
found,  when  followed  down  the  river,  to  be  a  later  deposit, 
laid  down  in  the  channel  cut  by  the  river  through  these 
earlier  brick-clays  and  red  gravels  of  Philadelphia.  The 
particular  reasons  why  these  deposits  are  thus  somewhat 
irregularly  distributed  along  the  valley,  are  discussed  by 
Professor  Lewis  in  a  brief'  but  admirable  series  of  papers 
on  the  “  Geology  of  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,” 
and  on  “The  Trenton  Gravels  and  their  Relation  to  the 
Antiquity  of  Man.”  But  the  evidence  is  clear  and  ample. 

For  this  second  glacial  era,  which  has  been  designated 
as  the  “Reindeer  Period”  abroad,  Mr.  Lewis  proposes 
the  term  “Eskimo  Period,” — suggesting  that  the  name 
should  be  given  from  the  highest  form  of  life,  and  that 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  primitive  dwellers  along  the 
Delaware  valley,  like  the  early  men  abroad,  as  above  re¬ 
marked,  were  so  closely  related  in  their  condition  and 
mode  of  life  to  the  existing  Eskimo  race,  that  it  is  strongly 
probable  that  the  latter  are  but  the  migrated  descendants 
of  the  former. 

On  this  point,  many  interesting  data  have  been  recently 
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gathered  together  and  presented  by  Pn)tessor  A.  S. 
Packard  in  the  American  Natirralist  for  May  and  June, 
1885,  “On  the  Labrador  Eskimo  and  their  former  range 
Southward.”  It  is  here  shown  very  clearly  that  we  can 
trace  this  arctic  people  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
even  to  some  extent  across  into  Newfoundland,  within  the 
past  century,  or  but  little  more,  and  that  this  region  has 
many  traditions  and  vestiges  of  their  conflicts  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  branch  of 
the  Eskimo  that  inhabit  Greenland  entered  it  from  North¬ 
ern  Labrador,  and  that  they  seem  to  have  migrated  north¬ 
ward  along  the  coast  islands,  and  finall}’  crossed  Davis’ 
Strait,  under  a  constant  vis  a  tergo  from  the  hostile  tribes 
of  the  south  and  west,  at  no  very  ancient  day.  All  these 
indications  favor  the  view  that  they  may  well  have  occu¬ 
pied  large  districts  of  eastern  North  America  at  a  re¬ 
moter  period. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sketch  that  man’s 
record  in  eastern  America  hardly  runs  back  as  far  as  it 
has  been  traced  abroad.  These  Trenton  relics  carry  us  to 
a  very  well-defined  period, —  the  close  of  the  second  gla¬ 
cial  epoch.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  evidences  of 
human  occupancy  and  handicraft  are  found  not  only  in 
the  corresponding  “  Reindeer  period,”  but  further  back 
still,  as  above  stated,  in  the  “inter-glacial”  time,  when  a 
milder  climate  prevailed,  and  an  abounding  animal  life 
existed,  that  is  now  largely  if  not  wholly  extinct.  Of 
any  thing  like  this  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  in  eastern 
North  America.  Some  geologists,  indeed,  lay  claim  to 
indications  of  a  far  earlier  presence  of  man, —  even  before 
the  “Great  Ice  Age,”  back  in  the  later  beds  of  the  Terti¬ 
ary  time.  Such  is  the  celebrated  and  much-disputed 
“  Whitney  skull,”  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  a 
great  depth  in  the  gold-bearing  gravel  of  California.  But 
we  need  stronger  evidence,  and  much  more  of  it,  before 
these  views  can  be  generally  received. 

The  latest  announcement  of  this  kind  is  that  of  a  “fos- 
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sil  man,”  found  in  a  hard  travertine  bed  (deposited  from 
hot  calcerous  sj)rinj^s)  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tezcoco, 
near  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  bed  has  been  disturbed 
and  broken  up  by  an  extrusion  of  volcanic  rock,  of  which 
there  exists  no  tradition.  But  as  similar  beds  in  the 
neij^hborhood  contain  fossils  of  Quaternary  age  (equiv¬ 
alent  to  our  glacial  and  interglacial  periods  of  the  North), 
and  as  the  teeth  show  certain  peculiar  features  already 
noted  in  ancient  Toltec  graves,  there  is  nothing  here  to 
indicate  any  greater  antiquity  than  is  already  proved  in 
the  case  of  human  remains  of  the  interglacial  time  in 
Europe,  or,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  Delaware  valley. 

Since  Dr.  Abbott’s  discoveries  have  been  published, 
however,  a  lady  in  the  West,  Miss  Franc  E.  Babbitt,  has 
found  similar  facts  in  the  later  glacial  beds  of  Minnesota. 
The  specimens  consist  of  a  large  number  of  very  rudely 
“flaked”  implements  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  made  of 
white  quartz,  and  lying  in  a  single  stratum  or  layer  in  the 
“bluff  deposit”  of  the  Mississippi  river.  This  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  best  authorities  as  representing,  like  the 
Delaware  gravel,  the  flood-time  following  the  latest  ice- 
period.  The  peculiar  feature  of  these  specimens,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  they  are  not  scattered  through  the  deposit, 
as  though  lost  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  savages,  which  is  the  case  at  Trenton;  but  they 
lie  as  originally  placed  by  the  hands  of  makers  or  owners, 
carefully  assorted  in  little  heaps  and  groups, —  those  of 
one  shape  and  kind  together, —  the  whole  evidently  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  cache,  or  perhaps  the  primitive  stock-in-trade 
of  some  early  worker  in  quartz.  This,  of  course,  proves 
that  they  were  laid  upon  dry  ground ;  and  that  then  they 
were  slowly  and  gently  covered  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
river,  then  buried  in  its  fine  mud,  and  lastly  overlaid  by 
the  main  deposit  of  the  second  glacial  flood.  The  makers, 
therefore,  lived  prior  to  or  early  in  this  second  glacial 
time ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  correspond  most  nearly  in 
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elate  with  the  interglacial  tribes  of  Europe, —  the  earliest 
yet  traced. 

The  papers  published  by  Miss  Babbitt  are  exceedingly 
interesting  {American  Naturalist,  June  and  July,  1884),  and 
show  great  care  and  perseverance  in  study,  and  skilful 
command  of  her  subject  as  a  writer. 

In  closing  this  brief  outline  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man  upon  this  con¬ 
tinent,  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss  as  to  the  bearings 
of  the  whole  inquiry  upon  the  received  views  of  the  time 
of  man’s  presence  on  the  globe.  One  fact  is  clear, —  that 
both  here  and  in  Europe  races  and  tribes  that  liv'ed  and 
wrought  as  many  savages  do  now,  witnessed  the  whole 
second  period,  at  least,  of  the  Great  Ice  Age.  We  can 
well  believe,  as  Professor  Carvill  Lewis  argues,  that  the 
closing  portion  of  these  events  may  not  have  been  so 
vastly  remote  in  time  as  many  geologists  are  wont  to 
think.  Omne  ignotum  pro  antique,  is  a  saying  that  hds  had 
many  illustrations.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  interglacial  epoch,  however  we  may  abridge  the 
estimates,  was  not  a  good  many  thousands  of  years  ago. 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  scriptural  chronology  ?  is  a 
question  that  troubles  many  earnest  minds. 

To  attempt  any  thing  like  an  answer  to  this  grave  in¬ 
quiry  would  require  more  space  than  the  limits  of  the 
present  article  permit.  But  a  few  suggestions  may  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  relieve  some  perplexed  and  anxious 
thinkers.  We  may  note,  first,  the  virtue  and  the  necessity 
of  patience,  in  the  presence  of  unsolved  problems.  Be¬ 
cause  two  aspects  of  a  subject  do  not  seem  to  us  to  agree, 
it  does  not  follow  that  no  agreement  is  possible:  and  the 
person  who  despairs  in  the  presence  of  such  difficulties  is 
like  the  schoolboy  who  cries  over  the  “sum”  in  arithme¬ 
tic  that  he  cannot  at  once  perform.  Every  department  of 
human  life  and  experience  and  study  is  full  of  unsolved 
problems  and  apparent  contradictions,  which  in  time  will 
and  do  resolve  themselves  to  him  who  will  “  learn  to  labor 
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and  to  wait.”  Let  no  man  loose  his  hold,  therefore,  on 
any  important  aspect  of  truth,  because  he  cannot  see  how 
to  adjust  it  to  another  truth. 

Again,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  we  have  rightly  read 
or  rightl)'  interpreted  the  early  biblical  chronology.  As 
the  “days”  of  Genesis  i.  have  expanded  before  more  care¬ 
ful  study  info  a  figure  for  grand  creative  periods,  .so  it 
may  be  that,  hidden  under  the  apparently  simple  wording 
of  the  ancient  record,  there  lies  a  deeper  meaning  and  a 
wider  sweep  than  we  have  been  able  yet  to  recognize,  in 
reference  to  the  duration  of  the  early  human  periods. 
Nor  yet  is  it  certain,  to  go  a  step  farther,  that  the  pre¬ 
historic  and  glacial  stone-workers  were  indeed  of  our  own 
race.  There  is  nothing  in  either  nature  or  Scripture  to 
prevent  our  conceiving  of  tribes  of  beings  as  occupying 
our  globe  for  ages  before  the  present  moral  and  spiritual 
dispensation  commenced.  Man,  as  we  know  him,  began 
with  a  creature  capable  of  receiving  a  divine  revelation 
and  of  obeying  or  violating  a  divine  command.  Herein  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  humanity,  herein  its  glory 
and  its  peril.  That  in  the  long  and  slow  evolution-process 
other  races  may  have  preceded  ours,  living  under  another 
and  lower  dispensation,  is  an  idea  neither  impossible  nor 
absurd.  There  is  much,  indeed,  to  suggest  it.  With 
them,  however,  we  have  naught  to  do,  in  any  of  those  moral 
and  spiritual  relations  which  it  is  the  function  of  Scripture 
to  reveal  and  enforce :  they  are  to  us  only  a  subject  of  geo¬ 
logical  and  speculative  interest.  Least  of  all,  need  their 
poor  bygone  relics  cause  any  man  of  the  present  race  to 
question  the  divine  revelation,  to  lose  faith  in  the  great 
spiritual  realities,  or  to  dcnibt  the  “  promise  and  potency 
of  life”  set  before  the  righteous  and  the  redeemed. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ENGLAND’S  OPIUM  POL 
ICY  TO  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 


HY  THE  REV.  J.\MES  ItRAXD,  I). I).,  OliERI.IN,  O. 

Professor  Lecce,  of  Oxford,  reports,  in  his  Relig¬ 
ions  of  China,  the  following  conversation  between  him- 
self  and  the  Chinese  ambassador  at  London  in  1877; 
“‘You  know,’  said  the  Chinaman,  ‘both  England  and 
China.  Which  country  do  3^011  sa}'  is  the  better  of  the 
two?’  I  replied,  ‘  England.’  He  was  disappointed,  and 
added,  ‘  I  mean,  looking  at  them  from  a  moral  stand-point, 
—  looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of  benevolence,  righteous¬ 
ness,  propriet3’,  which  countr}’  do  3011  say  is  the  better?’ 
After  some  demur  and  fencing  I  again  replied,  ‘  England.’ 
I  never  saw  a  man  more  surprised.  He  pushed  his  chair 
back,  got  on  his  feet,  took  a  turn  across  the  room,  cried 
out,  ‘You  sa3‘,  that,  looked  at  from  the  moral  stand-point, 
England  is  better  than  China!  Then  how  is  it  that  En¬ 
gland  insists  on  our  taking  her  opium  ?  ’  ”  ' 

It  is  eas3'  for  the  Christian  reader  to  spring  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  is  only  another  instance  of  the  conceit 
and  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  people.  But,  if  we  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  English  people  and  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  j-emember  that  the  Chinaman  has  known 
England  chiefly  as  a  great  commercial  power,  a  different 
conclusion  is  at  least  possible.  At  any  rate,  the  China¬ 
man’s  opinion  starts  some  questions  which  cannot  be  set¬ 
tled  b3’  simpl3'  sa3’ing  that  he  is  a  heathen.  Of  what 
degree  of  intelligence  is  he  possessed?  What  facts  of 
experience  constitute  the  grounds  of  his  conclusion? 
Does  England’s  opium  polic3’  represent  Christian  civiliza- 

*  The  Religions  of  China,  by  Professor  James  Legge,  Oxford,  p.  308. 
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tion?  And  if  so,  what  are  its  points  of  superiority  over 
Chinese  civilization?  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  intercourse  between  the  two  powers,  what 
relation  dt)es  English  civilization  sustain  to  the  “golden 
rule”?  What  is  to  be  the  influence  of  that  intercourse 
upon  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Chinese  Empire? 
These,  and  many  other  kindred  questions  in  which  all 
Christendom  is  interested,  force  the  subject  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  anew  upon  public  attention.  A  moral  evil 
affecting  the  destiny  of  millions  of  men,  and  sustained  by 
the  government  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of 
Christendom,  would  seem  to  be  always  a  timqly  theme. 
But  there  arc  two  or  three  special  reasons  why  it  should 
be  discussed  anew  at  this  time.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  China  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
mission  fields  of  the  world,  brings  that  country  into  special 
prominence.  If  England  has  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
opium  trade,  she  cannot  have  the  monopoly  of  interest  in 
its  consequences  to  China.  All  Christian  people  are  now 
on  the  alert  for  China’s  redemption.  Whoever  wrongs 
China  to-day,  wrongs  the  Christian  world. 

Again,  the  remarkable  awakening  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
science  of  the  English  people  themselves  on  this  subject 
is  stimulating  thought  and  interest  in  other  lands.  Ear¬ 
nest  Christian  men  in  England  have  fought  the  opium  pol¬ 
icy  from  the  beginning.  But  in  recent  years  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  has  become  general  and  intense.  The 
“Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,”  with 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  at  its  head,  is  pushing  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  traffic  to  the  wall.'  Hitherto,  American  mis- 

'  This  society  is  supported  by  almost  the  entire  Christian  sentiment  of 
England.  In  accordance  with  its  views,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  assembled 
at  llasel  in  1879,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  declaration:  “That 
this  conference,  prompted  by  the  reports  laid  before  it  as  to  the  present 
state  of  evangelical  missions  in  China  and  India,  expresses  its  full  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic  which  have  been 
made  during  many  years  past,  and  desires  to  support  the  protests  against 
the  trade  which  fiom  time  to  time  have  been  raised  by  various  evangelical 
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sionaries  in  China  have  wisely  left  their  English  brethren 
there  to  fight  the  battle  with  their  own  government.  But 
now  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to 
extend  their  sympathy  and  aid  to  English  reformers  in 
this  anti-opium  struggle,  both  in  the  interest  of  China  and 
of  England  herself. 

Moreover,  Americans  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  this 
theme.  To  them  it  has  become  a  personal  one.  The 
opium  curse  forced  upon  China  so  many  years  ago  is 
now,  through  Chinese  immigration,  introduced  here,  and, 
like  the  liquor  traffic,  stands  directly  athwart  the  path  oi 
Christian  progress  in  America  as  well  as  China.  The  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous  growth 
of  this  vice  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Of  the  105,000 
Chinese  in  this  country,  more  than  20,000  are  victims  of 
opium.'  The  amount  of  opium  consumed  for  smoking 
purposes,  in  1880,  was  then  increasing  at  the  rate  of  17,000 
pounds  per  year.’'  Opium  dens  were  multiplying  in  every 
city.  According  to  the  recent  statement  of  Dr.  F.  N.  Ham¬ 
mond,  made  to  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  “onl}’ 
about  20,00D  pounds  of  o})ium  were  used  in  the  United 
States  in  1840.  In  1880  the  amount  had  risen  to  533,450 
pounds.  In  1868  there  were  about  70,000  opium  eaters  in 
this  country;  now  there  are  more  than  500,000.  Women 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  drug  even  more  than  men.’”' 
If  these  statements  are  reliable,  the  oj)ium  vice  is  fast 
becoming  a  national  evil  of  America  as  of  China.  And 

and  missionary  churches  and  by  many  distinf^uished  friends  of  Christian 
missions.  The  conference  unites  with  their  English  bretlircn  in  declaring 
this  long-established  trade  to  be  a  crying  injustice  against  China,  a  cause  of 
offence  which  deeply  injures  the  honor  of  the  Christian  name  both  in 
Christian  and  heathen  countries,  and  especially  an  immense  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christian  missionary  work.”  .See  Protestant  Foreign  Missions, 
by  Dr.  Christlieb,  p.  2ck;. 

'  Opium  Smoking  in  America  and  China,  by  II.  II.  Kane,  M.D.,  pp.  18 
and  19. 

Ibid.,  p.  18. 

■*  New  York  Independent. 
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this  is  an  ever  strengthcniiii^  reason  why  the  subject 
should  be  kept  before  the  American  public. 

1.  No  intelligent  discussion  of  the  opium  question  can 
be  had  without  at  least  a  brief  sketch  ot  the  historical 
facts  involved,  sufficient  to  put  the  salient  points  of  the 
case  before  the  reader’s  mind. 

England’s  opium  policy  began  in  1773.  Eight  years 
later  Warren  Hastings  sent  i,Coo  chests  of  opium  to  China. 
In  1795  the  East  India  Company  became  the  “sole  culti¬ 
vators  and  sellers  of  opium  in  British  India.”  '  The  opium 
revenue  of  India  at  once  rose  to  200,000  pounds  a  year. 
Here  began  the  great  temptation  to  the  Chinese  })cople, 
and  here  began  also  the  desperate  but  ineffectual  struggle 
of  the  Chinese  government  against  that  evil  which  is  now 
undermining  the  most  venerable  empire  of  earth.  In 
1799  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  against  the  importation 
of  opium,  and  threatened  transportation,  and  afterward 
death  by  strangling,  to  opium  smokers.  This  was  followed 
by  heavy  penalties  against  smuggling,  which  had  become 
the  prevailing  crime.  Notwithstanding  these  radical 
measures,  the  business  was  pushed  by  the  company  till 
the  profits  at  Calcutta  rose  to  more  than  1,000,000  pounds 
sterling  a  year. 

The  directors  at  London,  it  would  seem,  had  some  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  about  the  business,  for,  in  1817,  they 
wrote  that  if  they  could  completely  abolish  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  opium  they  “would  gladly  do  it  in  compassion  for 
mankind.”  ’  They  went  on,  however,  enormously  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  of  the  drug,  extending  its  cultivation 
into  central  India,  and  forcing  the  Indian  princes  to  grant 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  buy  and  sell  the  native  opium. 
They  also  compelled  the  natives  of  Malwa  to  pay  a  duty 

'  Article  in  Modern  Review  entitled  “England’s  Opium  Dealings,”  repub¬ 
lished  in  Littell’s  Living  Age,  vol.  xxxii.  (fifth  series)  p.  383.  See  also  Ameri¬ 
can  Eclectic,  vol.  i.  for  articles  for  and  against  the  traffic. 

*  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.I’.,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

*  Littell’s  Living  Age,  vol.  xxxii.  (fifth  series)  p.  338. 
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of  sixty  pounds  on  every  chest  of  opium  which  passed 
through  British  territory  to  the  coast. 

In  1821  the  governor  of  Canton  made  still  lurther  inef¬ 
fectual  efforts  to  suppress  the  illegal  trade.  But  foreign 
smuggling  continued,  C'hinese  officials  were  corrupted, 
and  the  business  increased. 

A  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  The  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  expired  in  1834,  and  the  British  government 
itself  became  the  sole  manager  of  the  China  trade.  From 
this  point  onward  Parliament  is  alone  responsible.  The 
trade  was  henceforth  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  smug¬ 
gling.  There  was  no  duty  on  opium  to  be  avoided  at  the 
Chinese  ports.  Its  sale  in  any  form  was  a  crime.  The 
trade  was  simply  a  violation  of  law,  carried  on  by  brute 
force.  The  only  right  was  might;  the  only  motive,  reve¬ 
nue.  Armed  gunboats  laden  with  opium  entered  the  Chi¬ 
nese  waters  and  landed  their  cargoes  in  “sheer  defiance  of 
the  government.”  And  now  poor  China,  in  her  despera¬ 
tion  and  helplessness,  becomes  divided  as  to  what  is  best 
to  do.  Some,  in  despair  of  suppressing  the  trade,  advise 
its  legalization,  and  vainly  hope  thereby  (as  some  do  with 
our  own  liquor  traffic)  to  diminish  the  evil.  Others  beg 
the  Emperor  to  take  still  more  stringent  measures  to 
stamp  it  out.  The  latter  course  overwhelmingly  prevailed. 
Accordingly  Lin  reached  Canton  in  1839,  seized  20,000 
chests  of  opium,  threw  them  into  the  Canton  river,  and 
declared  all  trade  with  England  at  an  end.'  This  was  too 
much.  England  was  not  to  be  despoiled  of  her  revenue. 
The  laws  of  China  were  “heathenish.”  •  The  British  flag 
had  been  insulted.  Retribution  must  follow ;  and  hence 
the  first  “opium  war,”  the  defeat  of  C'hina,  and  the 
treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842.  This  gave  four  ports  to  British 
trade;  Hong  Kong  became  a  British  possession;  $21,000,- 
000  were  paid  by  China  to  reimburse  England  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  $6,000,000  more  to  pay  for  the 

'  Commercial  Relations  of  (Ireat  Britain  with  China,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review  for  April,  1840;  also  American  Kclectic,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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opium  which  Lin  had  destroyed  and  which  was  really 
contraband  by  law. 

Even  in  this  forced  treaty,  however,  no  point  was  yielded 
by  the  Chinese  as  to  the  legalization  of  the  opium  traffic. 
This  made  no  difference  with  England,  as  long  as  she  had  a 
more  effective  mode  of  warfare  and  wanted  the  revenue 
for  India.  The  amount  of  opium  sent  from  India  to  China, 
now  that  the  right  of  might  was  established,  rose  at  once 
from  25,000  to  70,000  chests.  British  merchants  kept  a 
fleet  of  armed  vessels  to  push  the  friendly  trade,  and 
Hong  Kong  became  the  great  centre  of  the  business, 
where  multitudes  of  corrupted  Chinese  officials  themselves 
yielded  to  the  temptation  and  joined  against  their  country 
in  the  general  system  of  piracy.  To  render  the  system 
more  complete,  it  was  arranged  that  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  of  Hong  Kong  should  grant  an  annual  license  to 
Chinese  boats  conniving  with  the  pirates,  “to  hoist  the 
British  flag,  should  the  river  police  or  revenue  cruisers 
press  too  hard  upon  their  stern.”  '  In  1856,  a  boat  named 
“The  Arrow,”  owned  and  manned  by  the  Chinese,  but 
commanded  by  an  Englishman,  and  thus  flying  the  British 
flag,  was  boarded  by  the  Chinese  commissioner  Yeh.  The 
English  governor  of  Hong  Kong  demanded  apology  and 
reparation.  China  refused,  and  the  second  opium  war  was 
the  result.*  After  two  years  of  unequal  strife  China  was 
of  course  hopelessly  defeated,  humiliated,  and  compelled, 
in  1858,  to  submit  to  the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  By  that 
treaty  the  Yang-tze  river  and  five  more  seaports  were 
opened  to  English  trade;  an  ambassador  was  established 
at  Peking;  Canton  was  fined  $4,000,000;  the  legalization 
of  the  opium  trade  was  extorted,  and  English  exterritori- 

'  Littell’s  Living  Age,  vol.  xxxii.  (fifth  series)  p.  yp.  .See  also  Sir  Edward 
Fry’s  essays  in  Contemporary  Review  for  February,  1876. 

^  Nearly  all  authorities  agree  that  the  license  of  this  boat  had  expired  ten 
days  before  this  event  occurred,  thus  rendering  the  flying  of  the  British  flag 
on  that  occasion  illegal,  even  by  British  law  itself.  See  Our  Opium  Trade 
with  China,  by  W.  E.  Ormerod,  p.  9. 

Vol.  XLII.  No.  168.  47 
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ality  established.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that 
althoiij^h  the  Chinese  government  was  practically  com¬ 
pelled  to  legalize  the  opium  traffic,  it  did  not  cease  to 
implore  the  British  government  to  give  it  up.  In  1869 
the  Chinese  minister  addressed  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
a  petition  urging  the  abandonment  of  the  trade,  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  only  result  of  this 
petition  was,  that  in  order  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  China, 
a  promise  was  made  that  the  Imperial  government  should 
be  allowed  to  raise  the  import  duty  from  thirty  to  fifty 
taels  per  chest.  Even  that  promise,  however,  owing  to 
the  o})position  of  the  English  chambers  of  commerce,  was 
never  kept. 

To  conclude  this  mortifying  history,  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  in  India  in  1875  sent  out  an  exploring  party 
through  Burmah,  to  discover,  if  possible,  routes  of  inland 
trade  with  the  southwest  provinces  of  China.  Passports 
were  obtained  for  these  visitors.  An  English  officer  was 
despatched  through  China  to  meet  them.  He  reached 
them  in  safety,  but  was  afterward  savagely  murdered  by 
the  Chinese  near  the  Burmese  border,  and  the  exploring 
party  was  driven  back.  For  this  cruel  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  reparation  was  demanded  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Peking,  and  this  led  to  the  famous  Chefoo  con¬ 
vention  between  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li  Hung  Chang, 
which  resulted  in  several  further  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese.  They  were  to  make  reparation  for  the 
Yunnan  outrage;  they  were  to  open  several  new  ports  to 
British  trade ;  they  were  to  permit  English  exploring  par¬ 
ties  to  pass  through  the  provinces;  they  were  to  publish 
through  the  Empire  a  proclamation  protecting  foreign 
travellers,  and,  of  course  (a  sine  qua  non  in  every  case), 
they  were  to  pay  200,000  ounces  of  silver  to  Great  Britain. 

On  the  [)art  of  England,  the  promise  was  made  that 
“the  internal  duties  upon  opium  in  its  passage  from  prov¬ 
ince  to  province  within  the  Empire,  and  which  had  been 
constantly  evaded,  should  be  collected  in  one  sum  by  the 
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Chinese  government  at  the  port  of  import.  It  was  further 
agreed  that,  while  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  so  forth, 
should  be  carried  out  within  six  months,  the  British  con¬ 
cessions  concerning  internal  revenue  should  come  into 
force  as  soon  as  the  British  government  had  arrived  at  an 
understanding  on  the  subject  with  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.”  This  agreement  was  signed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  and  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  government  at  Peking 
ratified  the  agreement  at  once,  and  within  six  months  the 
ports  were  opened,  the  fine  paid,  the  proclamation  of  pro¬ 
tection  issued,  and  China  was  opened  to  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  Parliament  has  not  ratified 
their  part  ot  the  agreement  to  this  day.'  The  result  is, 
that  while  England  is  in  full  possession  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  Chefoo  agreement,  the  conditions  on 
which  the}’  were  conferred  are  withheld  from  China. 
The  case  is  put  thus  by  an  English  writer:  “  By  the  tariff 
of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  we  compel  China  to  admit  Indian 
opium  into  her  treaty  ports,  at  a  low  duty  which  we  refuse 
to  allow  her  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  her 
from  extinguishing  smuggling.” 

II.  Before  proceeding  to  any  moral  considerations,  let 
us  briefly  examine  some  of  the  effects  of  this  traffic  upon 

*  Littell’s  Living  Age,  vol.  xxxii.  (fifth  series)  p.  391.  It  seems  that  after 
nine  or  ten  j’ears  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to  rat¬ 
ify  the  Chefoo  convention,  China  has  at  last  been  induced  to  accept  an 
additional  article,  which  will  operate  wholly  in  the  interest  of  a  still  more 
extensive  sale  of  Indian  opium  in  China ;  as  wdll  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  in  the  New  York  Independent  for  June  4th,  1885:  “The  new 
opium  treaty  between  England  and  China  is  almost  settled.  This  new  con¬ 
vention  assumes  the  form  of  an  additional  article  to  the  Chefoo  treaty, 
and  abolishes  all  the  barriers  heretofore  existing  against  the  free  diffusion  of 
opium  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  inland.  The  treaty  also  settles  a 
uniform  rate  of  lekin  of  sixty  taels  per  chest,  and  maintains  the  existing 
customs  duty  of  thirty  taels.  This  will  allow  opium  to  pass  freely  through¬ 
out  China.  It  is  probable  that  China  will  extend  a  similar  system  of  trade 
to  other  goods  imported  by  English  merchants.”  No  philanthropist  can 
regard  this  otherwise  than  as  a  further  calamity  to  China,  and  as  a  new 
proof  of  the  persistent  and  unscrupulous  selfishness  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment. 
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the  three  parties  —  India,  China,  and  England  —  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned. 

First,  financially .  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  opium  trade  has  secured  to  British  India  an 
immense  revenue,  it  is,  after  all,  proving  to  be  what  Dr. 
S.  Wells  Williams  said,  “a  financial  blunder.”  It  has  been 
a  policy  by  which  England  has  pulled  down  with  one 
hand  what  she  was  building  up  with  the  other.  The  im¬ 
mense  cultivation  of  opium  in  India  has  monopolized  the 
best  part  of  the  country,  supplanting  the  production  of 
food  crops  to  such  an  extent  that  impoverishment  and 
famine  are  the  result.  Vast  areas  of  the  richest  land  in 
India  are  thus  devoted,  not  to  the  production  of  food,  but 
to  the  production  of  governmental  revenue.*  According 
to  the  report  of  G.  Smith,  LL.D.,  on  East  India  finance, 
in  the  year  1871,  thousands  of  people  perished  from  star¬ 
vation  in  consequence  of  so  much  land  in  Malwa  being 
devoted  to  the  poppy.  He  further  states  that  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  British  rule  in  Aracan,  the  people  were 
hard-working,  sober,  and  simple-minded ;  but  one  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  Bengal  Board  of  Revenue  was  to 
organize  efforts  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  to 
create  a  taste  for  it  among  the  rising  generation.  The 
plan,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  was  to  open  a  shop  with  a 
few  cakes  of  opium  and  to  invite  the  young  men,  and 
distribute  it  gratuitously.  Then,  when  the  taste  was 
established,  to  sell  the  opium  at  a  low  rate,  and  finally,  as 
it  spread  through  the  neighborhood,  the  price  was  raised 
and  large  profits  ensued.”*  This  infamous  practice  is 
bearing  its  fruits.  Mr.  Hind,  assistant  commissioner  for 
the  English  government,  says  he  saw  “a  fine,  healthy  gen¬ 
eration  of  strong  men  succeeded  by  a  rising  generation  of 

'  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xvii.  p.  789,  states  that  876,454  acres 
were  under  poppy  cultivation  in  Bengal  in  1883,  and  at  least  as  much  in 
Malwa. 

*  Report  of  East  India  Finance  Committee  for  1871,  Extracts  from  Blue 
Books,  published  by  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  p.  9. 
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opium  smokers,  who  indulged  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
mental  and  physical  powers  were  alike  wasted.  Then 
followed  a  fearful  increase  of  gambling  and  dakoity.” 
England  herself  has  seen  the  need  of  checking  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  opium  among  her  Indian  subjects,  as  a  mere 
financial  measure. 

The  same  material  ruin  is  of  course  going  on  in  China. 
For  China  is  now  not  only  the  consumer  of  7,000  tons  of 
British  opium  annually,  but  also  the  producer  of  at  least 
an  equal  amount.  The  result  is  an  immense  perversion  of 
Chinese  territory  to  poppy  cultivation,  as  well  as  an  im¬ 
mense  drain  of  money  from  the  country ;  a  decrease  of 
food  crops  and  an  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  Thus, 
China  grows  financially  poorer  as  the  process  goes  on. 
Even  England  herself  does  not  escape  the  effects  of  the 
great  “  financial  blunder.”  British  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  long  ago  discovered  that  the  opium  trade,  in 
whatever  form,  would  inevitably  undermine  the  general 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  China.  Such  is  indeed 
the  fact,  and  hence  we  have  a  new  application  of  Pharaoh’s 
dream — the  ill-favored  and  lean  kine  eating  up  the  well- 
favored  and  fat  kine,  and  the  thin  and  blasted  ears  devour¬ 
ing  the  rank  and  full  ears.  English  trade  with  China  is 
feeling  the  natural  reaction  of  a  selfish  disregard  of  the 
golden  rule. 

Second.  The  physical  effects  of  the  opium  habit  upon 
the  consumers  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a 
few  words.  The  testimony  of  medical  men  is  unanimous 
as  to  its  destructive  influence  upon  the  human  frame. 
The  following  sentiment  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
view  of  medical  men  in  England :  “  However  valuable 
opium  may  be  when  employed  as  an  article  of  medicine, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  doubt  that  the  habitual  use  of  it  produces  the 
most  pernicious  consequences,  destroying  the  healthy 
action  of  the  digestive  organs,  weakening  the  powers  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  and  rendering  the 
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individual  who  indulges  in  it  a  worse  than  useless  member 
of  society.  1  cannot  but  regard  those  who  promote  the 
use  of  opium  as  an  article  of  luxury  as  inflicting  the  most 
serious  injury  upon  the  human  race.” '  It  is  also  conceded 
that  the  habitual  use  of  opium  affects  population  by  pro¬ 
ducing  sterility.  The  Chinese  claim  that  about  one-half 
of  regular  opium  smokers  are  childless,  and  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  smoker  will  be  extinct  in  the  third  generation. 
Physicians  —  like  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane,  of  New  York,  who  has 
made  the  subject  a  special  study  — confirm  the  statement 
that  sterility  is  the  result. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  English  superintendent  of  tea  planta¬ 
tions  in  Assam,  implored  the  British  government  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  that  territory,  and  adds: 
“If  something  is  not  done,  the  immigrants  from  the  plains 
will  soon  be  infected  by  the  opium  mania,  that  dreadful 
plague  which  has  depopulated  this  beautiful  country.” 

Third.  The  moral  effect  of  the  opium  habit,  of  course, 
transcends  all  others  in  importance,  and  the  testimony 
against  it  is  unanimous,  conclusive,  and  overwhelming. 
It  is  a  low  and  vulgar  prejudice  which  in  London  has 
tried  to  rule  out,  as  “  partisan,”  and  “  fanatical,”  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Christian  missionaries  in  China.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  selfish  impudence  which  the  liquor  oligarchy  and 
its  political  friends  constantly  use  against  Christian  prohi¬ 
bitionists  in  our  ow'ii  land.  It  reveals  the  weakness  of 
their  cause.  Opium  smokers,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be 
trusted.  When  the  habit  prevails,  the  moral  sense  be¬ 
comes  so  impaired  that  selfishness  overcomes  every  other 
consideration.  Dr.  Williams  says:  “There  are  millions 
in  China  to  whom  opium  is  dearer  than  houses  or  children 

'  Testimony  of  Sir  Henjamin  lirodie,  “backed  up  by  twenty-four  of  the 
greatest  medical  authorities  of  the  country.”  Plain  (Questions  and  Straight¬ 
forward  Answers  about  the  Opium  Trade,  by  Rev.  Griffith  John,  p.  i8. 

-  Review  of  the  Opium  (Question,  by  Arthur  E.  Moule,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Ningpo,  p.  51. 
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or  wives,  dearer  than  life  itself.”'  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
whose  long  residence  in  China,  whose  attainments  in  the 
language,  and  whose  official  position  at  Peking,  entitle 
him  to  confidence,  says ;  “  It  is  to  me  vain  to  think  other¬ 
wise  of  the  use'of  the  drug  in  China  than  as  of  a  habit 
many  times  more  pernicious,  nationally  speaking,  than 
the  gin  and  whiskey  drinking  which  we  deplore  at 
home.  It  takes  possession  more  insidiously  and  keeps 
its  hold  as  tenaciously.  I  know  of  no  case  of  radical 
cure.  It  has  issued,  in  every  case  within  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  the  steady  descent,  moral  and  physical,  of  the 
smoker,  and  is  so  far  a  greater  mischief  than  drink.”  * 
Dr.  Williams,  with  a  still  wider  range  of  experience,  con¬ 
firms  this  testimony.  An  opium  eater  recently  came  under 
the  writer’s  own  observation,  and  the  confession  was,  that 
as  soon  as  the  effect  had  passed  away  and  reaction  had 
begun,  every  fibre  of  her  system  cried  for  more,  and 
there  was  no  erime  she  looiild  not  commit,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  it.  An  anti-opium  society  composed  of  Chinamen 
at  Canton,  in  a  paper  to  the  anti-opium  society  of  England, 
in  a  peculiarly  anti-climactic  statement;  thus  summarizes 
the  effects  of  the  drug :  “  It  squanders  wealth,  interrupts 
industry,  destroys  life,  cramps  talent,  disorganizes  govern¬ 
ment,  enfeebles  the  army,  loosens  the  bonds  of  society, 
corrupts  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  is  an  evil  beyond 
description.”  “  Hence,”  say  they,  “  it  is  unworthy  En¬ 
gland’s  character,  a  breach  of  international  friendship,  an 
obstruction  to  missionary  work,  and  contrary  to  the 
Bible.”  And  then,  with  a  stinging  irony  which  the  House 
of  Lords  ought  to  feel,  these  heathen  remind  their  English 
brethren  that  the  New  Testament  says,  “Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 
“Is  it  possible,”  they  add,  “that  the  instruction  of  the 

'  Report  of  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai  in  1877. 

•  England,  China,  and  Opium,  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  p.  12.  (Quoted  from  Blue  book  China,  Xo.  5, 
1871. 
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Saviour  has  never  reached  the  ear  of  your  honored 
country  ? ”  ‘ 

III.  The  question  now  forces  itself  upon  us,  What  is 
the  morality  of  England’s  opium  policy ;  what  are  En¬ 
gland’s  grounds  of  defence?  It  is  manifest  that  this  long 
struggle  with  China  was  not  begun  and  has  not  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  interest  of  trade  in  general.  No  great 
principle  affecting  the  nations  was  at  stake.  From  first 
to  last,  it  has  been  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  branch  of 
trade,  in  pushing  which  England  alone  was  interested. 
Neither  is  it  claimed  that  the  struggle  was  carried  on  in 
order  to  open  China  to  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
good  providence  of  God  that  was  one  result.  Possibly 
England  finds  comfort  in  that  fact,  but  that  was  God’s 
part,  not  England’s.  England  can  only  claim  the  honor 
due  to  her  real  motive.  The  Scotch  worshipper  who 
dropped  a  sovereign  into  the  contribution  box,  when  he 
meant  only  to  put  in  a  penny,  after  attempting  to  take  it 
back  and  being  refused  the  privilege,  said,  “  Weel,  weel, 
I’ll  get  credit  for  it  in  heaven.”  “  Na,  na,”  replied  the 
elder,  “ye’ll  just  get  credit  for  the  penny  ye  intended  to  put 
in.”  The  morality  of  England’s  conduct  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  God  brings  good  out  of  evil.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  must  discriminate  between  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  English  people  and  the  commercial  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  English  government.  England  is  a  complex 
body,  foremost  in  noble  philanthropies  and  Christian  mis¬ 
sions,  foremost  also  in  the  passion  for  power  and  in  the 
greed  of  gain.  Christian  England  could  never  have  done 
what  political  and  commercial  England  has.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  recurs.  What  are  England’s  grounds  of  justifica- 

'  This  address  was  published  in  Canton  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
translated  into  English  by  John  Chalmers,  LL.I).  The  address  makes  this 
further  appeal :  “Some  tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  distress  are 
looking  on  tiptoe,  with  outstretched  necks,  for  salvation  to  come  from  you, 
O  just  and  benevolent  men  of  England  !  If  not  for  the  good  or  honor  of 
your  country,  then,  for  mercy’s  sake,  do  this  good  deed  now  to  save  a 
people  ;  and  the  rescued  millions  shall  themselves  be  your  great  reward." 
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tion  for  her  opium  policy?  We  have  searched  in  all 
directions,  through  government  documents,  extracts  from 
“blue  books,”  general  histories  and  reviews,  for  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  her  arguments  in  her  own  defence,  and  will 
try  to  present  them  fairly  and  in  order.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  almost  no  statesman  has  been  found  to  defend  the 
traffic  as  absolutely  moral  in  itself.'  Hence  the  defence  is 
at  a  disadvantage  to  start  with. 

Accordingly,  the  first  grand  plea  is  generally  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  What  else  can  we  do?  How  else 
can  we  secure  $40,000,000  a  year  to  keep  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  in  running  order?  Lord  Hartington  argued 
thus:  “  We  must  not  be  led  always  solely  by  those  feelings 
of  morality  in  which  we  might  justly  indulge,  if  we  were 
dealing  with  our  own  interests.”  That  is,  it  was  for  India, 
British  India,  and  hence  what  might  be  an  immoral  and 
unjust  thing  to  do  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
money  into  their  own  pockets,  might  be  all  right,  even 
benevolent,  if  done  to  help  India.  To  stop  the  opium 
trade  with  China  would  be  to  take  $40,000,000  annually 
from  that  great  needy  portion  of  the  world  now  under 
British  rule.  Abolish  the  trade,  and  the  deficit  must  be 
met.  There  is  the  rub.  India  cannot  be  educated  ;  a 
government  of  justice  cannot  be  maintained ;  cheap  post¬ 
age  and  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  cannot  be  introduced; 
a  sufficient  police  force  cannot  be  kept  up!  Very  likely, 
but  what  a  confession !  To  maintain  a  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  the  government  of  China  must  be  bullied 
and  crippled,  and  its  possessions  wrenched  a\^ay  by  force 
of  arms.  To  administer  justice  in  India,  injustice  must 
be  forced  upon  China  at  the  mouth  of  English  cannon. 
To  support  a  police  force  and  a  standing  army  of  200,000 

'  Sir  George  Birdwood,  however,  seems  to  be  an  exception.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  use  the  following  language  in  the  London  Times  :  “I  re¬ 
peat,  that  of  itself  opium  smoking  is  almost  as  harmless  an  indulgence  as 
twiddling  the  thumbs.  All  I  insist  upon  is  the  downright  innocency  of 
opium  smoking,”  etc. 
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men;  to  sustain  cheap  postaj^c  and  ten  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  and  twenty  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  line  in 
India;  $670,000,000  in  twenty  years  must  be  taken  out  of 
China,  against  the  continued  protest  of  her  government, 
for  a  drug  which  produces  only  impoverishment  and 
moral  death.  To  educate,  yes,  possibly  to  Christianize, 
200,000,000  in  British  India,  300,000,000  of  people  must  be 
debauched  and  damned  in  China !  That  is  the  logic  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  have  heard  many  times  of  “rob¬ 
bing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,”  but  whoever  heard  before  of 
debauching  Peter’s  morals,  and  the  morals  of  all  his 
relations,  to  build  up  Paul’s  virtue?  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment’s  conception  of  the  morality  of  this  business 
seems  to  be  based  upon  two  principles:  first,  that  we 
may  justly  wrong  a  neighbor  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend, 
especially  if  the  friend  be  a  blood  relation,  while  it 
would  be  unjust  to  do  the  same  thing  to  benefit  our¬ 
selves;  and,  secondly,  the  spoils  justify  the  means.  Com¬ 
pare  this  moral  code  with  that  of  China.  When  the 
emperor  was  urged  to  legalize  the  traffic,  he  said :  “  It 
is  true  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  flowing 
poison ;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and 
sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes;  but  nothing  will  induce  me 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my 
people.”  '  Why  could  not  the  Chinese  emperor  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  flowing  poison  ?  Because  England 
could  rout  China  on  the  field  of  battle.  Sir  Thomas 
Wade, ambassador  at  Peking,  wrote  home:  “Nothing that 
has  been  gained  was  received  by  the  free  will  of  the 
Chinese.  The  concessions  made  to  us  have  been,  from 
first  to  last,  extorted  against  the  conscience  of  the  nation, 
—  in  defiance,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  moral  convictions  of 
her  educated  men.”  Compare  the  English  standard  of 
morals  in  this  matter  with  the  remarkable  letter  of  Li 

'  Plain  Questions  and  .Straightforward  Answers  about  the  Opium  Trade, 
p.  27. 

Extracts  from  Blue  Hooks  China,  No.  5 — Anti-opium  tract.  No.  8,  p.  10. 
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Hunj^  Chanj^,  addressed,  in  1881,  to  the  Anj^lo-Oriental 
Society  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade.  He  says: 
“The  sense  of  injury  which  China  has  so  long  borne  with 
reference  to  opium,  finds  some  relief  in  the  sympathy 
which  a  society  like  yours,  existing  in  England,  bespeaks. 
Opium  is  a  subject  in  the  discussion  of  which  England 
and  China  can  never  meet  on  common  ground.  China 
views  the  whole  question  from  a  moral  stand-point ;  England, 
from  a  fiscal.  1  may  take  the  opportunity  to  assert  here, 
once  for  all,  that  the  single  aim  of  my  government  in  tax¬ 
ing  opium  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
to  repress  the  traffic,  never  to  gain  a  revenue  from  such  a 
source.  Having  failed  to  kill  a  serpent,  who  would  be  so 
rash  as  to  nurse  it  in  his  bosom  ?  ”  ' 

A  second  ground  of  justification  of  the  opium  policy, 
urged  again  and  again  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  struggle, 
was  the  national  arrogance,  ignorance,  conceit,  the  intol¬ 
erable  complications  of  red  tape,  and  the  haughty  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  Chinese.  All  this  was  very  exasperating 
to  a  proud  and  intelligent  people.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  were  semi-barbarous,  unacquainted  with 
the  usages  of  Christian  nations,  and  frequently  violating 
all  the  rules  of  etiquette  between  independent  powers. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  disgusting  this  must  have  been  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  English  lords ;  and  especially,  how  trying 
to  a  Christian  people  to  have  these  pagans  parading  their 
moral  principles,  and  quoting  the  golden  rule  in  the  faces 
of  Englishmen  who  happened  to  be  in  China  looking  at 
things  not  from  the  moral  but  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  If  the  Chinese 
were  tediously  formal  and  punctilious  in  the  carrying  out 
of  their  governmental  arrangements,  that  was  their  mis¬ 
fortune.  A  high-toned  Christian  people  should  have  borne 
with  it.  Moreover,  if  the  Chinese  were  exclusive  and  shy 
of  foreigners,  that  was  a  reason  for  their  being  enlight¬ 
ened  but  not  wronged.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  alone 

'  Republished  by  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade. 
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could  have  lifted  conceited  and  prejudiced  men  out  of 
their  exclusiveness.  But  England  had  no  thought,  in  these 
transactions,  of  giving  China  the  gospel.  Grant  that  there 
was  no  bond  of  international  law  recognized  between 
England  and  China,  there  was  still  a  bond  of  morality  and 
humanity,  which  no  difference  of  civilization  could  repeal. 
Grant  that  there  was  no  acknowledged  jus  gentium,  there 
was  still  the  lex  naturalis,  which  England,  even  more  than 
China,  was  bound  to  observe,  unless  Christian  ethics  are  a 
farce. 

A  third  ground  of  justification  claimed  by  the  English 
has  always  been  the  alleged  insincerity  of  the  Chinese  in 
opposing  the  traffic.'  Chinese  officers  connived  at  the 
trade  and  partook  of  the  profits.  The  smuggling  and 
piracy  was  largely  carried  on  through  the  treachery  of 
Chinese  lower  officials,  and  this,  said  Lushington  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  acquitted  the  smugglers.  But  surely  the  treachery 
of  these  bribed  and  corrupted  Chinamen  no  more  proves 
the  government'  insincere  in  its  opposition  to  opium,  than 
does  the  secret  violation  of  the  Maine  law  by  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  a  few  policemen  with  rumsellers  prove  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  the  legislation  of  that  State.  Besides,  these 
Chinese  officials  were  corrupted  by  English  money.  It  is 
frequently  affirmed  that  the  reason  why  China  opposes 
the  traffic  is  7iot  on  the  high  moral  ground  of  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  but  to  gain  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  and  to  prevent  the  enormous  drainage  of  their 
silver  into  the  English  exchequer.*  This  last  reason  might 
be  a  good  one  in  itself;  but  that  the  profoundest  motive 
of  the  imperial  government  was  to  finally  stamp  out  the 
whole  opium  business  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  When  we  take  into  account  the  rigid  and 

'  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*  Lord  Palmerston  argued  that  with  China  it  was  an  “exportation  of 
bullion  question,”  and  an  “agricultural  protection  question,”  and  not  a 
moral  one  at  all.  Lord  Macaulay  defended  the  traffic  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  while  Gladstone  denounced  it  as  infamous. 
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repented  prohibitions  of  the  trade,  the  fearful  penalties 
attached  to  the  violation  of  the  law,  the  constant  resist¬ 
ance  to  legalizing  the  traffic,  the  persistent  petitions  to  the 
British  government  to  unite  with  them  in  destroying  it, 
the  l.loody  wars  waged  against  it,  and  the  noble  declara¬ 
tions  both  of  emperors  and  prime  ministers  as  to  the 
desire  of  the  government, —  it  would  seem  that  only  men 
to  whom  language  and  history  have  no  meaning  can  ques¬ 
tion  their  sincerity.  But  beyond  all  this,  when  20,000 
chests  of  English  opium,  worth  ten  million  dollars,  which 
might  have  been  appropriated  to  government  use,  had 
been  captured,  and  when  Lin  referred  to  the  emperor  for 
orders  as  to  the  disposition  of  it,  his  majesty  commanded 
the  whole  to  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and  the  for¬ 
eigners,  “  that  they  may  know  and  tremble  thereat.”  A 
sublime  spectacle  indeed,  and  a  “solitary  instance  in  the 
history  of  the  world,”  says  Dr.  Williams,  “of  a  pagan 
monarch  preferring  to  destroy  what  would  injure  his  sub¬ 
jects,  rather  than  to  fill  his  own  pockets  with  its  sale.”  ' 
That  at  least  has  the  look  of  sincerity.  But  even  if  China 
had  not  been  sincere,  that  in  itself  would  be  no  justifica¬ 
tion  to  England  for  introducing  a  great  moral  evil  and 
helping  Chinese  subjects  to  break  their  own  laws. 

Other  defensive  arguments  have  been  urged  which  only 
show  the  imbecility  of  really  able  men  when  defending  a 
bad  cause.  Take  the  following:  “The  opium  traffic  is  not 
yet  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  liquor  traffic  at  home.”  * 
Or  this:  “The  habit  of  opium  smoking  was  begun  in 
China  before  England  imported  the  drug.”  That  is, 
Adam  sinned  before  Judas,  therefore  Judas  is  excusable. 
Pagan  China  practised  the  evil  habit  to  some  insignificant 
degree,  therefore  Christian  England  may  force  the  drug 
upon  them  at  the  rate  of  7,000  tons  a  year ! 

'  The  Middle  Kingdom,  by  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  p.  136. 
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Here  is  another  line  of  defence:  “If  ivc  do  not  send 
opium  to  China,  some  other  nation  will.”  Or  this:  “The 
use  of  opium  prevents  drunkenness."  '  The  general  defence 
when  all  summed  up  seems  to  be  this:  China  wants 
opium,  India  is  well  fitted  to  supply  it,  England  desires 
a  large  revenue;  therefore,  proceed  without  reference  to 
moral  considerations. 

The  conscience  of  the  people  has  never  been  wholly 
dead;  but  here  was  England’s  predicament:  If  she 
continued  the  trade  without  legalization,  as  she  did 
for  many  years,  she  was  a  pirate;  if  she  indirectly  com¬ 
pelled  China  to  legalize  it,  she  was  none  the  less  selfish ;  if 
she  continued  the  traffic  in  any  form,  she  hurt  her  trade 
with  China  in  all  other  commodities;  if  she  stopped  t\\Q 
trade,  she  lost  her  Indian  revenue.  This  last  evil  was 
worse  than  all  the  rest,  and  was  not  to  be  thought  of.” 
Ethically  and  morally,  British  conduct  in  this  matter  can 
not  be  placed  any  higher  than  that  of  the  Chinese.  Com¬ 
mercially,  our  Anglo-Saxon  parent  needs  the  gospel  of 
Christ  as  really  as  our  Mongolian  sister.  The  most  char¬ 
itable  view  we  can  take  of  the  position  of  the  English 
government  in  the  whole  transaction  is  to  suppose  that  it 
acted  upon  the  principle  enunciated  by  Renan,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  national  life  are  incompatible.  He  said:  “A 
nation  must  perish  if  it  begins  to  interest  itself  in  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  A  people  that  takes  into  its 
bosom  the  fire  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  doomed  to  be 
itself  consumed  by  it.”"  Another  Frenchman  informs  us 
that  “  England’s  greatness  cannot  do  without  injustice.  It 
lives  by  it,  is  nourished  by  it.  The  entire  edifice  of  her 

'  Sir  George  Hirdwood,  quoted  in  Plain  (^)uestions  and  Answers,  p.  15. 

To  secure  governmental  revenue  from  the  indulgence  of  popular  vices  is 
the  great  temptation  to  statesmen  of  this  age  in  all  civilized  countries. 
While  not  necessarily  wrong,  if  used  simply  as  a  check  to  vice,  it  does  stand 
in  the  way  of  moral  reform.  As  long  as  citizens  can  lighten  their  own  taxes 
by  allowing  the  sale  of  opium  or  whiskey,  the  progress  of  prohibition  in 
either  case  will  be  slow. 

■*  M.  Kenan’s  Lectures  on  Primitive  Christianity. 
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pou’cr  would  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  she  attempted  to 
make  a  universal  application  of  pure  Christian  morality.”  ' 
But  to  assume  that  British  financiers  acted  upon  such 
principles  is  to  justify  their  intention  at  the  expense  of 
their  intelligence.  Anglo-Saxons,  to  say  the  least,  do  not 
believe  the  sentiments  of  these  Frenchmen.  The  English 
government  has  failed  toward  China’ in  one  essential  thing 
— justice.  And  in  a  world  that  belongs  to  God,  she  her¬ 
self  must  suffer  for  it  in  the  end.  God  does  not  let 
nations  slip  any  more  than  individuals.  We  are  not  living 
in  a  world  of  chance,  fiut  in  a  universe  of  law. 

IV.  In  attempting,  now,  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
this  enormous  evil  on  the  spread  of  Christanity  in  China, 
two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind:  (i)  That  the  last  war 
with  England  undoubtedly  was  used  in  the  providence  of 
God  to  open  China  to  Christian  missions.  The  good  that 
may  flow  to  China  in  the  future  from  this  circumstance  is 
of  course  beyond  computation.  But  the  unfortunate  thing 
connected  with  this  gaining  of  liberty  to  propagate  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  that  empire  is,  that  while  it  opened  Chinese 
ports,  it  closed  Chinese  hearts.  (2)  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  China  is  not  all  to  be  attributed  to  this  evil.  There 
are  other  formidable  hindrances,  apart  from  opium,  which 
missionaries  have  to  meet,  and  which  render  China 
perhaps  the  hardest  field  in  the  world  to  evangel¬ 
ize.  But,  with  a  language  said  to  be  “invented  by  the 
devil  to  exclude  Christianity,”  and  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  backed  by  a  superstition  which  constitutes  the 
“  Gibralter  of  heathenism,”  was  it  not  all  the  more  inex¬ 
cusable  to  add  the  curse  of  opium  to  these  other  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  cause  of  Christ?  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  China,  the  various  unchristian  influences  which 
proceed  from  nominally  Christian  lands  are  the  hardest  to 

’  Knpland,  Political  and  Social,  by  Auguste  I.augel,  p.  318. 
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overcome.  The  vices  of  civilization  arc  always  more 
deadly  foes  of  Christ  than  those  of  savage  life.' 

I.  The  opium  traffic  as  a  hindrance  to  Christianity  is 
seen  first  of  all  in  its  effect  upon  the  immediate  victims  of 
the  vice.  Here  the  hindrance  lies,  not  chiefly  in  the  preju¬ 
dice  awakened  against  Christian  nations,  but  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  hold  which  the  (ipium  habit  has  upon  Chinese 
life,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails.  It  is  now  a 
national  vice.  It  is  fastened  upon  the  people  more  firmly 
than  the  drink  habit  of  England  or  America.  The  hope 
of  ever  eradicating  it  from  the  life  of  the  Chinese  is  now 
dying  out  of  the  hearts  of  intelligent  Christian  mission¬ 
aries.  The  time  for  that  hope  has  gone  by.  The  sublime 
struggle  of  the  Chinese  government,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Laocoon  in  the  coils  of  the  serpents,  has 
failed.  The  best  that  can  now  be  done  by  human  agency 
is  to  mitigate  the  evil  as  far  as  possible,  by  urging  upon 
China  the  gospel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  getting  England 
to  clear  herself  from  further  criminal  responsibility,  on  the 
other. 

The  extent  to  which  the  evil  prevails  is  a  vexed  question. 
No  reliable  statistics  have  yet  been  prepared.  The  evil 
manifestly  prevails  more  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Williams,  writing  nearly  forty  years  ago,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  smokers  of  China  numbered  not  less  than 
2,500,000.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall  two  years 
ago,  for  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  J.  Maxwell,  M. 
D.,  testified  that  in  the  cit}'  of  Taiwan  Foo  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  adult  male  population  used  the  pipe,  and  that 
the  Chinese  estimate  was  much  higher  than  that.  In  the 
city  of  Soo  Chow,  one  of  the  largest  in  China,  the  same 
witness  said  that  there  was  unimpeachable  evidence  that 
seven-tenths  of  the  adult  male  population  used  opium. 
At  a  missionary  conference  held  in  Shanghai  in  1877,  K.ev. 

'  “  In  no  other  heathen  land  has  belief  in  the  unselfishness  of  Christian  love 
been  made  so  difficult  as  in  this  land  of  China,  jjroaning  under  the  withering 
curse  of  opium.”  Christlieb’s  Protestant  Foreign  Missions,  p.  208. 
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H.  C.  Dubois,  of  Soo  Chow,  said  that  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  five  or  six  opium  dens  in  that  city ;  now  there 
are  7,000,  and  that  eight  out  of  every  ten  men  smoked.' 
In  the  province  of  Sze  Chuen  it  is  said  that  seven  in  every 
ten  men  and  three  in  every  ten  women  use  opium.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  60,000  die  annually  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  use  of  strong  drink,  600,000  die  in  China  annually 
from  the  use  of  opium.  The  simple  fact  that  the  Chinese 
pay  $125,000,000  a  year  for  opium  shows  that  the  evil  is 
colossal.  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  estimate  in  1881  that  there 
are  not  more  than  2,000,000  smokers,  which  is  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  Dr.  Williams’  estimate  of  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  while  he  admits  that  the  number  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  the  truth,  especially 
when  many  Christian  men  now  in  China  estimate  the 
number  at  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  Sir  Robert 
estimates  the  population  of  the  empire  at  300,000,000,  and 
then  parades  repeatedly  in  italics  the  small  percentage  of 
the  people  affected  by  the  opium  vice,  as  if  that  were  a 
complete  vindication  of  England’s  course ;  and  then,  with 
a  suppressed  sneer  and  with  contemptuous  astonishment, 
he  says  that  the  Chinese  people  are  opposed  to  this  traffic 
which  brings  them  a  large  revenue  and  touches  only  an 
“infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the  population,”  and 
that  it  only  draws  “  from  five  pence  to  eleven  pence  apiece 
per  day  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.”  * 
Now  five  pence  to  eleven  pence  apiece  per  day  may  seem 
a  small  matter  to  Sir  Robert  Hart,  with  a  salary  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  a  year;  but  his  suggestion  loses  its  force 
when  we  remember  that  a  good  mechanic  in  China  earns 
only  about  eleven  pence  per  day,  and  a  common  laborer 
only  about  seven  pence  per  day,  when  health  is  good  and 
the  weather  fine.  This  would  not  seem  to  leave  very 
much  for  the  support  of  wife  and  children.  Yet  these 

'  Report  of  Missionary  Conference  at  Shanghai  in  1877. 

*  Report  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Customs  in  China,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1881,  p.  4. 
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stupid  people,  he  adds,  “  do  not  find  in  either  the  revenue 
produced  or  in  the  statistical  demonstration  of  its  percent¬ 
age  innocuousness  any  sufficient  reason  for  welcoming  the 
growth  of  the  trade,  or  for  desisting  from  the  attempt  to 
check  the  consumption  of  opium.”  Marvellous  stupidity! 

The  opinion  of  many  missionaries  on  the  field  to-day  is 
that  most  of  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  smokers  are 
too  small.  Dr.  Henry  Porter,  writing  from  Shantung  last 
fall,  not  only  shows  that  the  vice  is  enormously  increasing, 
but  is  inclined  to  estimate  the  victims  not  far  from  10,000,- 
000.  He  says;  “Mr.  Sheffield  has  just  spent  a  month  in 
Mongolia,  and  reports  that  the  majority  of  the  faces  of 
the  men  bear  the  marks  of  opium.”  Mr.  Bagnall,  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  says  of  the  people  of  Shantung 
and  Honan,  “the  men  all  seem  to  smoke.”  An  opium 
patient  of  Dr.  Porter’s  reported  to  him  that  the  Chow 
magistrate,  that  is,  the  sub-prefect  in  his  district,  smokes 
three  tael  a  day.  “  Hence  he  must  smoke,”  says  Dr.  P(jr- 
ter,  “  three  times  a  day,  eight  pipes  at  each  smoking,  two 
hours  for  each  bout,  and  sleeping  in  addition.”  When 
asked  if  it  did  nt)t  consume  time,  the  patient  replied,  “  Yes, 
he  never*  appears  upon  his  judgment  seat  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.”  When  our  missionaries  in  Shanse  say 
to  their  teachers,  “  What  proportion  of  your  people  use 
opium?”  a  frequent  answer  is,  Eleven  out  of  every  ten.” 
Rev.  C.  D.  Tenney,  from  that  province,  writes  that  the 
last  stage  of  the  opium  taker  is  the  begging  stage.  “  Nearly 
all  the  beggars  in  this  part  of  China  are  opium  sots.” ' 
But  suppose  even  the  English  Inspector-General’s  report 

'  A  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xvii.  p.  794,  states  that 
“in  1S58  it  was  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  of  Chinese  smoked  opium, 
and  in  187S  from  one-fourth  to  three-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of  4(K).- 
0(X),ooo.”  Four  hundred  million  is  the  estimate  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  probably  much  too  large  for  the  present  time,  as  the  population 
has  been  rapidly  diminishing  in  late  years.  Sir  Robert  Hart  puts  the  num¬ 
ber  at  300,000,000,  and  Rev.  J.  II.  Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  at 
the  Mild-May  Conference,  London,  puts  it  as  low  as  240,000,000 (Christlieb’s 
Protestant  Missions,  p.  up).  But  one-fourth  of  even  this  lowest  estimate 
would  give  60,000,000  smokers.  See  also  Chinese  Recorder  for  Jan.  1884. 
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to  be  correct  as  to  the  number  of  smokers,  is  it  not  safe 
to  acid  three  more  to  every  one  of  his  two  million  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  wives,  children,  and  friends  who  directly  suffer 
from  his  vice?  No  honest  estimate  of  the  evil  of  intem¬ 
perance  could  be  made  by  simply  giving  the  number  of 
drinking  men.  Moreover,  thinking  people  will  be  slow  to 
believe  the  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  that  the  opium 
business  “  does  not  specially  damage  either  the  finances  of 
the  state  or  the  wealth  of  the  people,”  when  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  China  pays  out  annually  $4,000,000  more  for 
opium  than  she  receives  for  tea;  and  $10,000,000  more 
than  from  her  exportation  of  silk,  and  $12,000,000  more 
than  she  pays  other  countries  for  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.’  Sir  Robert’s  way  of  treating  the  whole  subject  is 
simply  the  ordinary  English  governmental  method;  that 
is,  to  look  at  it,  as  Li  Hung  Chang  said,  “entirely  from 
the  fiscal  point  of  view.”  The  moral  argument,  however, 
against  the  opium  business  does  not  rest  solely  upon  the 
exact  estimate  of  the  number  of  smokers.  It  rests  chiefly 
upon  the  intrinsic  evil  effects  upon  man’s  moral  and  phys¬ 
ical  nature,  upon  the  tremendous  hold  which  the  habit  has 
upon  the  victim,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  become,  through 
English  influence,  a  national  vice. 

Noxv  then,  this  gigantic  national  evil,  thus  fastened  upon 
the  people,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  essentially  antagonistic 
to  the  religion  of  Christ.  These  millions  of  victims,  like 
the  drunkards  of  our  own  land,  are  almost  hopelessly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  gospel.  The  moral  nature  of 
the  confirmed  smoker  becomes  so  debauched  that  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  finds  but  little  to  which  it  can  appeal.  This 
enormous  class  cannot  be  received  into  missionary 
churches,  even  when  they  seem  to  have  accepted  Christian 
truth,  till  the  habit  is  abandoned,  and  that  is  well-nigh 
beyond  reasonable  expectation.  Thus  this  trade,  said  an 
English  missionary  in  1877,  “speaks  more  convincingly  to 


'  President  Anf^ell,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1885,  p.  iii. 
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the  Chinese  mind  against  Christianity  than  the  missionary 
does  or  can  do  for  it.” 

2.  Another  class  of  the  Chinese  people,  strongly  armed 
by  the  opium  business  against  the  gospel,  are  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  class  must  also  be  very  large.  One-half  of 
all  the  opium  consumed  in  China  is  now  raised  at  home. 
It  has  become  a  national  product,  and  when  we  remember 
that  the  profit  on  opium  on  a  given  quantity  of  land  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  from  grain,  we  can  understand  the 
fearful  temptation  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  evil  to 
which  Chinese  farmers  are  exposed.  It  is  precisely  the 
temptation  which  the  brewers  and  distillers  in  our  own 
country  are  too  weak  or  too  selfish  to  resist.  And  as  the 
financial  interest  of  every  manufacturer  and  trafficker  in 
intoxicants  is  measured  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  fights 
Christianity,  so  it  must  be  with  the  producers  of  opium. 
In  both  cases  the  manufacturers  are  the  most  heartless 
and  inveterate  foes  of  Christ.  That  radical  antagonism 
between  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  every  man  who 
proposes  to  enrich  himself  by  pandering  to  the  moral 
weaknesses  of  his  fellow  men  must  grow  more  and  more 
deadly  as  the  struggle  goes  on. 

3.  A  further  hindrance  which  this  satanic  business  puts 
in  the  way  of  Christ  is  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  Chinese 
government  officials.  Multitudes  of  them  have  been  utterly 
corrupted  by  English  smuggling  and  bribes  so  that  they  are 
secretly  on  the  side  of  the  producer  and  the  trader,  and  hos¬ 
tile  to  those  who  oppose  the  traffic.  Those  of  them  who  have 
not  been  corrupted  have  been  alienated  in  their  feelings 
and  disgusted  with  the  selfish  and  mercenary  spirit  of 
western  nations  which  claim  to  be  governed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  gospel.  This  corruption  of  lower  officials 
has  both  discouraged  and  baffled  the  government  of  China 
in  its  long,  heroic  struggles  against  the  vice. 

4.  Perhaps  the  greatest  obstruction  in  the  way  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  prejudice  the  opium  traffic  has  created  in  the 
mind,  not  of  producer,  or  trader,  or  consumer,  or  official. 
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but  in  the  minds  of  the  j^reat  mass  of  the  better  classes  of 
the  Chinese  people  against  all  who  bear  the  Christian 
name.  The  masses  of  the  people  suspect,  ignorantly,  of 
course,  but  sincerely,  that  the  design,  even  of  Christians, 
is  to  ruin,  not  to  save,  them  as  a  people.  Dr.  Nevius  re¬ 
marks  that  “  the  suspicion  and  distrust  which  the  Chinese 
have  manifested  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  their  natural 
disposition  or  the  teaching  of  their  sages,  as  of  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  prejudicing  experience  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners.”  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find,  as 
we  do,  a  Chinese  Christian  referring  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
countrymen  on  this  subject  in  the  following  language :  “  It 
is  clear,  say  they  [the  Chinese],  that  our  country  is  being 
ruined.  These  mission  schools  and  hospitals  are  not  really 
established  with  good  intention.  Why  do  they  not  put  an 
end  to  the  sale  of  opium?  Would  not  this  be  better  than 
ten  thousand  hospitals  and  ten  thousand  preaching  halls?” 
English  Christians  themselves  have  said:  “There  is  not  a 
greater  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  in  China 
by  the  hand  of  foreigners  than  the  trade  in  opium  by  those 
who  bear  the  Christian  name.”  This  r;|asonable  and  uni¬ 
versal  feeling,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  simply  against  the 
British  government,  as  such,  but  against  the  English 
people.  The  Chinese,  as  a  whole,  cannot  distinguish,  as 
we  can,  between  England  as  a  government  and  England 
as  individuals.  Hence  any  act  of  that  government  which 
claims  to  be  Christian  is  taken  by  the  Chinese  masses  as  a 
measure  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  thus  the 
prejudice  is  in  some  degree  against  all  Christian  nations. 

5.  It  will  be  in  place  to  add  here  that  this  cruel  and  sor¬ 
did  policy  has  done  infinite  injury  to  England  herself. 
However  incomparable  as  a  mercantile,  or  matchless  as  a 
military  power,  England,  as  a  Christian  power  in  China, 
has  paralyzed  her  own  right  arm.  This  false  position  into 
which  English  Christians  are  forced,  against  the  protest 
of  the  nation’s  conscience,  is  what  now  stimulates  the 
great  uprising  of  the  English  Christian  public  against  the 
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traffic.  Surely  no  j^reater  calaniit}’  can  befall  a  nation 
with  a  splendid  Christian  history  behind  it,  than  to  let  its 
mercantile  cupidity  neutralize  its  natural  ability  to  lift 
from  semi-barbarism  to  Christian  manhfK)d  the  u^reatest 
empire  of  the  world. 

V.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Agitate,  a^i^itatc,  \\\\  \\\g  Brit¬ 
ish  government  acknowledges  God  and  the  moral  law  in 
its  conduct  toward  China.  Agitation,  in  this,  as  in  other 
moral  reforms,  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a  Christian 
people.  The  anti-opium  movement  in  parliament  just  now 
is  but  a  half-way  measure.  It  simply  aims  to  have  England 
treat  China  as  she  would  treat  Germany  or  France.  It  is 
notan  attempt  to  stop  Chinese  opium  smoking  —  that  is 
now  beyond  England’s  power.  It  is  only  an  attempt  to 
deliver  England  herself  from  the  shame  and  the  wrong 
connected  with  the  trade.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Joseph 
Pease,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
to  have  England  “  leave  China  free  to  deal  with  the  duties 
in  regard  to  the  drug  as  she  likes.”  '  This  would  be  a 
great  gain,  but  the  case  cannot  rest  there.  The  British 
government  must  adjust  itself  to  the  golden  rule,  or  bear 
the  contempt  of  Christendom.  The  Jeast  that  it  can  do  is 
to  provide  an  Indian  revenue  some  other  way,  abandon 
the  opium  traffic  altogether,  and  say  to  China,  We  will 
now  co-operate  with  you  in  your  heroic  effort  to  mitigate, 
if  not  to  wipe  out,  the  curse  which  this  traffic  has  brought 
upon  you.  This  will  be  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  a 
lordly  parliament,  but  parliament  cannot  afford  to  always 
nurse  its  pride  at  the  expense  of  the  respect  of  mankind. 
“  Ev^ery  act,”  says  the  Chinese  Recorder,  “  which  tends  to 
bring  Christianity  into  contempt  is  treason  against  the 
civilization  of  the  human  race.”  England  knows  this  too 
well  to  persist  forever  in  her  present  policy.  England  has 
been  quick  to  recognize  and  defend  the  rights  of  other 
civilized  nations;  why  should  she  go  back  to  the  pagan 

'  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  April  3,  1883.  Published  in  Friend  of 
China  for  May,  1883. 
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principles  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  her  conduct  toward 
serni-barbarous  nations?  England  has  stood  in  the  front 
rank  for  the  abolition  of  piracy  and  slavery.  She  cannot 
ultimately,  in  this  age  of  moral  progress,  belie  her  splen¬ 
did  record.  The  opium  traffic  is  an  evil  on  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  lay  its  hand.  If  Christ  has  wrought  a  change 
in  the  treatment  of  captiv^es,  in  the  rules  of  war,  in  the 
extent  and  force  of  international  law.  He  must  also  at  last, 
relax  the  grip  of  merciless  commercial  greed.  England 
has  a  church  whose  heart  is  sound  and  whose  con¬ 
science  is  aroused.  To  defy  that  conscience  would  be,  for 
Anglo-Saxons,  national  suicide.  England  has  a  Chiistian 
queen  whom  the  world  has  learned  to  revere.  England 
has  a  Christian  statesman  whom  the  nations  delight  to 
honor.  Queen  and  statesman  are  both  in  declining  years. 
Would  to  God  that  England  might  do  justice  to  poor 
China  before  Victoria  and  Gladstone  die! 


A  K  T  I  C  L  E  VII. 


PROFESSOR  BRIGGS  ON  THE  REVISED  VER¬ 
SION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

»Y  THK  REV.  TALROT  \V.  CHAMBERS,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Revieiu  for  July  there  is  an  elaborate 
article  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  upon  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Revised 
English  Bible  which  appeared  in  May  last.  The  paper 
displays  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  ability,  and  a  great 
deal  of  something  else  which  perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to 
define  distinctly.  The  attack  is  upon  the  whole  line,  text, 
grammar,  exegesis,  translation,  metrical  division,  higher 
criticism,  and  every  thing  else.  And  not  only  are  sup¬ 
posed  errors  specified  and  emphasized,  but  their  origin  is 
sought  in  the  motives  of  the  revisers.  The  tone  through¬ 
out  is  that  of  Omniscience  criticising  the  efforts  of  a  lot 
of  schoolboys. 

One  serious  misconception  underlies  all  that  Dr.  Briggs 
says.  He  writes  as  if  the  authors  of  the  revision  had 
undertaken  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  whereas  it  is  well  kno\vn  that  the  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  was  simply  to  correct  the  authorized  ver¬ 
sion,  and  in  doing  this  “to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as 
possible  consistently  with  faithfulness.”  Had  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  remembered  this,  he  would  have  forborne  not  a  few 
of  the  criticisms  he  has  allowed  himself  to  make.  The 
writer  can  testify  that  again  and  again  at  the  meetings  of 
the  revisers  suggestions  were  made  to  which  it  was  said 
in  reply,  “  Yes,  if  we  were  making  a  new  version  we  would 
agree;  but  we  are  not,  and  as  the  authorized  has  the 
ground,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  adopt  the  proposed 
change.”  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  course  was 
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wrong,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  make 
the  version  de  novo  throughout:  at  least,  much  may  be  said 
on  that  side  of  the  question.  But  the  revisers  had  no 
option.  The  terms  under  which  they  were  appointed 
marked  out  their  course,  and  it  is  unfair  and  unreasonable 
to  compare  the  results  thus  attained  with  those  of  schol¬ 
ars  who  are  left  at  complete  liberty  to  choose  whatever 
idioms,  phrases,  or  words  they  may  think  best  fitted  to 
express  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  a  version  conducted  on  the  plan  and  in  the 
methods  proposed  by  Professor  Briggs  would  have  no 
prospect  of  success  as  a  popular  enterprise.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  welcomed  by  scholars  and  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  to  intelligent  students  of  Holy  W rit,  but  the  people 
at  large  could  never  be  induced  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  common  English  Bible.  The  repeated  experiments 
made  during  the  last  two  centuries  settle  this  point  beyond 
controversy.  The  quarrel  of  Professor  Briggs  is  not  so 
much  with  the  revisers  as  with  the  necessary  limitations 
under  which  they  acted. 

I.  The  first  ground  of  objection  is  the  course  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  text.  The  revision  is  based  on  the  Masso- 
retic  recension  with  marginal  readings  containing  “  prob¬ 
able  or  important  variations”  taken  from  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions.  The  latter  the  American  Company  direct  to  be 
omitted.  This  excites  the  ire  of  Professor  Briggs.  He 
decries  the  Massoretic  text  in  every  possible  way.  He 
says  that  “the  Ante-Nicene  Church  knew  nothing”  of  it, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  All  depends  upon  whether 
the  Massoretes  invented  the  pointing  they  gave  the  text, 
or  only  expressed  in  form  the  tradition  they  had  received. 
For  aught  that  any  man  can  prove  now,  the  Ante-Nicene 
Church  had  substantially  the  same  text  and  pointing  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  versions  they  used  as  the  Massoretes  had 
aherwards.  But  supposing  the  fact  to  be  otherwise,  how 
is  their  example  to  influence  us,  when  we  know  that  their 
course  proceeded  not  from  choice  but  necessity,  since 
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none  of  them  were  Hebraists?  The  Professor  also  derides 
the  notion  that  the  Massoretes  give  us  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  hands  of  them  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  deems  this  a  strange  position  for  a 
Christian  scholar  to  take.  Let  us  see.  Paul  distinctly 
affirms  that  God  gave  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the  Jews, 
just  as  our  Lord  before  him  had  said  concerning  the 
grossly  corrupt  church  of  his  day,  “The  scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  sit  on  Moses’  seat:  all  things,  therefore,  whatso¬ 
ever  they  bid  you,  these  do  and  observe,”  thus  ratifying 
their  possession  of  the  documents  recording  the  divine 
will.  Now  the  Massoretes  furnish  us  with  the  official 
copy  of  those  Scriptures  as  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Jewish  nation  —  those 
who  sat  on  Moses’  seat.  This  is  the  uniform  tradition  of 
the  Jews,  against  which  there  is  nothing,  while  in  favor  of 
it  is  the  extreme  pains  and  care  which  the  Jews  are  known 
to  have  taken  in  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  records. 
It  may  suit  Dr.  Briggs  to  call  the  received  text  a  recen¬ 
sion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  all  scholars  not  blinded  by 
passion  or  prejudice  admit  that  the  Massoretes  followed 
a  tradition  which  came  down  to  them  through  regular 
channels,  and  that  this  is  true  both  of  the  text  and  the 
pointing  they  attached  to  it.  The  ancient  versions  were 
certainl}’  made  from  codices  earlier  than  any  we  now  have, 
but  this  fact  by  no  means  justifies  the  inferences  he  draws 
from  it.  Yet  even  the  Professor  himself  has  not  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  draw  the  full  and  legitimate  inference ;  viz.,  that 
if  the  versions  represent  the  older  manuscripts  and  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  vs.  Rabbinical,  then  they  should  be  deliber¬ 
ately  preferred  all  the  way  through. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  in  existence  a  good  criti¬ 
cal  edition  of  any  one  of  these  versions.  The  codices 
differ  widely,  and  have  not  yet  been  collated  so  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  trustworthy  text.  No  doubt  this  will  ultimately  be 
done,  but  the  revisers  were  summoned  to  act  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  could  not  wait  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  Pro- 
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fessor,  however,  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  certain  Enj^lish 
critics,  who,  in  an  article  in  the  Expositor  for  July,  ask  this 
amazing  question:  “  Why,  we  ask  here,  did  not  some  of 
the  committee  work  out  a  scholarly  recension  of  the  LXX. 
with  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  each  book?”  In  the 
next  place,  very  little  is  certainly  known  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  versions  (excepting,  of  course,  that  of  Jerome), 
the  character  of  those  who  made  them,  or  the  degree  of 
pains  they  took  in  selecting  the  recension  which  they 
translated.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  grave  defects. 
That  one  which  is  universally  considered  the  best,  and 
which  is  really  invaluable  for  its  aid  in  giving  the  key  to 
the  Hellenistic  dialect  of  the  New  Testament,  is  deformed 
by  many  blunders,  gross  mistranslations,  and  often  unin¬ 
telligible  combinations  of  words.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly 
be  asked.  Is  it  credible  that  men  who  proved  thus  ignorant 
or  careless  in  rendering  were  models  of  caution  and  exact¬ 
ness  in  selecting  the  codex  upon  which  they  bestowed 
their  labors?  It  will  not  do,  then,  for  Dr.  Briggs  to  claim 
superior  or  primary  authority  for  the  text  of  the  versions, 
or  that  they  represent  any  authority  whatever.  Made  in 
an  uncritical  age  and  accepted  by  the  early  Christian 
fathers  because  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
get  access  to  the  older  Scriptures,  they  come  to  us  simply 
as  accessory  helps  and  not  at  all  as  primal  founts  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Nor  are  they  a  whit  more  entitled  to  credit  as 
being  “  Christian  ”  (pray,  how  is  the  Septuagint  a  Christian 
version?)  as  against  the  “Rabbinical”  text.  It  has  yet  to 
be  shown  that  the  Jews  in  any  degree  tampered  with  the 
living  oracles  for  any  purposes  of  their  own.  The  very 
face  of  their  Scriptures  furnishes  a  violent  presumption 
against  any  such  charge. 

The  cursory  reader  must  be  on  his  guard  against  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  question  is  now  raised  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  discussed  long  before  Dr.  Briggs  existed.  Again 
and  again  exaggerated  claims  were  made  for  the  versions, 
sometimes  for  one,  at  others  for  another,  but  in  the  end 
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the  good  sense  of  the  church  prevailed,  and  men  went 
back  to  the  old  text  as  preserved  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
dearer  than  life.  Dr.  Briggs  is  indeed  bold  to  assert  that 
the  unpointed  text  is  the  real  text,  a  position  which  was 
held  by  some  of  the  early  American  Hebraists  {e.  g.,  the 
late  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia),  as  well  as  by 
some  European  scholars;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
critical  commentar}'  of  any  kind  issued  within  the  last 
half-century  which  is  not  based  upon  the  text  pointed  with 
vowels  and  accents.  How  could  this  be  if  the  question  is 
in  dubio,  and  much  more  if  the  matter  is  as  clear  as  the 
Professor  makes  it  out  to  be?  For  centuries,  indeed  ever 
since  the  revival  of  letters,  this  matter  has  been  contested 
and  sometimes  with  no  little  warmth,  and  yet  the  consent 
of  scholars  is  shown  by  the  fact  just  referred  to.  The 
pointed  text  is  always  considered  as  presumptively  right. 
The  prima  facie  evidence  is  in  its  favor,  and  the  contrary 
in  any  given  case  is  to  be  made  out  by  argument. 

One  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  strange  conclusions  about  the  revis¬ 
ers  is  in  these  words:  “We  observe  that  they  sometimes 
follow  the  Qeri  and  sometimes  the  Kethibh,  but  in  this 
they  seem  to  be  entirely  capricious.  We  fail  to  see  any 
sifting  of  the  evidence.”  The  only  possible  inference  from 
this  is  that  they  have  not  agreed  in  opinion  with  their 
critic,  which  indeed  is  unfortunate,  yet  doubtless  divine 
grace  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  affliction.  A  choice 
of  two  readings  being  open  to  them,  they  sometimes  took 
one,  at  others  another,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  their 
being  men  of  some  knowledge,  good  sense,  and  piety,  that 
they  had  reasons  for  the  course  they  took.  But  since 
they  made  no  record  of  those  reasons,  their  censor  feels 
at  liberty  to  charge  them  with  “caprice.”  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  him  when  he  “fails  to  see”  any  thing,  that  the 
difficulty  may  be  as  much  in  the  organ  that  sees  as  in  the 
object  that  is  seen  ? 

Another  of  his  remarkable  observations  is  that  “emen¬ 
dations  of  Rabbinical  scholars”  are  not  superior  to  those 
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of  ancient  Christian  versions,  or  even  modern  biblical 
scholars.  The  difference  is  about  as  wide  as  one  can  well 
conceive.  The  nature  of  the  case,  the  habits  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  scribes,  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  text,  and  the 
uniform  tenor  of  tradition, — all  favor  the  view  that  when 
they  adopted  a  different  reading  in  any  case,  it  was  not 
pure  conjecture  but  upon  manuscript  authority.  But  in 
the  emendations  of  even  the  best  modern  scholars  there 
is  nothing  but  conjecture.  And  if  there  is  any  thing  set¬ 
tled  in  textual  criticism,  whether  sacred  or  classical,  it  is 
that  the  j)oorest  manuscript  is  better  than  the  cleverest 
guess. 

Yet  another  of  the  Professor’s  hallucinations  is  that 
“Christian  scholars  who  use  the  Hebrew  Bible  through 
the  veil  of  the  Massoretic  accents  and  vowel-points  see 
it  with  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  a 
Christian.”  And  this  is  fortified  by  a  gross  perversion  of 
the  text  in  Second  Corinthians  (iv.  15)  about  “the  veil 
upon  the  heart”  of  Israel.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  veil  ever  rendered  the  Jew  unfaithful  to 
the  purity  of  his  sacred  books.  The  evidence  all  points 
the  other  way.  Had  the  early  copyists  or  any  of  their 
successors  wished  to  pervert  the  traditional  text  of  the 
Scripture  to  minister  to  their  own  pride  or  fancied  inter¬ 
est,  the  way  was  o})en  in  numberless  directions,  but  they 
never  entered  it.  Everybody  knows  the  perverse  and 
often  trifling  interpretations  of  the  Rabbins,  but  nobody 
can  })rovc  that  this  ever  controlled  their  manipulation  of 
the  Scripture  itself.  And  it  is  a  poor,  a  very  unworthy, 
return  for  their  sleepless  vigilance  under  all  circumstances 
of  peril  or  trial  to  insinuate  that  they  have  tampered  with 
the  integrity  of  the  precious  heirloom  committed  to  them. 

The  Professor  furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
he  would  improve  Scripture  by  disregarding  the  Masso¬ 
retic  pointing,  that  is,  as  he  calls  it,  “  the  interpretation  of 
the  mediaeval  Rabbins.”  This  is  found  in  Job  xxxviii,  41, 
where  the  revision  reads: 
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Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food, 

When  his  young  ones  cry  unto  (lod. 

And  wander  for  lack  of  meat  ? 

Here,  Ipy  a  change  in  the  pointing,  the  words  in  the  first 
line,  “  for  the  raven,”  can  be  altered  so  as  to  read  “  in  the 
evening,”  which  the  Professor  thinks  is  a  great  gain  to  the 
harmony  and  the  beauty  of  the  strophe.  But  it  is  a  loss. 
The  words  as  they  stand  in  the  received  text  have  an 
exact  analogy  in  Fs.  cxlvii.  9,  where  it  is  said, 

He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food, 

And  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry. 

In  the  Psalter  the  raven  is  associated  with  the  beast  in 
dependence  upon  God:  in  Job  the  association  is  with  the 
wild  beast;  and  I  submit  that  the  one  is  as  natural  as  the 
other,  and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  the  proposed 
change  of  text.  And  yet  Dr.  Briggs  has  such  an  over¬ 
weening  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  intui¬ 
tions  that  he  says,  “  1  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  should 
hesitate  to  accept  this  reading,  unless  he  has  such  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Massoretic  vowels  as  to  deem  them  well-nigh 
infallible  ”  ! ! 

In  the  well-known  verse  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm, 
where  the  revisers  have  left  in  the  text  “  they  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet,”  and  put  in  the  margin  the  Massoretic 
reading  “like a  lion,”  he  charges  this  departure  from  their 
principle  to  “dogma,  the  desire  to  retain  a  particular  Mes¬ 
sianic  reference.”  An  older  or  more  charitable  man  would 
have  rather  said  that  they  retained  the  reading  of  the  ver¬ 
sions,  either  because  it  was  in  the  authorized,  or  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  congruous  sense  out  of  the 
other  reading.  But  the  Professor  not  only  knows  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Hebrew,  but  also  can  read  men’s 
minds  and  discern  their  motives.  In  Job  xxxix.  21  he 
finds  another  instance  of  “  the  inconsistency  and  perversity” 
of  the  American  revisers.  There  the  Massoretic  text  reads 
“They  paw,”  but  the  English  revisers  put  “  He  paweth” 
in  the  text  and  “  They  paw  ”  in  the  margin.  And  “  we  do 
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not  find  any  protest  from  the  American  revisers.”  Mira- 
bile  dictn  !  It  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  Professor  that 
perhaps  the  reason  was  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the 
authorized  version,  or  possibly  that  this  was  one  of  the 
not  rare  cases  in  which  ease  and  fluency  of  translation 
requires  a  change  of  number.  Yet  we  can  assure  him 
that  one  or  both  of  these  reasons  influenced  the  American 
company,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  a  change  of  the 
original  text. 

I  conclude  on  this  point  with  the  general  remark  that 
the  difference  between  the  American  revisers  and  Dr. 
Briggs  is  that  they  consider  the  Massorelic  recension  as 
incomparably  the  best  guide  to  the  original  text,  and  one 
therefore  that  is  not  to  be  departed  from  save  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  where  there  is  no  other  escape  from 
difficulties  apparently  insuperable.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
attributes  to  it  no  authority  at  all,  or  at  least  one  greatly 
inferior  to  the  ancient  versions,  while  he  subordinates 
both  sources  to  the  unpointed  text,  which  every  Hebrew 
scholar  worth  ^the  name  is  not  only  at  liberty  but  bound 
to  furnish  with  vowels  and  accents  according  to  his  own 
independent  judgment.  If  one  may  borrow  the  figure  of 
Burke,  what  we  would  make  the  extreme  medicine  of  the 
text  he  turns  into  its  daily  bread.  He  indeed  claims  that 
by  allowing  one  departure  from  the  received  text  in  i  Sam¬ 
uel  (vi.  18)  we  have  “opened  the  flood-gates  to  a  critical 
revision  of  the  entire  Book  of  Samuel.”  Did  ever  mortal 
man  make  so  wild  an  assertion?  Because  in  one  case, 
where  the  internal  evidence  of  a  corruption,  or  rather 
an  accidental  change  of  text,  is  overwhelming,  and  the 
early  versions  offer  another  reading  which  gives  every 
evidence  of  being  the  original,  it  is  adopted,  therefore  in 
all  other  cases  where  the  ingenuity  or  the  caprice  of 
critical  scholars  calls  for  an  emendation,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  the  versions,  we  are  bound  to  yield 
the  primary  authority  of  the  existing  Hebrew  text  and 
follow  the  clue  thus  given !  No,  our  claim  is  that  the 
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Massoretic  text  is  in  all  cases  presumptively  right,  that  it 
is  never  to  be  departed  from  save  where  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  imperatively  demands  it,  and  that  then  and  only 
then  is  the  authority  of  the  versions  to  be  accepted.  This 
is  a  ver}^  different  thing  from  an  habitual  disparagement  of 
that  text  as  mediasval,  rabbinical,  and  subsidiary,  and  an 
equally  habitual  exaltation  of  the  text  of  the  versions  as 
ancient,  Christian,  and  superior.  Bishop  Lowth,  whom 
Dr.  Briggs  quotes,  held  his  views,  and  carried  them  out 
in  his  work  on  Isaiah.  What  was  the  result?  All  the 
learning,  acuteness,  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the  Bishop 
could  not  prevent  his  book  from  falling  into  desuetude. 
Nowhere  is  it  accepted  as  authority.  Scarcely  ever  is  it 
quoted.  It  lies  on  the  shelf  of  the  libraries  a  perpetual 
monument  of  the  folly  of  forsaking  the  traditional  text 
and  yielding  to  the  vagaries  of  conjectural  criticism. 

II.  The  next  point  the  Professor  takes  up,  is  the  way 
in  which  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  treated. 

The  revisers’  presentation  of  this  subject  Dr.  Briggs 
declares  to  be  “entirely  incorrect.”  First,  he  finds  fault 
with  the  inconsistency  of  giving  the  so-called  poetical 
books  in  parallel  lines,  and  yet  declining  to  do  this  in  the 
prophetical  books  and  elsewhere.  The  only  way  in  which 
he  can  explain  it  is  “their  failure  to  find  a  sufficient  guide 
in  the  Massoretic  accentuation.”  But  in  their  preface  the 
reason  assigned  is  that  the  language  of  these  books, 
“although  frequently  marked  by  parallelism,  is,  except  in 
purely  lyrical  passages,  rather  of  the  nature  of  lofty  and 
impassioned  prose.”  The  sufficiency  of  this  reason  will 
be  admitted  by  any  sober  and  candid  judge. 

But  the  chief  charge  brought  against  the  revisers  is  that 
they  mistake  the  proper  division  of  the  lines.  This  is 
founded  upon  the  notion  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  discovered 
the  true  principle  of  Hebrew  poetry.  In  addition  to  the 
accepted  views  as  to  the  parallelism,  he  insists  that  “  the 
lines  are  measured  by  beats  of  the  word  accent,  and 
divided  into  trimeters,  tetrameters,  pentameters,  and  hex- 
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ameters.  The  principle  of  parallelism  extends  to  the 
strophe  as  well  as  to  the  line.”  His  theory  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  fully  set  forth  in  his  bright  volume  on  Biblical 
Study,  issued  two  or  three  years  since ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  reputable  scholar  who  accepts  the  theory. 
Upon  it  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  even  if  it  were 
admitted,  it  would  and  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
interpretation.  That  would  remain  the  same  upon  any 
plan  of  interlinear  division.  Further,  it  is  entirely  arbi¬ 
trary.  The  author  rejects  in  toto  the  Massoretic  interpre¬ 
tation  and  accentuation.  He  knows  no  more  than  any 
one  else  how  the  ancient  Hebrews  pronounced  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Yet  he  says  that  there  are  so  many  beats  of  the 
accent,  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
that  these  correctly  stated  prove  themselves,  especially  to 
one  familiar  with  the  Hebrew.  This  they  must  do  if  the 
theory  is  to  stand,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case.  Let  us  try  one  or  two  cases.  In  Ps. 
xlv.  3  the  revision  reads. 

Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  mighty  one. 

Thy  glory  and  thy  majesty. 

Dr.  Briggs  insists  that  this  should  be 

Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 

O  hero,  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty. 

One  may  well  ask  how  the  parallelism  is  improved  by  the 
change.  The  two  lines  are  made  more  nearly  equal  in 
length,  but  that  is  all  the  gain.  And  surely  it  makes  no 
difference  to  any  English  ear,  however  delicate,  whether 
the  j)hrase  “O  mighty  one”  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line  or  the  beginning  of  the  second.  In  either  case  the 
sense  and  the  melody  are  absolutely  the  same.  So  in  the 
Song  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  revision  reads. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 

.\nd  he  is  become  my  salvation  ; 

This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  praise  him ; 

My  father’s  God  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war : 

The  Lord  is  his  name. 

VoL.  XLII.  No.  l68.  4y 
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Here  the  Professor  says  that  the  revisers  “entirely  fail  in 
the  parallelism,”  which  is  a  most  astonishing  assertion. 
He  says  the  song  is  a  tetrameter,  each  line  having  a  cae¬ 
sura  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  (!)  Accordingly  he  ar¬ 
ranges  it  thus: 

My  strength  |  and  song  is  Jah  ||  and  he  has  become  |  my  salvation. 

The  same  is  my  (lod  |  that  I  may  glorify  him  H  my  father’s  God  |  that  I  may 
exalt  him.' 

Jehovah  is  |  a  warrior,  |  Jehovah  is  |  his  name. 

I  insist  that  this  is  an  altogether  arbitrary  arrangement, 
and  has  in  its  support  no  reason  whatever.  It  is  not  more 
rhythmical,  more  musical,  or  in  any  way  mtjre  pleasing 
than  the  form  adopted  by  the  revisers.  Vet  so  infatuated 
is  the  Professor  with  his  theory  that  he  says  that  the  re¬ 
visers  bv  their  method  of  division  “are  misled  to  a  false 
construction  of  the  entire  poem,”  which  is  exquisitely 
absurd.  The  key  t  >  the  movement,  he  says,  is  given  in 
the  refrain, 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ; 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

This  the  revisers  recognize  here  but  ignore  elsewhere. 
But  wh}’?  Because  the  parallelism  requires  this  division 
here,  and  not  elsewhere. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which 
Dr.  Briggs  reproduces  at  length,  correcting  “  in  foot-notes 
the  mistakes  of  the  revisers.”  He  says  that  “  its  lines  are 
generally  tetrameters,  sometimes  changed  into  trimeters, 
and  occasionally  into  pentameters.”  Supposing  this  were 
true,  what  gain  does  it  offer  to  the  English  reader?  He 
sees  no  versification  in  it.  It  makes  no  other  impression 
on  him  than  that  of  the  poetry  of  the  thought  and  the  ex- 

'  In  respect  to  the  change  of  rendering  made  here,  one  may  well  ask 
whether  it  is  more  natural  for  the  singer  to  express  the  theological  idea  that 
God  has  become  his  God  in  order  to  call  forth  his  praise,  than  it  is  for  him 
to  recite  the  fact  that  God  is  his  God  and  his  father’s  God,  and  that  therefore 
he  praises  him.  Or  is  the  truth  and  poetry  of  the  song  to  be  sacrificed  to 
an  ideal  conception  of  Hebrew  tense-forms? 
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pressiun,  without  any,  even  the  least,  reference  to  metrical 
form.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  one  cultivated 
reader  in  the  world  who  would  see  more  of  the  beauty 
and  power  of  the  poem  in  Dr.  Briggs’s  division  of  the 
lines  and  strophes  than  he  would  in  that  of  the  revisers. 
Take  one  instance.  In  verse  23  the  rendering  of  the 
authorized  version  is  retained  thus : 

They  fought  from  heaven, 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera, 

The  Professor  says  that  this  makes  the  first  line  too  short 
and  the  second  too  long,  and  gives  no  proper  parallelism. 
So  he  puts  it. 

From  heaven  fought  the  stars, 

From  their  courses  they  fought  with  Sisera. 

Where  is  the  gain?  Is  the  parallelism  at  all  clearer?  Is 
the  sentiment  any  stronger?  And  if  the  revisers  had 
made  such  a  change,  would  they  not  have  been  severely 
censured  for  such  a  needless  departure  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  common  version? 

In  Ps.  xix.  the  Professor  commends  the  putting  of  verses 
7-10  in  long  lines,  but  asks  why  the  remaining  verses 
were  not  similarly  treated,  as  he  insists  they  should  have 
been.  Simply  because  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  The 
parallelism,  the  force,  the  beauty,  is  just  as  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  short  lines  as  in  the  longer.  •  It  is  the  merest 
delusion  to  suppose  that  to  say. 

Moreover  thy  servant  is  warned  by  them  :  in  keeping  them  there  is  great  • 
reward. 

is  in  any  respect  better  than  to  say. 

Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned  : 

In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 

The  Professor  sums  up  his  criticisms  on  this  point  by 
saying  that  by  following  the  guidance  of  the  Massoretic 
points  “  the  revisers  have  made  so  many  mistakes  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  have  not  done  more  harm  than 
good  in  their  attempt  to  give  English  readers  an  idea  of 
Hebrew  poetry.”  This  harsh  judgment  rests  entirely 
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upon  the  correctness  of  Professor  Briggs’s  theory  of  lines 
and  strophes,  a  theory’  peculiar  to  himself  and  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  proclaimed 
as  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  a  question  which 
has  been  agitated  for  centuries.  The  only  marked  pecu- 
Tiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  as  distinguished  from  other  poe¬ 
try  is  its  series  of  balanced  clauses  in  which  the  sentiment 
expressed  once  is  reiterated  or  expanded  or  contrasted  so 
as  to  make  a  constant  succession  of  parallels.  There  is  no 
rhyme,  nor  rhythm,  nor  any  of  the  long  feet  and  short  feet 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  and  in  modern  verse. 
The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  find  the  classic  metres 
in  the  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  but  it  has  always 
failed.  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  parallelism  is  not 
merely  the  chief  characteristic.  It  is  the  only  one.  And 
the  version  which  brings  this  out  neatly  and  clearly,  gives 
the  English  reader  all  that  it  concerns  him  to  know.  He 
may  be  told  that  one  poem  is  composed  of  trimeters  and 
another  of  tetrameters,  etc.,  and  he  may  read  much  about 
monostichs  and  distichs  and  tripstichs,  etc.,  but  after  he 
has  pondered  the  whole  matter  he  finds  that  these  ingen¬ 
ious  suggestions  have  not  aided  him  one  whit,  either  in 
getting  at  the  sense  of  the  divine  word,  or  in  appreciating 
the  poetical  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  They  add 
nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  emphasis  or  impressive¬ 
ness,  but  rather  by  their  artificial  character  derogate 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  text  and  weaken  its 
intrinsic  weight.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  strophes. 
This  term,  unless  used  in  the  widest  and  most  general 
sense,  is  sure  to  mislead.  Just  as  it  has  induced  Professor 
Briggs  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Song  of  Deborah,  “  It  seems 
probable  that  each  strophe  was  accompanied  by  the  same 
refrain  which  we  find  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  thus:  So 
let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  etc.”  This  so-called  probable 
suggestion  ‘  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  who 

'  The  suggestion  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  result  that  would  be  reached, 
were  the  Professor  to  carry  out  his  views  in  regard  to  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tions. 
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did  not  have  a  cut  and  dried  schema  to  apply  to  ihe  matter 
in  hand.  The  divisions  of  Hebrew  poetry,  just  like  those 
of  Hebrew  prose,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  sense  and 
the  connection,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  107th  Psalm,  where 
the  different  portions  vary  so  much  in  length  as  to  defy 
any  artificial  measurement,  yet  are  distinctly  and  certainl}' 
defined  by  the  course  of  the  thought.  And  no  one  who 
was  untrammeled  by  a  theory  would  ever  think  of  split¬ 
ting  the  eighth  Psalm  in  two,  and  making  a  needless  and 
injurious  break  in  this  short  and  beautiful  lyric,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs  does,  in  his  passion  for  strophes. 

One  very  singular  blunder  is  made  by  him  in  the  refrain 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  revision  gives  it  (ii.  7)  thus: 

I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  held, 

That  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  love. 

Until  it  please. 

The  American  appendix  renders  the  last  two  lines. 

That  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  my  love 
Until  he  please. 

And  the  reasons  for  this  are  given  in  the  “  Companion  to 
the  Revision,”  which  Dr.  Briggs  quotes,  but  says  “  are 
without  force,”  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say.  But 
then  he  adds,  “  The  English  revisers  have  rightly  adhered 
to  King  James’s  Version  here,”  which  is  utterly  wrong, 
for  that  version  reads,  “  nor  awake  my  love  till  he  please.” 
This  is  a  bad  enough  misrepresentation,  but  what  accompa¬ 
nies  it  is  worse.  He  charges  the  American  company  with 
“  not  hesitating  to  interpolate  in  order  to  avoid  an  inter¬ 
pretation  which  is  against  their  a  priori  theory.”  This  is 
a  very  serious  charge:  where  is  the  evidence  of  it?  There 
is  absolutely  none  whatever.  There  is  nothing  that  even 
looks  like  an  interpolation.  He  also  asserts  that  “the 
American  revisers  would  foist  an  erroneous  interpretation 
into  the  drama,”  and  this  because  of  their  “  hostility  to  the 
realistic  view  ”  of  its  meaning.  The  audacity  of  this  state¬ 
ment  is  marvellous.  I  am  one  of  the  American  company, 
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nnd  niin<yled  in  the  discussions  on  the  rendering  of  Canti¬ 
cles,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  of  more  than  two  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  whether  they  hold  the  realistic  sense  or  not;  but 
Dr.  Briggs,  who  never  heard  a  word  of  what  was  said,  is 
able  to  proiK^unce  ex  eathedra  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
their  hearts!  Further,  I  deny  the  basis  on  which  his  alle¬ 
gation  rests.  In  common  with  the  great  bod}-^  of  the 
Christian  church  in  all  ages,  I  hold  the  spiritual  sense  or 
application  of  the  drama,  but  I  hold  with  equal  certitude 
the  reality  of  the  outside  framework,  and  am  ready  to 
interpret  that  as  rigidly  in  point  of  syntax  and  grammar 
as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a  story  of  earthly  love.  This, 
indeed,  must  be  the  case  with  any  sensible  interpreter,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  more  inexcusable  in  Professor  Briggs  to 
charge  a  respectable  body  of  his  fellow-men  with  being 
biased  by  dogmatic  considerations  in  their  translation  of 
a  disputed  and  difficult  passage.  The  Song  on  its  face  is 
a  dramatic  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  beloved,  with 
suitable  choruses;  but  whether  its  ultimate  meaning  be 
that  only,  or  something  more,  it  is  a  question  which  need 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  version 
of  its  words.  And  yet  so  sure  is  the  Professor,  that  he 
repeats  the  charge  of  sinister  influence.  In  his  translation 
of  ii.  4  he  invents  an  optative  perfect,  and  renders  “Oh 
that  he  had  brought  me,”  etc.,  which  he  tries  to  justify  in 
a  note,  and  then  adds  this  naive  remark:  “One  can  easily 
see  that  it  was  the  desire  to  retain  the  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Song  that  influenced  the  revisers  to  this  and 
other  incorrect  renderings  of  this  wondrously  beautiful 
drama.”  Was  there  ever  greater  fatuity  ? 

III.  The  Grammar  of  the  Revisers.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject  the  reviewer  speaks  with  the  same  confidence 
as  on  all  others.  He  regards  the  revisers  as  having  utterly 
failed  in  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Although  the  English  company  had  among  them  such 
eminent  grammarians  as  Professors  Driver  and  A.  B. 
Davidson,  yet  these  were  unable  to  lift  the  company  “as 
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a  body  to  their  higher  knowledge  of  Hebrew  syntax.” 
The  consequence  is  that  “the  errors  of  tense  mount  up  to 
thousands  in  the  revision.”  And  the  same  charge,  in  effect, 
is  made  in  regard  to  all  other  grammatical  forms. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  Professor  here,  as  elsewhere, 
forgets  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revision  was 
made.  He  writes  and  criticises  just  as  if  the  revisers  had 
an  open  field  before  them,  and  were  at  liberty  in  all  cases 
to  give  whatever  rendering  seemed  to  them  best  to  con¬ 
vey  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  modern  English.  And  he 
compares  his  own  versions,  made  in  absolute  independ¬ 
ence,  with  theirs,  made  under  restrictions  which  they 
could  not  set  aside.  He  should  have  kept  in  rnind  that 
what  he  was  criticising  was  not  a  new  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  revision  of  an  old  one  which  was 
never  to  be  departed  from  save  where  necessary.  Dr. 
Briggs’s  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  characterizes  his  whole 
paper,  and  seriously  diminishes  its  value  as  well  as  impairs 
confidence  in  his  fitness  for  the  office  of  critic,  whose 
function  is  to  judge  a  work  by  its  conformity  to  its  pro¬ 
fessed  aim  and  not  to  some  other  standard.  The  question 
is  not,  did  the  revisers  make  the  ideal  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  did  they,  under  the  rules  imposed,  make 
the  common  version  a  much  more  accurate  representation 
of  the  original?  To  state  the  matter  in  this  way,  which 
is  the  only  just  and  fair  way,  is  to  rule  out  very  many  of 
the  Professor’s  suggestions  as  having  no  pertinence  to  the 
case. 

The  first  instance  he  quotes  is  from  Canticles  ii.  8,  9, 
where  Dr.  Briggs  gives  his  translation  as  representing  the 
participles  of  the  original,  which  is  more  lively  than  the 
common  version,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  justify  the  revis¬ 
ers  in  making  the  change.  (His  alteration  (rf  upon  to  oinr, 
which  presents  the  beloved  as  “leaping  over  mountains,” 
is  as  grotesque  as  it  is  useless.)  But  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  the  gain  secured  by  a  participial  rendering  is 
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infinitesimal.  For  instance,  Fs.  xlii.  7  is  put  by  the  revis¬ 
ers,  just  as  the  authorized  version, 

“  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspouts,’’ 

Dr.  Briggs  prefers  “  is  calling  ”  to  “  calleth,”  yet  certainly 
the  ordinary  reader  would  get  nt)  more  vivid  impression 
from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Another  instance 
of  the  Professor’s  sacred  rage  for  grammatical  niceties  is 
seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  first  strophe  of  the  second 
Psalm.  He  alters  “take  counsel  ”  into  “  do  take  counsel,” 
and  before  “cast  away  their  cords”  repeats  the  subject 
and  the  modal  form  “let  us;”  just  as  if  these  things  were 
of  any  importance  whatever  in  a  popular  version  of  the 
Psalm.  To  the  mere  English  reader  they  rather  weaken 
than  strengthen  the  force  of  the  utterance.  So,  again,  in 
Num.  X.  35,  36,  the  revisers  render,  “And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses  said,  Rise  up, 
C)  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,”  etc.  “And 
when  it  rested,  he  said.  Return,  O  Loid,”  etc.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  objects  that  they  have  not  expressed  the  frequenta¬ 
tive  force  of  the  imperfect,  and  he  gives  us  his  rendering 
to  show  how  it  should  be  done.  How,  then,  does  he  do 
it?  Simply  by  changing  the  second  when  \\\\.o  ivhenever. 
How  childish  this  is  !  Every  reader  understands  at  once 
that  the  action  described  in  the  verse  is  habitual  or  oft- 
repeated,  and  Dr.  Briggs’s  change  makes  that  fact  no 
clearer.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his  change  of 
“and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ”  into  “that  thine  ene¬ 
mies  may  be  scattered.”  One  form  expresses  design  and 
the  other  result,  and  I  humbly  submit  that  either  conveys 
the  general  sense  of  the  invocation  to  that  class  of  readers 
for  whom  primarily  the  English  Bible  is  intended. 

This  part  of  the  article  is  full  of  instances  of  this  kind, 
in  which  stress  is  laid  on  matters  either  insignificant  or 
doubtful.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  Hebrew 
has  three  moods  of  the  imperfect,  the  indicative,  jussive, 
and  cohortative;  but  it  cannot  make  these  distinctions 
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throughout  in  form,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Arabic  language. 
Then  comes  the  assertion,  “  But  where  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  form,  they  may  yet  be  distinguished  by  syn¬ 
tactical  construction  and  context.”  But  what  is  this  but 
interpretation?  The  revisers  were  to  represent  the  He¬ 
brew  in  English,  giving  the  sense  the  words  and  forms 
convey,  but  carefully  abstaining  from  exegesis,  as  not 
within  their  province.  The  application  of  the  Professor’s 
principle  would  have  justly  subjected  them  to  severe  cen¬ 
sure.  In  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  “A  virtuous  (or,  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  appendix  gives  it,  A  worth}’^)  woman,  who  can  find?” 
Dr.  Briggs,  without  any  authority  whatever,  changes  the 
question  into  an  exclamation  or  wish,  “  A  capable  wife,  O 
that  one  might  find.”  This  bold  and  needless  alteration 
must,  we  suppose,  be  accepted,  because  its  author  “stands 
upon  the  heights  of  Hebrew  scholarship.”  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Vav  of  the  oath,  which,  after  Ewald, 
he  introduces  in  Amos  ix.  5,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  Arabic  usage  into  Hebrew  is  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  accredited  to’  be  admitted  into  a  revision  of  the 
English  Bible.  Dr.  Briggs  doubtless  supposes  that  the 
revisers  never  heard  of  it;  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  say 
that  there  are  members  of  the  Old  Testament  company 
who  possess  every  Hebrew  grammar  that  has  ever  been 
printed  and  are  as  familiar  with  their  contents  as  he  is, 
and  yet  this  fact  does  not  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
nobody  else  knows  any  thing.  Upon  this  verse  in  Amos, 
Dr.  Briggs  observes  that  “Vav  consecutives  of  the  imper¬ 
fect  after  a  participle  or  imperfect  can  only  express  the 
immediate  result  of  the  previous  action.”  Now  admitting 
.this,  what  follows?  By  no  means  what  he  says,  that  we 
cannot  render  “  he  toucheth  the  land  and  it  melteth,”  but 
must  say,  “  toucheth  the  earth  so  that  it  doth  melt.”  The 
idea  of  result  is  conveyed  as  distinctly  by  the  one  form  as 
by  the  other.  Did  any  rational  being  ever  read  this  line 
in  Amos  without  getting  at  once  the  notion  that  it  was 
Jehovah’s  touch  that  made  the  land  melt?  The  truth  is 
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that  the  learned  Professor  has  gf)tten  so  deeply  involved 
in  grammatical  minutiae  that  he  has  lost  sight  f)f  the  full 
force  of  our  noble  English  tongue,  and  has  sacrificed  its 
vigorous  idiom  to  a  pedantic  exactness  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar.  So  it  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  his  emendations  of 
the  passage  in  Job  iii.  i  i-i  3,  admitting  that  they  are  founded 
in  truth  and  accurately  express  Hebrew  syntax,  in  what 
respect  do  they  aid  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible,  or 
how  do  they  give  him  any  clearer  conception  of  the  force 
of  the  original? 

But  sometimes  the  Professor’s  impetuosity  carries  him 
altogether  away.  He  lays  down  the  law  as  to  the  use  of  the 
infinitive  absolute  with  a  finite  verb  with  a  positiveness 
which  is  wholly  unwarranted.  He  says  that  when  it  is  placed 
before  the  verb  it  gives  intensity  to  its  essential  meaning, 
but  when  placed  after.it  gives  a  temporal  emphasis.  But 
recent  grammarians,  such  as  Kautzsch,  do  not  admit  any 
such  unqualified  statement.  They  would  admit  it  as  a 
general  usage,  but  one  by  no  means  exclusive.  I  shall 
not  go  into  details,  but  simply  recommend  those  interested 
in  the  subject  to  examine  the  recent  leading  authorities. 
Dr.  Briggs  seems  to  think  that  the  revisers  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  results  of  modern  investigation  in  He¬ 
brew  etymology  and  syntax.  Some  of  them  are  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  learned  nothing  since  Ewald.  For 
example,  he  announces  the  doctrine  of  the  emphatic  plural 
which  he  calls  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  he  cites  seven  instances,  such  as  “taber¬ 
nacle”  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  5,  which  he  says,  because  the  Hebrew 
is  plural,  should  be  rendered  “great  tabernacle ”  or  “ sa¬ 
cred  tabernacle.”  Now  in  five  of  these  instances  he  is  (as 
I  am  credibly  informed)  opposed  by  Cheyne,  Davidson, 
Delitzsch,  Derenbourg,  Dillmann,  Ginsburg,  Griitz,  Plump- 
tre,  Reuss,  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  and  Zcickler.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  general  or  unqualified  assent  to  his  theory.  And 
yet  he  berates  the  revisers  because  they  have  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  work  this  crude  and  rash  assumption. 
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which  has  no  defenders  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  its  chief 
applications  is  stoutly  denied  by  veteran  critics.  It  may 
be  “childish,”  as  the  reviewer  declares,  to  render  in  the 
singular  and  give  the  simple  plural  in  the  margin,  but 
there  are  some  experienced  scholars  to  give  countenance 
to  that  course. 

In  the  brilliant  passage  in  the  63rd  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
beginning,  “  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah?”  the  revisers  altered  the 
rendering  of  the  common  version,  which  puts  the  verbs 
in  the  fourth  verse  and  the 'sixth  in  the  future,  thus'  epn- 
fusing  the  sense  and  making  the  whole  pericope  almost 
unintelligible.  The  revisers  reversed  this  feature,  and 
thus  give  the  whole  as  an  orderly,  vivid,  striking  account 
of  Jehovah’s  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  Upon  this  the 
reviewer  remarks  that  they  “  have  either  violated  the  laws 
of  Hebrew  syntax  in  a  most  outrageous  manner,  or  they 
have  changed  the  Massoretic  points  in  defiance  of  their 
own  principles.”  If,  however,  he  be  so  happy  as  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  copy  of  Robinson’s  Gesenius,  he  will  find  in  a  note  at 
the  end  of  the  article  on  the  Vav  conversive  of  the  Future 
the  statement  that  “  in  parallel  passages  simple  Vav  often 
stands  for  Vav  conversive,”  and  this  passage  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  Isa.  xliii.  28  are  cited  as  instances.  But 
supposing  that  this  were  not  so,  and  that  Gesenius  was 
mistaken  in  allowing  this  divergence  from  the  ordinary 
rule,  still  there  is  no  ground  for  the  dilemma  so  ingeniously 
put.  We  do  not  hold  the  Massoretic  interpunction  as  in¬ 
spired  or  infallible,  and  therefore  to  be  adhered  to  at  all 
risks  and  costs.  But  we  do  hold  it  as  a  correct  and 
authorized  statement  of  the  traditional  reading  of  the  text, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  departed  from  capriciously  or 
without  reason.  We  can  in  perfect  consistency  with  our 
own  principles  depart  from  it  in  this  case,  because  the 
sense  and  the  context  imperatively  demand  such  departure. 
But  since  Ewald  allows  that  the  usage  here  may  be  like  that 
of  the  dropped  augment  in  Greek,'  we  may  adhere  to  our 

*  The  eminent  English  authority,  Driver,  also  admits  this  view. 
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rendering  and  yet  claim  Massorctic  authf)rity,  for  the  case 
will  then  stand,  Gesenius  and  Ewald  on  one  side  and  Dr. 
Briggs  on  the  other.  And  the  advantage  is  slightly  with 
the  former,  though  we  tremble  to  say  it,  for  perhaps  even 
they  did  not  “stand  on  the  heights  of  Hebrew  grammar.” 

Upon  the  whole  matter  of  grammatical  forms,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  thinks  that  the  revisers  pursued  “a  mediating  and 
hesitating  policy.”  If  so,  it  was  not  designed.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  version  conform  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  ascertained  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language.  They  did 
not  favor  novelties,  nor  did  they  seek  new-fangled  inter¬ 
pretations.  They  consulted  all  authorities,  both  new  and 
old.  The  only  limit  in  any  case  was  the  proprieties  of  a 
people’s  book,  and  also  the  desirableness  of  not  departing 
from  the  authorized  version  unless  the  proposed  gain 
were  clear  and  reasonably  certain.  In  all  matters  still  sub 
life  they  could  not  undertake  to  decide,  and  therefore  ad¬ 
hered  to  what  was  already  in  possession.  It  is  easy  to 
censure  this  course  as  narrow  and  timid  and  compromis¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  the  only  one  that  offered  any  prospect  of 
success.  Dr.  Briggs  and  those  who  think  with  him  could 
undoubtedly  produce  a  brilliant  version,  and  one  that  all 
scholars  would  prize,  but  as  a  substitute  for  King  James’s 
Bible  it  would  be  an  absolute  failure.  This  is  apparent 
not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case  but  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  past  experience. 

IV.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Revisers.  Under  this 
head  the  reviewer  first  takes  up  the  divine  names.  He 
remarks  upon  Elohim  that  it  is  an  emphatic  plural,  but 
wisely  makes  no  attempt  to  express  that  emphasis.  As  to 
the  incommunicable  name,  he  rightly  rejects  the  render¬ 
ing  Lord  as  wholly  inadequate.  It  gives  no  conception 
of  the  wealth  of  meaning  in  this  peculiar  name.  The 
authorized  version  in  a  few  cases  transliterated  it,  and 
read  Jehovah.  The  revision  increases  somewhat  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  passages,  and  the  American  appendix  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  usage  be  made  universal.  To  this  Dr. 
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objects  violently.  He  says  that  Jehovah  is  an 
“impossible  word,”  a  singular  charge  to  make  against  a 
term  which  has  been  in  the  language  for  centuries.  He 
calls  it  “a  linguistic  monstrosity,”  which  it  is  in  Hebrew, 
but  certainly  is  not  in  English.  It  is,  as  all  Hebraists 
know,  the  radicals  of  one  word  pointed  with  the  vowels 
of  one  or  two  others,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  Jewish  superstition,  or,  as  they  call  it,  reverence, 
requiring  this  practice.  But  the  English  reader  need  not 
know  this,  or,  if  he  does  know  it,  need  not  be  at  all  troubled 
by  it.  What  he  requires  to  be  told  is  the  significance  of 
this  divine  name  as  given  in  the  Scripture,  the  name  of  the 
ever-living  God,  who  manifests  himself  not  only  in  nature 
but  in  revelation,  and  who  enters  into  covenant  with  his 
rational  creatures.  All  this  is  conveyed  in  the  word 
Jehovah,  and  it  adds  wondrously  to  the  force  of  many  a 
passage  of  Scripture.  Instead  of  this,  Dr.  Briggs,  follow¬ 
ing  the  pedantic  fashion  that  prevails,  would  adopt  the 
term  Jahveh.  But  there  is  not  the  least  conceivable  gain 
in  such  a  course.  Not  in  point  of  correctness,  for  it  is 
admitted  that  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  is  lost.  All  substitutes,  therefore,  must  be  guess¬ 
work.  Nor  is  there  any  gain  in  euphony,  the  old  word 
being  sonorous  and  dignified,  the  new  one  cacophonous 
and  perplexing.  Nor  is  there  any  in  plainness,  for  the 
new  word  requires  to  be  explained,  and  this  explanation 
can  just  as  well  be  attached  to  the  old  one.  We  submit, 
therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  word  is  not 
only  needless  but  injurious.  Every  one  must  be  taught 
to  pronounce  it,  for  the  spelling  is  no  guide;  whereas 
Jehovah  is  understood  by  all  even  now  as  a  title  not  shared 
by  the  God  of  the  covenant  with  any  other  god.  And 
such  persons  are  prepared  to  hear  and  accept  and  enjoy 
the  fuller  statements  of  its  meaning  which  they  may  re¬ 
ceive.  The  American  company,  therefore,  deserve  com¬ 
mendation  for  their  manly  fidelity  in  insisting  that  a  divine 
name  so  rich  in  associations  and  so  pregnant  with  meaning 
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should  be  incorporated  with  the  English  \x*rsion,  and  so 
become  the  common  property  of  all  English  speaking 
people. 

Dr.  Briggs  objects  to  the  rendering  given  by  the  revis¬ 
ers  to  the  fifth  verse  of  Ps.  viii.,  “  For  thou  hast  made  him 
but  little  lower  than  God.”  He  says  that  the  authorized 
version  properly  followed  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient 
authorities  in  rendering,  “  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.”  He  adds,  “This  is  given  by  the 
New  Testament  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  and  is  certainly  correct.”  This 
is  what  one  would  expect.  Professor  Briggs  is  absolutely 
sure  of  every  opinion  he  advances.  It  is  right  for  us  to 
insist  with  equal  positiveness  that  the  Septuagint  is  wrong. 
Nowhere  else  is  Elohim  translated  angels,  and  the  word 
does  not  admit  of  such  a  translation.  The  sanction  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the  author 
of  that  Epistle  quoted  the  verse  as  it  stood  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  because  as  it  so  stood  it  is  was  sufficient  for  his  argu¬ 
ment,  while  correctly  rendered  it  would  have  made  that 
argument  the  stronger.  But  he  had  no  need  to  go  back 
of  the  Greek  text.  That  Dr.  Briggs  should  favor  such  a 
perverse  translation  only  shows  how  far  he  is  transported 
in  his  zeal  against  the  Massoretic  text. 

The  reviewer  has  a  paragraph  concerning  three  words 
expressive  of  divine  grace,  hen,  hesed,  and  rahaniim.  He 
gives  his  view  of  their  meaning  and  of  the  equivalents  by 
which  they  should  be  rendered.  His  statement  does  not 
strike  us  as  well  founded,  and  his  objection  to  loving  kind¬ 
ness  as  being  “a  sentimental  weakening  of  a  strong  and 
all-important  word,”  is  sadly  misplaced.  The  revisers 
were  hampered  by  the  fear  of  disturbing  sacred  and  very 
tender  associations,  but  they  have  introduced  considerable 
amendments,  especially  in  making  the  echoes  of  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  description  of  himself  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  as  they  occur 
in  subsequent  Scrij)tures,  correspond  with  the  original 
utterance.  Objection  is  made  to  the  change  of  “meat 
offering”  into  “meal  offering,”  and  the  critic  would  pre- 
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fer  “  vegetable  offering,”  which,  however,  is  no  more  exact 
than  the  other,  for  bread  and  cakes  are  surely  not  vege¬ 
tables.  If  he  could  not  suggest  an  unobjectionable  word, 
why  not  let  the  subject  alone?  He  falls  foul  of  the  revis¬ 
ers  for  allowing  “offering  for  sin”  to  stand  in  Isa.  liii. 
10,  when  the  Hebrew  is  the  word  everywhere  else  ren¬ 
dered  “trespass-offering,”  or,  as  the  English  company  pre¬ 
fer,  “guilt-offering.”  The  reason  of  the  retention,  no 
doubt,  was  an  unwillingness  to  tamper  needlessly  with  a 
passage  having  so  many  sacred  and  tender  associations. 
Nor  is  the  matter  of  much  consequence,  for  most  readers 
studying  the  passage  would  of  course  examine  the  margin 
and  learn  what  the  original  word  means.  The  critic  fur¬ 
ther  objects  in  this  pericope  to  the  retention  of  the  author¬ 
ized  version  in  lii.  15,  “he  shall  sprinkle  many  nations,” 
and  lii.  12,  “he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.” 
But  in  the  former  of  these  cases  so  much  can  be  said  on. 
either  side  that  it  was  simply  wise  to  retain  the  traditional 
translation  in  the  text  and  then  add  the  alternative  render¬ 
ing  in  the  margin.  As  to  the  latter,  the  substitute  pro¬ 
posed  seems  to  be  a  mere  vagary  of  Dr.  Briggs,  like 
Melchisedek  “  without  father  and  without  mother,”  and 
unworthy  of  further  mention. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Professor  announces  with  great  non¬ 
chalance  that  as  a  body  the  revisers  “  have  not  mastered 
the  subject.”  This  is  certainly  true,  if  it  means,  as  it  must 
mean,  that  they  have  not  reached  the  same  conclusions  as 
himself,  who,  having  mastered  this  and  all  other  points 
connected  with  Old  Testament  exegesis,  is  able  to  appor¬ 
tion  impartial  praise  and  blame  to  all  his  fellow-laborers 
in  the  same  field.  He  insists  that  zebah  always  means  the 
peace-offering.  If  so,  why  is  there  another  specific  name 
for  that  offering,  and  why  do  we  read  in  Lev.  xix.  5  of  a 
zebah  of  peace-offerings?  There  is  no  gain  in  departing 
from  the  common  view  that  the  word  denotes  sacrifices 
or  blood-offerings  in  general,  and  gets  its  closer  definition 
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from  the  context  in  each  place  of  its  occurrence.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  “the  revisers  might  have  found  a  proper 
English  word  for  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.”  Why 
did  not  the  Professor  furnish  it,  if  the  thing  is  so  easy? 
There  is  no  precise  equivalent.  Even  “under-world,” 
which  not  a  few  prefer,  would  require  explanation  for 
most  readers.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  American  company 
did  the  wise  thing  in  transliterating  the  word  throughout, 
for  any  intelligent  person  can  by  the  aid  of  a  concordance 
ascertain  how  and  when  Sheol  is  used,  and  then  form  his 
own  conclusion  as  to  its  meaning  from  the  usage.  This  is 
to  put  him  as  nearly  on  a  level  with  a  Hebrew  expert  as 
possible.  As  for  its  being  strange  to  represent  the  same 
place  by  Sheol  in  one  part  of  the  Bible,  and  Hades  in  an¬ 
other,  I  submit  that  this  is  a  discrepancy  for  which  the 
revisers  are  not  responsible.  In  the  poverty  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  or  rather  in  the  difference  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  conception  of  what  follows  death,  they 
have  done  the  best  possible  to  bring  the  reader  face  to 
face  with  the  statements  of  Scripture. 

The  Professor  concludes  his  paper  with  some  singular 
and  sweeping  statements  on  the  general  subject.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  “all  translations  are  interpretations  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.”  Now  it  is  true  that  a  man  will  be  influenced  more 
or  less  by  his  dogmatic  opinions  or  his  literary  principles, 
but  if  he  be  conscientious  he  will  be  constantly  on  his 
guard  against  such  an  error.  And  just  such  conscientious¬ 
ness,  I  can  affirm  from  personal  knowledge,  was  habitual 
with  the  Old  Testament  compan}'  of  the  American  com¬ 
mittee.  They  may  not  always  have  succeeded,  but  in 
general  they  have.  But  Dr.  Briggs’s  position  extends 
beyond  the  revision.  He  ratifies  the  objection  of  Roman¬ 
ists  that  “  the  common  version  is  a  Protestant  version,” 
that  is,  represents  Protestant  views.  This  is  a  most  need¬ 
less  and  ill-advised  concession.  The  claim  of  Luther  and 
Tyndale  was  that  they  put  the  word  of  God  into  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  people  for  whom  they  wrote,  and  that  they 
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sought  to  do  this  without  prejudice  or  bia«.  If  now  their 
versions  favor  Protestantism,  as  they  undoubtedly  do-,  this 
is  not  because  of  any  extraneous  matter  added,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  original  Scriptures  have  just  this  trend.  Evan¬ 
gelical  believers,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  urge  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  circulation  of  the  English  Bible  as  a  faithful  and 
impartial  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  unwillingness 
of  Romanists  to  consent  to  the  distribution  of  any  version 
that  is  not  accompanied  by  notes.  They  are  afraid  to 
trust  the  Bible  alone  —  no  matter  who  translates  it.  The 
Protestantism  of  the  Bible  lies  not  in  the  notions  of  the 
translator  but  in  the  book  itself.  But  Dr.  Briggs  carries 
his  view  so  far  as  to  say  that  “the  Old  Testament  in  King 
James  is  a  Christian  book  and  not  a  Jewish  book.”  This 
is  certainly  true  so  far  as  the  headings  of  the  chapters  are 
concerned  in  many  places,  but  it  is  not  true  as  to  the  text. 
How  can  it  be  when  that  text,  as  the  Professor  elsewhere 
complains,  disregards  the  Christian  versions  (Greek,  Syr¬ 
iac,  etc.),  and  confines  itself  to  a  faithful  reproduction  in 
English  of  what  has  come  to  us  from  the  hands  of  the 
Massoretes?  We  have  known  devout  Jews  who  adhered 
to  their  ancestral  faith  and  yet  were  diligent  readers  of 
the  common  English  Old  Testament.  And  for  many  years 
the  American  Bible  Society  has  kept  on  sale  the  Old 
Testament  in  two  or  more  editions  bound  separately  from 
the  New,  on  purpose  to  meet  the  demand  of  Israelites. 
It  is  true  that  Rabbi  Leeser  some  twenty  or  more  years 
ago  published  a  very  good  English  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  But  even  this  scholarly  work  did  not  succeed 
in  displacing  the  common  version. 

Another  strange  notion  of  the  Professor  is  thus  stated 
by  him :  “  It  is  impossible  for  any  body  of  men,  however 
intelligent  or  pious,  to  do  such  work  as  this.  The  very 
act  of  voting  and  deciding  by  a  majority  pinches  the  spirit  of 
the  translation  and  makes  the  work  prosaic  and  dull.  There 
is  too  much  of  the  mechanical,  artificial,  and  pedantic  in 
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the  work  of  revision  by  votes.”  In  this  the  author  sets 
himself  against  the  general,  we  think  universal,  judgment 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  Staaten  Bybel  of  Holland, 
and  the  recent  revision  of  the  Dutch  New  Testament,  the 
revision  of  Osterwald’s  French  Bible,  that  of  Luther’s 
version  now  in  progress,  and  the  revision  in  the  three 
Scandinavian  nations,  were  in  each  case  the  work  of  a 
company  of  scholars.  No  one  appears  to  have  dreamed 
of  committing  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  to  a  single 
person.  Luther  and  Tyndale  were  extraordinary  men, 
raised  up  at  an  extraordinary  time,  and  they  performed 
an  extraordinary  work.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  men  or  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
labored.  And  their  course,  therefore,  furnishes  no  ex¬ 
ample  to  be  followed  now.  Every  man,  however  acute, 
learned,  or  godly,  has  idiosyncracies  which  need  to  be 
repressed  or  controlled  by  contact  with  other  minds.  He 
may  produce  a  work  which  scholars  will  greatly  value  for 
certain  merits,  .but  not  one  of  equal  excellence  in  all  its 
features  or  suited  for  popular  use.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
company  to  do  the  work,  not  simply,  as  the  Professor 
seems  to  think,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  by  free,  unre¬ 
strained,  and  repeated  exchanges  of  views.  Of  course 
the  final  result  is  determined  by  vote,  but  this  in  all 
cases  is  preceded  by  a  calm,  careful  discussion,  in  which 
every  view  presented  is  candidly  canvassed.  “  In  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,”  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  if  a  number  of  persons  study  the  same  subject 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  what  one  may  omit  another 
will  supply,  and  thus  every  point  belonging  to  the  matter 
in  hand  will  be  brought  forward.  But  while  this  is  true 
and  weighty  at  all  times,  it  applies  particularly  to  the  case 
before  us.  The  want  which  it  is  proposed  to  supply  is 
that  of  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible  which  will  bring  it 
up  to  the  standard  of  modern  scholarship,  and  make  it  to 
all  believers  a  more  exact  and  acceptable  expression  of  the 
sacred  originals.  How  is  it  possible  that  one  man  could 
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perform  such  a  work?  He  would  be  sure  to  be  suspected 
or  attacked  on  the  j^round  of  his  nationality,  his  denomi¬ 
nation,  or  his  associations.  A  world  of  prejudice  would 
have  to  be  conquered  before  he  could  even  obtain  a  hear- 
inj^.  The  only  conceivable  method  of  avoiding  such  diffi¬ 
culties  is  to  have  all  the  leading  shades  of  religious  opinion 
and  all  the  countries  of  English-speaking  peoples  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  performance  of  the  work.  Then  it  can  be 
justly  and  confidently  claimed  that  there  is  no  provincial 
or  sectarian  taint,  and  the  book  is  left  to  stand  upon  its 
own  merits.  Recent  experience  furnishes  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  venerable  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  has  performed  some 
excellent  work  in  the  way  of  Bible  translation,  and  no 
scholar  of  Britain  or  America,  who  is  familiar  with  his  pub¬ 
lications,  ever  mentions  them  without  a  tribute  of  grateful 
respect ;  yet  none  of  them  is  known  to  any  extent  outside  of 
his  own  denomination.  Their  currency  is  strictly  local 
and  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Canterbury 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued,  more  than  a 
million  of  copies  was  put  in  circulation  within  a  single 
week.  This  contrast  exhibits  the  difference  between  the 
favor  shown  to  one  man’s  work  and  that  shown  to  the 
work  of  a  catholic  company.  It  is,  then,  foolish '  in  the 
extreme  to  decry  the  recent  revision  because  it  was  “  done 
by  votes.”  It  must  be  so  done,  if  it  is  ever  done  at  all. 
The  twentieth  century  may  produce  a  new  revision,  but 
if  so,  it  will  be  one  on  the  lines  and  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  present  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  made 
by  a  single  scholar,  however  eminent;  if  it  is  to  prefer 
versions  to  manuscripts  as  the  authority  for  the  text ;  if  it 
is  to  catch  up  every  new-fangled  notion  in  grammar  which 
any  one  chooses  to  put  forth ;  if  it  is  to  shackle  the  free 
movement  of  the  Hebrew  muse  with  an  arbitrary  system 
of  versification ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  presented  as  to  help 
forward  an  improved  view  of  biblical  theology,  it  requires 
no  prophet’s  ken  to  foresee  its  utter  and  absolute  failure. 
To  conclude;  The  appearance  of  the  article  we  have 
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considered  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  both  of 
its  author  and  of  the  dignified  quarterly  in  which  it  is 
printed.  It  is  no  credit  to  either.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  revision  is  above  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  be  e.xamined  with  the  utmost  care  and  unreserve.  Its 
demerits  are  to  be  exposed  clearly  and  distinctly.  Nothing 
in  the  work  or  in  its  authors  offers  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  wiighed  in  the  nicest  critical  balances.  And  the 
conclusions  reached  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  will  aid  the  public  mind  in  coming  to  that 
decision  which  will  be  reached  in  five  and  twenty  or 
thirt}’^  years,  and  which  will  be  final.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  criticisms  written  in  hot  haste,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  hostile  spirit,  and  abounding  in  errors;  criti¬ 
cisms  in  which  a  man  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  pro¬ 
nounces  oracular  judgments  upon  the  fifteen  years’  work 
of  more  than  a  score  of  men,  some  of  whom  were  reading 
Hebrew  before  the  critic  was  born.  The  impetuous  haste 
of  Professor  Briggs  to  come  before  the  public  with  his 
attack  on  the  revision  is  shown  by  the  numerous  mistakes 
in  his  article,  pointed  out  by  Professor  Howard  Osgood, 
of  Rochester,  in  the  New  York  Independent  of  August  13. 
Not  one  of  these  was  intentional,  but  doubtless  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  rapidity  with  which  Dr.  Briggs  conceived 
and  formulated  his  objections  to  a  book,  the  conservatism 
of  whose  authors  offended  his  sense  of  propriety.  The 
same  thing  appears  from  a  comparison  of  page  489  of  the 
review  \tith  page  533.  On  the  former  he  argues  that 
there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  why  a  Christian  people 
should  be  confined  to  any  common  version.  “The  history 
of  common  versions  shows  that  they  no  sooner  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  exclusive  claim  to  public 
use,  than  they  become  the  rule  of  faith,  lord  it  over  the 
real  Scriptural,  and  bar  the  way  to  the  divine  originals 
which  must  ever  remain  the  fountain  of  inspiration  and 
guidance.”  But  on  the  latter  page  we  have  the  buoyant 
anticipation  of  a  time  when  the  illapse  of  the  Spirit  will 
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raise  up  a  new  Tyndale  and  a  new  Luther  to  give  us  new 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  to  suit  the  higher  faith  and 
life  of  the  church.  “  In  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Script¬ 
ure,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  then  the  enmity  of 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  may  depart, . and 

that  one  Bible  may  satisfy  the  cravings  of  devout 
souls.”  Hence  it  appears  that  what  in  the  beginning  of 
of  the  article  was  deprecj^d  as  an  evil,  a  hindrance,  and 
a  tyranny,  comes  in  the  end  to  be  held  iijj  as  an  object  of 
loft}’  hope,  suggested  by  proj)hecy  and  grounded  on  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  deliberate  writer  would 
hardly  have  allowed  such  a  contradiction  to  stand.  And 
for  any  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  treat  a  work  of  this 
kind  without  deliberation  is  an  offence  against  good  taste 
and  Christian  morals.  Professor  Briggs’s  article  will  not 
have  a  feather’s  weight  in  determining  the  final  verdict  of 
the  churches  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  revision,  but  it 
will  prejudice  many  who  look  up  to  him  ns  an  authority, 
and  will  divert  more  from  giving  attention  to  a  book, 
which,  whatever  be  its  shortcomings,  cannot  fail  to  be  (  f 
essential  service  to  all  who  are  not  practical  Hebraists.  ' 
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CRITICAL  NOTES. 

DR.  LADDS  A(;N0STICISM. 

In  the  Ando7rr  AVt'/Vt*'  for  July  Professor  Ladd  re-opens  the  question 
recently  discussed  by  him  at  such  great  length  in  his  volumes  entitled,  The 
Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  'Fhe  question,  as  Professor  Ladd  states  it,  is 
that  very  comprehensive  one.  What  is  the  Hible  ?  The  point  of  the  inquiry 
upon  which  interest  chiefly  concentrates,  however,  is  the  narrower  one, 
With  what  authority  are  the  Scriptures  invested  ? 

Among  the  subsidiary  questions  which  Dr.  Ladd  propounds  arc  these  : 
“  Is  the  Bible,  like  all  other  history,  dependent  for  its  accuracy  upon  con¬ 
temporaneous  records  of  its  alleged  facts?"  “Do  elements  of  uncertain 
traditions  enter  into  any  of  its  historical  books  or  historical  passages  ?  ” 
“Are  there  not  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  statements  of  different 
biblical  authors?”  “Are  they  real  discrepancies?”  In  rather  strong  lan¬ 
guage  Dr.  Ladd  declares  that  “a  theological  dogma  dictating  how  these 
questions  nmst  be  or  ought  to  be  answered  is  a  worthless  impertinence. 
Historical  science  is  obliged  to  do  what  it  best  can  to  discover  how  they 
probably  are  to  be  answered.”  After  such  an  arraignment  of  those  who  de¬ 
fend  the  ordinary  views.  Dr.  Ladd  cannot  complain  if  they  insist  upon  his 
accepting  his  own  rules.  It  requires,  however,  only  a  hasty  examination  to 
see  that  he  is  rarely  willing  to  do  so. 

For  example,  we  find  that  for  the  proper  answering  of  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  Professor  Ladd  demands  in  the  investigator  not  only  an  equipment  of 
“historical  apparatus,  historical  training,  and  historical  information,”  but 
also  “an  equipment  of  historical  sense.”  (.Indover  Jie7'ie7o,  p.  6.)  Upon 
turning  to  his  volume  also  we  meet  such  language  as  the  following:  “Such 
an  induction  must  first  of  all  be  founded  upon  and  conducted  according  to 
the  right  postulates.  Every  induction  in  matters  of  critical  and  historical 
researches,  as  well  as  those  of  physical  science,  involves  the  use  of  postu¬ 
lates.”  Again,  we  read  not  only  that  the  induction  must  be  thorough  and 
painstaking  in  the  discovery  of  facts,  but  also  that,  in  order  to  make  it 
sufficiently  thorough,  there  must  be  "due  skill  in  apprehending  and  classify¬ 
ing  them  [the  facts],  and  in  drawing  the  appropriate  conclusions.”  Further¬ 
more,  according  to  Professor  Ladd,  in  order  to  success  in  applying  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  in  answering  the  question.  What  is  the  Bible,  one  “should 
have  his  powers  of  discrimination  so  sharpened  as  to  acquire  a  kind  of  apti¬ 
tude  for  what  is  noble,  true,  and  good.”  (Doct.  Sac.  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

All  this  sounds  rather  suspicious,  especially  from  one  so  fearful  of  dogma 
and  theory  as  Dr.  Ladd  is.  Following  now  Professor  Ladd’s  example  in 
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rcfjard  to  the  larfjer  question  at  issue,  we  will  endeavor,  for  ulterior  pur¬ 
poses,  to  answer  the  minor  question,  What  is  Dr.  Dadd's  theory  with  regard 
to  the  authority  of  the  Bible?  For  it  will  be  observed  he  has  a  theory,  and, 
even  more,  he  has  a  doctrine.  Professor  Ladd’s  book  was  entitled  'I'he  Doc¬ 
trine  of  .Sacred  Scripture.  But  this  does  not  mean,  as  one  might  at  first 
suppose,  the  doctrine  contained  in  Sacred  .Scripture,  but.  Professor  Ladd’s 
doctrine  of  the  imperfection  and  fallibility  of  the  Bible.  Upon  this  point  it 
will  be  found  that  he  has  a  doctrine  so  well  established  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  is  not  a  little  impatient  of  contradiction,  as  some  of  the  preceding  quota¬ 
tions  show. 

In  examining  Professor  Ladd’s  writings,  however,  the  reader  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  at  all  times  to  classify  him,  since  he  is  not  always  consistent 
with  himself.  In  a  certain  line  of  conclusions  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  pro¬ 
nounced  agnostic,  while  upon  another  class  of  questions  his  tendency  to 
dogmatism  is  sure  to  assert  itself,  so  that  one  can  easily  foretell  when  he 
will  be  an  agnostic  and  when  a  dogmatist.  When  coming  down  to  the  real 
issue,  therefore,  the  reader  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  question  is 
not  one  between  “historical  sense”  and  no  historical  sense, —  between  skill 
in  appreciating  and  classifying  facts  and  no  skill  in  these  important  trans¬ 
actions  ;  but  between  the  historical  sense  and  the  logical  skill  of  Professor 
Ladd  and  the  agnostic  critics  from  whom  he  mainly  draws  his  arguments, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  orthodox  scholars,  on  the  other. 
The  very  question  at  issue  will  be.  Whose  powers  of  discrimination  are  so 
sharpened  that  they  have  acquired  “<i  kind  of  aptitude  for  what  is  noble,  true, 
and  good"  f  Is  it  the  powers  of  those  who  affirm  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  those  who  deny?  It  will  require  but  little  attention  to  show 
that  with  Dr.  Ladd,  as  with  the  whole  class  of  writers  to  which  he  belongs, 
dogmatism  and  agnosticism  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  both  their  confidence  and  their  doubt  are  misplaced. 

The  infirmity  of  these  writers  is  that  of  being  agnostic  in  affirmation  and 
dogmatic  in  negation,  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  being  either. 

.Vs  examples  of  this  feebleness  in  affirmation  the  following  must  suffice. 
Professor  Ladd  does  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  conclude  “that  the  accounts 
of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  are  substantially^  true  traditions;”  he  does  not, 
however,  infer  this  with  any  great  degree  of  confidence,  but  “with  less 
critical  assurance  than  belongs  to  the  principal  part  of  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord.”  (Doct.  Sac.  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse 
“may  be  held  to  have  been  placed  as  inspired  and  canonical  Scripture  on 
incontestable  grounds  ”  (p.  687) ;  yet  we  can  place  only  “inferior  confidence 
in  them  for  the  establishment  of  doctrine  upon  apostolic  authority.” 

As  to  excluding  the  Apocrypha  from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
strongest  language  he  can  use  is  the  following:  “On  subjective  and  objec¬ 
tive  grounds  combined  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  fixing  the  line  between  the 
canonical  and  uncanonical  Hebrew  writings  so  as  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha, 
and  so  as  somewhat  doubtfully  to  include  Canticles,  Esther,  and  Ecclesias- 

'  The  italics  all  through  arc  ours. 
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tes.”  In  reference  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  while  he  can  affirm  that  “  the 
external  evidence  is  as  ancient  and  uniform  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,” 
he  must  add,  ‘‘it  is,  however,  less  complete  than  we  could  wish  ”  (p.  542); 
and  while  finding  ‘‘not  a  few  indications  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  the  writing 
at  first  hand  of  one  who  was  himself  an  eye-and-ear  witness  ”  (p.  573),  and 
holding  that  those  ‘‘features  of  Christ’s  life  in  which  all  the  first  three  Gos¬ 
pels  agree”  are  ‘‘especially  indubitable”  (p.  573),  Dr.  Ladd  is  still  doubtful 
whether  there  is  not  a  flat  contradiction  between  them  and  John  on  so  plain 
and  prominent  a  matter  of  fact  as  whether  the  paschal  lamb  had  been  eaten 
before  the  day  of  Christ’s  crucifixion  ? 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Ladd  can  dogmatically  affirm  that  ‘‘the 
accurate  chronological  arrangement  of  the  separate  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  is  impossible,  and  Tiw  not  kno7on  by  the  writers  themselves.”  (V’ol.  i. 
p.  382.)  Among  other  cardinal  doctrines  of  Dr.  Ladd’s  are  these:  that  the 
‘‘different  narratives”  of  Christ’s  life  “ainnot  be  freed  from  the  charge  of 
discrepancies  in  detail  ”  (//;/</.  p.  382);  that  “the  theory  of  Sacred  Scripture 
which  insists  upon  its  infallibiiity  in  matters  of  history  has  utterly  miscon¬ 
ceived  the  nature  of  Scripture ”  (vol.  i.  p.  400);  that  ‘‘prophetic  inspiration 
does  not  secure  historical  infallibility  to  the  writers  of  the  Sacred  History 
and  that  ‘‘the  inspired  historian  must  gather  and  judge  and  dispose  of  his 
material  with  the  same  general  liability  to  mistake  in  matters  of  fact  which 
belongs  to  all  men  ”  (p.  414).  Professor  Ladd’s  dogmatic  confidence  in  uni¬ 
versal  negatives  extends  not  only  to  matters  of  history  and  exegesis,  but  to 
science  also  ;  and  we  find  him  concluding  from  his  ‘‘entire  survey  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  that  the  complete  reconciliation  of  its  details  with 
scientific  truths  has  never  yet  been  accomplished.  Nor,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
‘‘do  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  further,  that  its  future  accomplishment  is  by 
no  means  probable  or  even  possible  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  269). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Professor  Ladd  proposed  in  his  great  work  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  to  reverse  completely  the  presumptions  ordinarily 
allowed  to  prevail  in  the  premises.  1‘rofessor  Ladd  seems  to  presume  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  Bible  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  to  admit  correct¬ 
ness  of  historical  statement  only  where  he  is  compelled  in  detail  by  over¬ 
powering  evidence  to  admit  it.  By  this  manner  of  procedure  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  ‘‘Gospels  contain  the  complete  refutation  of  the 
post-Keformation  dogma  of  infallibility  as  applied  to  the  historical  contents 
of  the  Bible  ”  (p.  400). 

For  two  reasons  it  has  seemed  important  to  challenge  these  views,  of 
which  Dr.  Ladd  is  now  the  most  prominent  advocate  in  this  country.  First, 
because  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  propagate  them  if  they  are  not  correct ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  not  correct,  but  are  arrived  at  both  by  an 
incorrect  method  and  by  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the 
facts  involved. 

As  to  the  first  point,  then,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  positions  are  such 
as  affect  the  authority  of  the  only  universally  recognized  standard  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  practice.  If  it  were  merely  incorrect  teaching  about  matters 
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of  scientific  or  speculative  interest,  we  mi^ht  let  it  pass  as  a  harmless  vagary. 
Hut  the  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake  do  not  allow  us  to  be  disinterested 
spectators.  Professor  Ladd  is  not  dealing  with  the  superficial  matters  of 
te.xtual  criticism  alone,  but  with  the  very  authority  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves.  The  errors  of  the  text  can  be  pretty  definitely  ascertained  and 
eliminated.  Textual  criticism  is  a  science.  Hut  to  say  “the  accurate 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  separate  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  .  .  . 
was  not  known  by  the  writers”  of  the  Clospels  themselves;  that  “the  in¬ 
spired  historian  must  gather  and  judge  and  dispose  of  his  material  with  the 
same  i^i'ne rat  liability  to  mistake  in  matters  of  fact  which  belongs  to  all  men;” 
and  that  the  “reconciliation  of  the  details”  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 

“with  scientific  truths . is  not  even  possible,” — is  not  science  but 

assertion,  and  is  very  closely  allied  to  that  kind  of  dogma  which  Professor 
Ladd  is  pleased  to  denominate  “a  worthless  impertinence.”  While  to  doubt 
in  detail,  as  Dr.  Ladd  does,  so  many  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible, 
is  not  far  removed  from  that  destructive  criticism  which 

“  Pumps  out  with  ruthless  ingenuity 
Atom  by  atom,  and  leaves  you  —  vacuity.” 

The  statesman  who,  without  a  struggle,  surrenders  the  natural  scientific 
frontier  of  defence  guarding  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom,  commits  a  capital 
error  and  is  guilty  of  treason.  If  the  ordinary  ground  is  indefensible,  of 
course  we  must  be  ready  to  abandon  it.  ' 

Hut,  secondly,  the  ordinary  ground  occupied  by  Protestant  theologians  as 
to  the  infallibility  of  the  Original  Scriptures  is  by  no  means  indefensible. 
It  is  Professor  Ladd’s  positions  which  lack  the  support  of  sound  argument. 
His  allegations  respecting  the  existence  of  a  great  swarm  of  historical  and 
other  errors  in  the  Hible  are  altogether  unwarranted  ;  for  none  of  these 
alleged  errors  are  clearly  proven,  and  the  most  of  them  are  too  trifling  to 
need  refutation.  Furthermore,  Professor  Ladd’s  erroneous  conclusions  fol¬ 
low,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  misleading  standards  of  proof 
which  he  sets  up,  and  from  the  false  methods  of  reasoning  which  he  pursues. 

In  the  .hiiloi'er  Re7'ie7i>  I)r.  Ladd  attempts  to  define  the  province  of  in¬ 
ductive  reasoning.  He  admits  (p.  9)  that  “we  do  on  sufficient  grounds 
conclude  that  biblical  historians  are  worthy  of  our  confidence  both  as  re¬ 
spects  their  honesty  and  their  general  accuracy.”  Hut  on  the  preceding 
page  he  denies  any  force  to  the  natural  inference  following  this  premise, 
namely,  that  all  seeming  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  probably  so  only  in 
appearance.  Dr.  Ladd  calls  this  a  worthless  induction  because  “an  imper¬ 
fect”  induction.  Hut  in  what  province  of  reasoning  does  Professor  Ladd 
suppose  himself  to  be?  It  would  seem  that  he  demands  an  induction  which 
amounts  to  an  inspection  of  every  instance,  so  that  his  inference  will  be 
merely  a  generalization.  Now,  although  Jevons  and  some  others  speak  of 
this  as  a  “perfect  induction,”  it  is  not  an  ordinary  induction,  and,  indeed, 
is  improperly  styled  an  induction  at  all.  The  inductions  which  form  the 
staple  of  our  daily  reasoning,  and  by  which  we  are  compelled  to  shape  our 
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daily  actions,  are  the  so-called  “  imperfect  inductions.”  The  fjreat  pr.ivince 
of  inductive  reasoning  is  to  lead  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  to 
shed  some  rays  of  light  ahead  of  experience.  Inductive  conclusions  are 
never  more  than  strong  presumptions.  Vet  the  probabilities  of  inductive 
reasoning  are,  in  the  main,  the  only  guides  we  have  in  life.  For,  in  science 
and  in  all  practical  affairs  no  less  than  in  religion,  it  is  ordained  that  we 
must  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

Dr.  Ladd's  positions  with  regard  to  the  alleged  discrepancies  and  errors 
of  the  Bible  are  interesting  e.xamples  of  misplaced  agnosticism.  When 
reasoners  of  this  class  meet  with  a  seeming  discrepancy,  they  are  stumbled 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  come  to  fear  that  it  cannot  be  removed, 
and  their  fears  naturally  extend  indefinitely  to  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  all  they  can  say  of  them  is.  We  do  not  know  but  they  are  true.  Whereas, 
to  the  ordinary 'believer,  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible  is  so  great  that  it  is  sufficient  if  he  can  intelligently  say,  ‘  I  do  not  know 
hut  this  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  removed  by  further  light.  My  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  witnesses  is  so  great  and  so  well  established  that  I  will  act  on 
the  presumption  furnished  by  the  general  character  of  the  writers  for  accu¬ 
racy.’  The  error  of  these  destructive  critics  is  that  of  setting  up  an  imprac¬ 
tical  and  unreasonable  standard  of  proof  for  the  most  of  their  affirmative 
propositions.  Each  item  of  Bibie  history  is  too  often  made  to  stand  alone, 
in  neglect  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  an  organic  whole  and 
shares  in  the  evidence  belonging  to  the  whole.  If  Matthew  and  John  are 
both  well  accredited  witnesses,  and  without  controversy  agree  in  nine-tenths 
of  the  testimony,  it  requires  very  cogent  evidence  to  prove  that  there  are 
real  contradictions  between  them.  An  apparent  discrepancy  between  such 
writers  has  all  the  benefit  of  the  positive  testimony  in  general,  and  of  the 
reasonable  doubt  which  may  attach  to  the  correctness  of  our  interpretation 
of  their  language.  If  Paul’s  claims  to  inspiration  be  allowed  in  the  mass 
of  his  writings,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  question  his  assertions  upon  any 
particular  points  unless  we  can  bring  forward  conclusive  reasons  for  so 
doing.  The  modest  interpreter,  instead  of  jumping  hastily  to  the  conclusion 
that  Paul  betrays  either  sophistry  or  ignorance  in  his  argument  from  the 
singular  number  of  “seed”  in  Gal.  iii.  i6,  is  led  to  question  the  'extent  of 
his  own  information  upon  the  subject. 

The  unreasonableness  of  Professor  Ladd’s  critical  agnosticism  readily 
appears  upon  comparison  with  the  methods  of  scientific  investigators.  For 
example,  the  theory  of  gravitation  is  on  general  principles  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  presumptions  of  its  universal  application  arc  overwhelming, 
and  it  is  taught  in  all  our  text-books  as  a  doctrine.  And  yet,  as  every  well- 
informed  person  knows,  the  induction  by  which  the  theory  of  gravitation  is 
established  is  far  from  being  perfect  in  the  sense  of  Dr.  Ladd.  The  facts 
of  observation  do  not  at  the  present  time  all  conform  to  the  theory  of  gravi¬ 
tation  as  elaborated  by  the  mathematicians.  A  notable  exception  just  now 
appears  in  the  movements  of  the  moon.  The  moon’s  apparent  acceleration 
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is  at  the  present  time  considerably  in  excess  of  its  computed  value.  Hut 
the  astronomers  do  not,  in  imitation  of  the  destructive  biblical  critics,  form 
their  presumptions  from  the  exceptions,  and  then  infer  that  the  theory  of 
gravitation  is  all  in  doubt ;  but  they  rightly  infer  that  there  is  probably  some 
unknown  element  in  the  problem,  which,  if  discovered,  would  explain  the 
seeming  discrepancy  ;  whereupon  they  go  to  work,  after  the  fashion  of 
orthodox  theologians,  to  search  for  a  probable  explanation.  In  case  of  the 
moon’s  aberrations  they  calculate  the  effect  of  undiscovered  bodies  on  her 
motions  ;  or,  as  has  been  recently  done  with  considerable  success  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oppolzer,  calculate  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  moon’s  motions 
of  the  increase  of  the  earth’s  mass  by  the  falling  of  meteors  upon  its  sur¬ 
face.  The  astronomer  is  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  a  theory  so  well  established 
as  that  of  gravitation  until  he  has  adduced  facts  absolutely  irreconcilable 
with  it. 

A  similar  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  Natural  Theology.  There  are 
many  things  in  nature  whose  benevolent  character  it  is  difficult  to  see.  For 
example,  the  vermiform  appendage  in  man  is  an  extension  of  the  large  in¬ 
testine  for  which  no  discoverable  benevolent  reason  can  be  assigned.  To 
outward  appearance  it  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  malevolence  rather 
than  of  benevolence,  for  not  only  does  this  appendage  serve  no  assignable 
good,  but  it  is  the  occasion  of  a  great  amount  of  evil,  since  disease  and 
death  frequently  result  from  its  presence.  What,  now,  does  the  student  of 
natural  theology  conclude  from  these  cases  of  apparent  malevolence  in 
nature  ?  That  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  in  establishing  the  laws  of  nature?  Far  from  it.  Upon  his  failure  to 
discern  positively  the  benevolent  designs  of  nature  in  such  a  case,  the 
student  of  theology,  like  the  astronomer,  is  led  to  reflect  upon  his  own  pre¬ 
sumptive  ignorance,  and  to  admit  that  man’s  estimate  of  God’s  design  and 
nature’s  harmony  is  probably  far  from  perfect. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  more  clearly  Dr.  Ladd  and  his  school  state 
and  restate  their  case,  the  more  apparent  their  fundamental  error  becomes. 
They  refuse  to  allow  the  plain  and  undoubted  facts  to  lend  the  force  of  their 
natural  presumption  to  the  facts  that  are  of  a  doubtful  interpretation  ;  and 
insist  that  the  film  which  is  over  their  own  eyes  must  necessarily  becloud 
the  whole  landscape.  One  would  suppose  from  the  repeated  assertions  of 
Professor  Ladd  and  his  school  of  writers  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
well  established  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible.  But,  as  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  shown,  the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  when  their  alleged  examples  of 
error  and  inaccuracy  in  the  Bible  are  examined,  they  nearly  all  readily  dis¬ 
appear,  and  prove  to  be  the  errors  of  these  self-constituted  infallible  exe- 
getes  and  of  their  illogical  inferences  from  negative  evideilce.  As  we 
showed  a  year  ago,  the  greater  portion  of  Dr.  Ladd’s  inaccuracies  in  the 
Bible  are  the  figments  of  his  own  imagination.  And  the  small  residue  re¬ 
maining  to  cause  serious  trouble  have  long  been  known,  and  are  by  no 
means  such  as  to  defy  solution,  but  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage 
further  efforts  at  explanation.  The  progress  of  linguistic  and  historical 
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investigation  has  not  increased  the  apparent  <liscrepancies  and  errors,  but 
constantly  diminished  them.  In  strange  contrast  with  l>r.  I.add's  confident 
assertion  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  with  scientific 
truths  is  not  only  not  probable  but  not  “even  possible”  (I)oct.  of  Sac.  t^crip. 
vol.  i.  p.  2fHj),  is  the  view  of  his  distinguished  colleague,  Professor  J.  B. 
Dana,  as  expressed  in  the  April  number  of  this  (,)uarterly  (see  p.  208).  This 
Nestor  of  geological  science  declares  that  to  him,  after  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
scientific  pursuits,  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  “displays  knowledge  beyond 
that  of  ancient  or  any  time,  and  philosophy  more  than  human  and  that 
the  “coincidences  between  its  history  [that  of  Genesis]  and  that  of  the 
earth  derived  from  nature”  are  such  as  to  compel  a  fair  minded  student  “to 
acknowledge  a  divine  author  for  both,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  this 
introductory  chapter  its  divine  author  gives  the  fullest  endorsement  of  the 
Book  which  is  so  prefaced.  It  is  his  own  inscription  on  the  title  page.” 

Equally  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  self-confident  agnosticism  of 
Professor  Ladd  and  the  humble  faith  of  an  eminent  scholar  like  Edersheim, 
who  says  {Sfm/ia  Biblica,  p.  77)  that  he  approaches  “the  study  of  the  literary 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  well  assured  that  the  result  of  the  fullest  historical 
investigation  will  establish  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  any  thing 
that  may  seem  to  the  contrary  must  be  due  to  hasty  inferences,  or  to  insuf¬ 
ficient  consideration  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  or  else  to  want  of  such 
information  as,  if  we  possessed  it,  would  remove  our  difficulties.”  Professor 
Ladd  must  acquire  a  far  better  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  pub¬ 
lic  than  his  strictures  have  yet  given  him,  before  he  can  with  propriety  pro¬ 
nounce  this  position  of  so  learned  and  representative  a  scholar  a  “  useless 
impertinence.” 


AKTICI.K  I\. 

CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.  amp:ricax. 

Tiik  heresy  of  a  “second  probation ’’ worthily  continues  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  orthodox  reviews.  The  Mktiioi>ist  (^itarteri.y  Review 
for  July,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  .\.  Sutherland,  on  The  Final  Outcome 
of  Sin,  suggests  several  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  theory  and 
shows  their  worthlessness:  “In  the  spirit-world,”  asserts  the  supporter  of 
this  heresy,  “the  supreme  importance  of  salvation  would  be  so  clearly  seen 
and  so  deeply  felt  that  men  would  then  yield  to  the  Spirit  of  Ood  and  be 
saved.  But  this  assumes  that  there  are  means  of  convincing  men  more 
powerful  than  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  (lod  ;  whereas  Christ  himself  says,  ‘  If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.’  It  is  not  more  light  and  pressure  from  without 
that  men  need,  but  simply  willingness  -anthin.  The  doctrine  of  a  second 
probation  implies  that  its  chances  shall  be  interminable :  for  no  better 
reasons  could  be  assigned  for  punishing  an  impenitent  sinner  at  the  end  of 
a  second  probation  than  at  the  end  of  a  first,  while  with  each  succeeding 
term  of  probation  the  probabilities  of  the  salvation  of  the  impenitent  would 
be  inconceivably  lessened.  'I'here  is  a  universal  tendency  among  men  to 
‘neglect  the  great  salvation,'  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  dis¬ 
suade  them  from  this  fatal  mistake  is  furnished  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
day  when  they  are  taught  to  believe  that  life  and  opportunity  shall  cease 
together.  Hold  out  to  the  impenitent  sinner  the  prospect  of  a  second  pro¬ 
bation,  and  the  force  of  this  motive  is  largely  neutralized  ;  for  the  great 
majority  of  unconverted  men  would  desire  nothing  better  than  to  continue 
as  they  are  through  an  unending  probation,  .\bove  all,  there  is  no  hint  in 
Scripture  that  men  will  have  a  second  probation  ;  but  instead,  all  that  it  says 
on  the  subject  of  man’s  destiny  points  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  is  ex¬ 
horted  to  ‘  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,’  and  ‘  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  ;’  he  is 
warned  that  the  barren  ground  ‘  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose 
end  is  to  be  burned  ;’  he  is  assured  that  'now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  beloved, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation  ;’  he  is  summoned,  as  it  were  in  advance,  to  the 
judgment,  and  hears  the  voice  of  Christ  saying,  'Depart,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  ’ — as  though  to  remind 
him  that  the  opportunity  for  ‘works  meet  for  repentance’  would  cease  the 
moment  he  should  leave  this  world.” 

The  editor  of  this  Rc7>ii'~w,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  asks  in  an  editorial  note 
whether,  in  the  present  lack  of  ministers,  it  be  not  possible  to  increase  the 
supply  by  the  establishment  of  schools  similar  to  those  which  formerly  ex- 
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isted  among  the  English  Nonconformists,  and  of  which  Mr.  .Spurgeon’s  train¬ 
ing  school  is  a  type.  He  remarks:  “  The  young  man  with  a  plain  English  edu¬ 
cation,  standing  at  the  threshold  of  active  life,  and  contemplating  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  as  his  possible  calling,  finds  an  appalling  array  of  difficulties 
before  him.  Unless  he  shall  give  up  in  despair,  he  is  shut  up  to  one  of  two 
alternatives, —  to  enter  the  ministry  unprepared,  or  else  to  fight  his  way 
to  an  education.  If  he  can  command  the  necessary  means  he  may,  in  from 
eight  to  ten  years,  compass  the  required  course  of  study,  and  leave  the 
theological  seminary  at  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  old  with  the  diploma  of 
a  bachelor  of  divinity.  .Some  have  done  so,  and  found  their  profit  in  it.  Hut 
this  is  a  scheme  which  only  a  few  will  realize.  Many  <■</;/  not,  most  wiil  not, 
and  perhaps  nearly  all  not,  try  to  do  it.  Hut  is  not  a  better  alterna¬ 

tive  than  any  of  these  possible  ?  May  there  not  be  devised  and  executed  a 
course  of  training  for  the  ministry  less  extensive  indeed,  and,  in  respect  to 
high  scholarship,  less  valuable,  which  may  be  entered  upon  with  no  other 
preparation  than  an  ordinary  English  education,  and  compassed  in  one,  two, 

or  three  years,  as  time  and  circumstances  may  require  or  admit  ? . Is 

not  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  one  or  several  training  schools 
for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  admittance  into  which  shall  be  granted  to 
such  as  have  only  a  common  English  education,  and  in  which  all  the  teach¬ 
ing  shall  be  in  the  English  language,  among  both  the  necessities  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  our  Methodism  ?  Our  regular  theological  schools  ought  not  to 
abate  any  thing  from  the  high  standard  they  have  assumed  ;  nor  should  the 
proposed  schools,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  connected  with  others.  The 
church  needs  a  great  many  more  pastors  and  teachers  than  it  has  places  for 
scholars,  and,  though  the  two  characters  may  co-exist  in  the  same  person, 
still  they  are  distinct  and  sometimes  incompatible.  Such  schools  as  sug¬ 
gested  would  not  make  scholars,  nor  would  they  remove  their  pupils,  in  their 
sympathies  of  tastes  and  thoughts,  from  the  common  people.  Those  in¬ 
structed  in  them  would  know  how  to  be  simple  in  their  manners  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  their  modes  of  living ;  their  plane  of  thought,  though  higher  than 
that  of  those  whom  they  serve,  would  still  be  not  entirely  above  the  reach 
of  their  people,  and  so  these  would  themselves  be  drawn  upward.” 

Professor  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  noticing  Allen’s  Continuity  of  Christian 
Thought  in  the  July  Prksiiytkrian  Revikw,  succinctly  points  out  certain 
positions  and  tendencies  of  the  “  New  Theology.”  Though  the  adherents 
of  this  school  may  start  from  various  principles  and  adopt  diverse  methods  of 
reasoning,  yet  all  its  members  have  certain  common  characteristics.  “  All  its 
parties  agree  in  appealing  from  the  absolute  rule  of  the  inspired  Word  to  the 
decisions  of  an  enlightened  Christian  consciousness.  All  repudiate  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  general  theology  of  the  Western  Church  since 
Augustine,  and  all  assert  a  renaissance  of  theology  in  the  present  age,  based 
upon  the  results  of  modern  biblical  and  historical  criticism,  and  of  modern 
philosophy  and  science.”  Comparing  the  work  under  review  with  Heard’s 
Old  and  New  Theology,  Professor  Hodge  continues:  “They  agree  in 
appealing  to  modern  enlightenment,  and  in  repudiating  all  the  past  theology 
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of  the  Western  Church  ;  in  setting  forth  a  low  view  of  inspiration,  and  in 
depreciating  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  founding  all  confidence  upon  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  their  class  ;  in  rejecting  the  governmental  and 
judicial  conceptions  of  God,  and  the  guilt,  depravity,  and  moral  impotence 
of  human  nature  ;  in  insisting  exclusively  upon  the  immanence  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  transcendence  of  God  ;  in  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  in  throwing  doubts  as  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  in  relation  to 
the  future  destiny  of  unbelievers.  Mr.  Heard  declares  that  the  views  he 
expresses  are  held  by  many  who  have  hitherto  been  engaged  only  in  the 
work  of  undermining  the  old  faith,  while  they  have  given  little  care  to  the 
candid  expression  and  positive  construction  of  their  new  faith.  He  with 
admirable  point  rebukes  the  compromisers  who  attempt  to  pour  into  the 
mould  of  the  old  theological  phrases  the  large  and  liberal  thoughts  of  the 
new  philosophy, —  a  feat,  ‘which  but  for  Hegel,  that  master  of  ambidextrous 
word-juggling,  would  be  impossible.’  ”  Professor  Allen  “ridicules  ....  the 
fundamental  principles  of  evangelical  Christianity.  He  asserts  that  .'\ugus- 
tine  was  the  grc.it  lorrupter  of  Christianity,  and  the  Reformers,  Lutheran  as 
well  as  Reformer,  and  their  successors,  Arminian  as  well  as  Calvinistic,  have 

completed  his  work . He  charges  that  grace  is  impersonal,  mechanical, 

and  magical.  That  the  Deists  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  us  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  liberating  the  church  from  the  tyranny  of  the  infallible  Bible,  which 
the  Reformers  had  substituted  for  the  tyranny  of  the  infallible  church.  He 
regards  Schlicrmacher  as  the  great  theologian  of  the  new  age  of  the  church, 
and  Hegel  its  great  philosopher.  He  insists  upon  the  divine  immanence 
in  a  sense  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  pantheism.  Christianity  rests 
on  the  moral  consciousness.  The  only  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  is  that  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  e.xternal  nature.  There 
is  no  difference  between  natural  and  revealed  religion.” 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  Professor  Charles  Briggs’s  long  and  ill- 
advised  criticism  of  the  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  the 
assumed  grammatical  errors  and  the  biblical  theology  of  the  revisers  he  de¬ 
votes  chief  attention.  “  Our  e.xamination  of  the  revisers’  interpretation  of 
the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  shows  that,  as  a  body, 
they  have  not  mastered  the  subject.  Their  revision  increases  the  difficulties, 
which  are  already  sufficiently  great  to  the  English  reader  in  the  so-called 
Authorized  Version.”  In  respect  to  eschatological  doctrines  as  influenced 
by  the  revision.  Professor  Briggs  remarks:  “We  are  met  on  the  threshold 
by  a  very  grave  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  word  Shcol,  which 
means  the  under-world,  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  In  considerable 
sections  of  the  Old  Testament  the  English  revisers  leave  it  untranslated, 
and  then  in  a  large  number  of  other  passages  they  translate  it  variously  by 
‘grave,’  ‘pit,’  and  ‘hell.’  The  American  revisers  deserve  great  praise  for 
insisting  upon  a  uniform  rendering  of  this  important  word.  They  say  in 
the  appendix :  ‘Substitute  Sheol,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text,  for 
the  renderings,  “the  grave,”  “the  pit,”  and  “hell,”  and  omit  these  render¬ 
ings  from  the  margin.’  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  equivalent  of 
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/fades  in  the  New  Testament,  and  also  of  the  English  word  ‘Hell’ in  its 
original  meaning.  It  is  a  strange  proceeding  to  represent  the  same  place 
by  ‘  Sheol’  in  one  part  of  the  Hible,  and  ‘Hades’ in  another  part.  It,” 
furthermore,  “  works  a  great  confusion  in  dogmatic  eschatology  to  use  the 
same  word,  ‘hell,’  for  the  abode  of  the  lost  in  the  intermediate  state,  and 
also  for  the  final  abode  of  those  who  are  condemned  in  the  last  great  day  of 

judgment . It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  whole  department  of  biblical 

theology  the  revision  has  failed  to  adequately  represent  the  original  text.” 

II.  ENdLISH. 

Professor  William  P.  Dickson,  who  superintended  and  revised  the  English 
translation  of  Meyer’s  Commentaries,  concludes  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Expositor  a  short  series  of  articles  upon  the  great  exegete.  Professor 
Dickson,  writing  of  the  worth  of  Meyer’s  work,  says  :  “The  essential  and 
permanent  elements  of  value  in  the  Commentary  are  its  comprehensiveness 
of  plan,  its  unity  and  consistency  of  treatment,  based  on  the  uniform  appli¬ 
cation  of  definite  principles,  its  ample  mastery  of  the  exegetical  literature 
and  summary  exhibition  of  its  results,  its  impartiality  and  independence, — 
above  all,  its  firm  grasp  and  persistent  application  of  the  right  method  of 
interpretation,  and  its  wonderful  clearness,  on  the  whole,  of  thought  and 
expression.  Without  here  defending  the  absolute  validity  of  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  he  lays  down,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  high  value,  and 
the  signal  service  rendered  to  biblical  science  by  his  having  brought  them 
into  prominence  and  having  acted  on  them  so  freely  and  promptly.  It  may 
be  that,  as  some  think,  he  insists  too  strenuously  on  the  strict  application  of 
his  canons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telic  use  of  im,  or  that  there  is  an  occasional 
redundance  of  references  illustrative  of  the  usus  loquendi,  or  an  unnecessary 
specification  of  opinions  noticed  only  to  be  dismissed  ;  it  may  be,  too,  that  the 
form  of  the  work  has  suffered  from  the  very  exigencies  of  its  growth,  so 
that  the  later  insertions,  called  forth  by  controversy  with  other  exegetes, 
especially  with  Hofmann,  are  at  times  awkwardly  dovetailed  or  appended  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  in  such  controversy  his  language  sometimes  wa.xes 
warmer  than  his  favorite  principle  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love  may  war¬ 
rant.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  held  to  be  —  what  all  competent 
judges  have  pronounced  it  —  one  of  the  greatest  master-works  of  exegesis, 
stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own,  and  realizing  most  fully  its  author’s 
ideal  of  the  combination  of  qualities  needed  in  an  expositor  of  .Scripture, — 
a  sound  understanding,  profound  erudition,  living  Christian  interest,  gen¬ 
uine  and  fervent  love  of  truth,  precision  of  thought,  and  clearness  in  ex¬ 
pressing  its  results.” 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Fort.nichtly  Rkvikw, 
pleads  for  a  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland.  The  United 
Presbyterian  body,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Established  Church,  he  believes 
may  be  so  joined  together.  He  argues,  that  the  religious  and  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  of  Scotland  would  be  greatly  promoted.  The  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  Established  Church  would  probably  be  the  strongest.  This  Church  is 
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specially  prosperous,  and  might  be  disinclined  to  enter  upon  such  negotia¬ 
tions.  Hut  the  writer  believes  that  “an  earnest  and  self-denying  effort 
ought  now  to  be  made  by  all  concerned  to  effect  a  settlement  through  which, 
by  the  surrender  of  various  non-essential  points  on  the  part  of  each  church, 
a  noble  work  will  be  achieved  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  pro¬ 
moted.” 

III.  FRENCH. 

The  Revuk  ue  Tiieoloc.ie  et  de  HHii.osorniE  for  May  opens  with  an  able 
paper  entitled  “  Deux  Nouvelles  'Vie  de  Jesus.’  ”  The  two  lives  e.xamined 
are  those  of  Pressens6  and  of  Weiss.  A  biography  of  Christ  should  #em- 
brace,  says  the  reviewer,  an  historical  picture  of  the  moral  state  of  humanity, 
and  particularly  of  the  Jewish  people,  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  incidentally  a  notice  of  ancient  religions ;  also  it  should 
include  certain  philosophical  observations  treating  specially  the  question  of 
the  supernatural ;  and  also  a  study  of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  the  life  and 
character  and  works  of  Christ  himself.  In  respect  to  the  supernatural  ele¬ 
ment,  the  writer  says  that  the  question  includes  two  considerations, —  the 
question  of  its  possibility  and  of  its  reality.  In  reply  to  Renan’s  school,  it 
is  wisely  and  strongly  declared  that  one  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  mani¬ 
festations  above  the  ordinary  course  of  the  moral  order.  Just  as  in  material 
nature  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  certain  events,  so  in  moral  and 
historical  science  the  same  truth  holds  good.  The  method  is  everywhere 
the  same,  to  examine  impartially  the  facts.  The  greater  part  of  the  skep¬ 
tics,  not  finding  any  thing  in  their  moral  horizon  which  resembles  the  excep¬ 
tional  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  simply  take  the  part  of  Renan  of  denying 
it.  Nothing  is  more  anti-scientific,  assuredly,  than  to  make  one’s  own 
experience  limit  the  measure  of  that  which  is  or  of  that  which  ought  to  be. 

As  to  the  relative  priority  of  the  Gospels,  the  writer  believes  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  to  be  the  most  ancient.  No  phrase  can  better  describe  the  book 
than  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  a  “memoir  of  Peter.”  Mark,  during  a  time  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul,  was  also  the  spiritual  son  of  St.  Peter.  He  has 
gathered  up  with  pious  care  the  account  of  the  circumstances  of  that 
apostle.  His  Gospel  commences  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  invites  Peter 
to  follow  him.  The  accounts  offer  such  precision  of  detail,  such  nicety  of 
coloring,  that  they  must  have  been  from  an  eye-witness,  and  particularly 
the  work  of  one  who  had  a  mobile  nature  and  an  impressible  imagination. 
In  respect  to  Matthew’s  Gospel,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Weiss  and 
Pressens6  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  Gospel  in  its  present  form  is  not  the 
work  of  him  whose  name  it  bears.  The  German  and  the  Frenchman  judge 
that  the  labor  of  two  hands  appears  on  its  pages. 

IV.  GERMAN. 

NOTES  AS  TO  HISTORY. 

The  present  time  is  remarkable  for  the  appearance  in  Germany  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  e.xtensive  works  in  history.  The  work  of  Ddllinger  on  the  Reforma- 
VoL.  XLII.  No.  i68.  51 
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tion,  in  which  he  attempted  to  discredit  it  by  heaping  together  all  sorts  of  testi¬ 
mony  against  it,  has  long  been  known  and  properly  estimated.  Historical 
evolutionists,  who  think  the  break  made  by  the  Reformation  in  the  historical 
development  a  catastrophe,  and  unbelievers  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
spiritual  forces  at  work  in  the  Reformation,  unite  in  our  own  day  to  depre¬ 
ciate  it.  Hy  these  classes  the  work  of  Janssen,*  History  of  the  German 
People  since  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  received  with  much  favor.  'Fhe 
Literarischf.  Rundschau  quotes  a  number  of  expressions  of  favorable 
opinion  in  its  review  of  the  fourth  volume  of  this  history.  “Janssen  has 
attained  what  Ddllinger  failed  in.”  He  portrays  in  this  volume  the  politico- 
ecclesiastical  revolution  from  1555  to  1580.  Everywhere  where  Protestant¬ 
ism  prevailed,  he  finds  "confusion  and  desolation.”  The  new  doctrine  was 
the  direct  cause  of  all  manner  of  immoralities.  It  did,  however,  its  greatest 
mischief  in  its  influence  on  the  nobles  whom  it  set  free  from  the  restraints 
which  the  Church  had  before  laid  upon  them,  and  introduced  general  plun¬ 
dering  and  oppression,  etc.,  etc. 

But  such  Roman  Catholic  distortion  of  history  sometimes  finds  an  amusing 
refutation.  Ludwig  Keller,  public  archivist  at  MUnster,  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Reformation  and  the  Older  Reform  Parties,’*  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  “Codex  Teplensis,”  a  manuscript  containing  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  had  its  origin  among  the  German  Waldenses. 
Keller  also  said  that  this  text  was  the  one  found  in  the  first  German  printed 
bibles,  and  consequently  in  all  subsequent  ones  until  Luther’s.  Now  Keller 
has  been  shown  by  the  Zeitschrikt  fPr  Kirchenc.eschichte  (1885,  p.  426 
ff.)  to  be  so  completely  prejudiced  by  his  inclination  to  the  Anabaptists  as 
to  be  “incapable  of  a  genuine  historical  judgment  ”  (p.  447).  But  in  this 
case  he  was  right,  for  Dr.  Hermann  Haupt,  secretary  of  the  University 
Library  at  Wilrzburg,  has  carefully  examined  the  matter  in  a  little  book  en¬ 
titled  :  The  German  Translation  of  the  Bible  of  the  Waldenses  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  the  first  printed  German  Bible  proved.’*  Haupt  shows  that  the 
manuscript  contains  seven  “articles  of  the  holy  faith”  which  are  identical 
with  well-known  Latin  and  French  articles  of  the  Waldenses;  and,  since 
this  alone  is  not  conclusive  proof,  that  the  translation  coincides  in  the  most 
striking  way  with  the  romance  versions  of  the  Waldenses,  and  represents 
the  same  text  of  the  Vulgate.  E.  g.,  filius  hominis  of  the  V'ulgate  is  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  romance  versions  by  filh  de  la  vergena,  and  in  the  manuscript  by 
sun  der  maid. 

So  much  being  true  as  to  Keller’s  statement,  Haupt  also  finds  that  the 

'  Geschichie  des  deutschen  Volkcs  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters.  Von  Johannes 
Janssen.  IV.  Band.  Freiburg,  1885.  (xxxi.  515  S.)  M.  5  (=  81.35). 

>  Die  Reformation  und  die  Slteren  Reformparteien  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  dargestellt. 
Leipzig,  1885.  (x.  516  S.  8.)  M.  6  (=  $1.50). 

*  Die  deutsche  RibelUbersetzung  der  mittelalterlichen  Waldenser  in  dem  Codex  Teplensis 
und  der  ersten  gedruckten  deutschen  Bibel  nachgewiesen.  Mit  BeitrKgen  zur  Kenntniss 
der  romanischen  Bibelilbersetzung  und  Dogmengeschichte  der  Waldenser.  Wilrzburg, 
1885.  (viii.  64  S.  gr.  8). 
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first  printed  Clerman  Bible  (about  14W))  “agrees  almost  without  exception 
with  the  Tepl  MS.  at  precisely  those  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
romance  and  German  translations,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  called,  so  far  as 
the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  «  WaUettsian  Bible"!  The  first  impor¬ 
tant  changes  are  in  the  fourth  edition.  Haupt  shows  that  they  were  made 
with  the  purpose  of  removing  every  thing  peculiarly  Waldensian,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  text  into  greater  accord  with  the  traditional  text  of  the  Vulgate.  So 
that  the  revision  was  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  ! 

And  now  the  Thkol.  Litkraturblait,  from  which  we  have  derived  most 
of  the  above,  continues:  “The  German  translation  of  the  Bible  before 
Luther,  from  which  Janssen,  in  Vol.  I.  of  his  History  of  the  German  People, 
has  attempted  to  draw  so  much  capital  for  the  advanced  and  healthy  religious 
condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  those  days,  turns  out  to  be  of  heretical 
orijrin  !  " 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  appearance  of  four  parts  of  von  Ranke’s 
Universal  History  (Weltgeschichte).  We  have  now  received  the  fifth  part, 
treating  of  the  Arabian  Ascendency  and  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  (Leip¬ 
zig,  1884.  2  Divisions,  pp.  325,  306,  8vo.)  The  Literaturblatt  of  April  24 

and  May  i  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  treatment  of  questions  of  church 
history  in  this  volume.  However  true  it  may  be  that  Ranke  is  the  “objec¬ 
tive  historian  ”  of  our  times,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  his  historical  work  ^ 
completely  governed  by  certain  distinct  ideas.  “  His  ‘  Weltgeschichte  ’  is 
at  bottom  nothing  but  the  more  extended  application  of  ideas  already  applied 
by  him  to  the  Reformation.  Christianity,  with  its  preparatory  history  and 
its  subsequent  effects,  stands  in  the  foreground  of  the  great  historical  move¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  No  one  has  ever  yet  estimated  so  impartially,  and 
with  so  affectionate  an  appreciation,  the  various  turning-points  of  our  relig¬ 
ion  in  its  relation  to  these  movements  as  Ranke.  His  simple  presentation 

of  his  theme  possesses  an  apologetic  power  without  equal . Yet,  on 

the  other  side,  the  specific  character  of  religion, —  its  real  relation  to  the 
eternal  —  expressed  thus  broadly, —  is  entirely  passed  over.  One  cannot, 
indeed,  say  that  Ranke  has  ever  uttered  any  thing  against  this.  He  repeat¬ 
edly  declares  that  his  purpose  is  any  thing  rather  than  to  shake  the  peculiar 
and  most  essential  foundations  of  the  evangelical  faith.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  idea  of  miracle  is  one  with  which,  as  an  historian,  Ranke  confesses 
that  he  can  do  nothing.  And  above  all,  the  political  point  of  view  occupies 
with  Ranke  so  large  a  place,  that  one  may  say  he  secularizes,  not  religion, 
but  the  history  of  religion,  by  making  it  a  part  of  political  history.  For 
religion,  even  Christianity,  is  in  his  mind  identical  with  the  idea  of  the 
race.  This  idea  gains,  however,  a  still  more  complete  expression  in  the 
great  universal  monarchies.  Religion  is  the  ideal,  these  are  the  real  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  same  thing,  namely,  humanity.  History,  in  the  more 
restricted  sense,  arises  only  when  these  universal  powers,  either  united  or 
separated,  come  in  conflict  with  the  particular  tendencies  of  humanity  (race, 
tribe,  popular  religion,  etc.).  It  is  the  goal  of  history  that  the  particular 
powers  be  subjected  to  the  universal  ideas  and  efforts.  It  would  be  too 
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much  to  say  that  Ranke  has  in  mind  a  final  result  in  which  this  idea  of 
humanity  is  to  be  realized.  As  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  history,  he 
excuses  himself  from  uttering  any  judgment.  He  is  interested  only  in  the 
struggle.  ‘  Every  thing,’  he  says,  ‘moves  in  the  unavoidable  antitheses  of 
the  general  life,  which  is  in  process  of  development.’  ” 

.\s  to  this  particular  volume,  it  joins  in  a  masterly  way  the  treatment  of 
two  great  contemporaneous  historical  movements  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  Islamism  is  made  the  occasion  upon  which  the  whole  development 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  church  and  empire  in  this  period  depends.  .So 
also  even  of  the  conversion  of  Germany.  "We  ought  not,”  says  Ranke 
(p.  286),  "to  view  the  Christianization  of  Germany  simply  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  religious  faith  and  its  doctrines.  For,  important  as  these  are, 
it  was  an  historical  necessity  to  the  world,  when  a  counterpoise  to  Islamism, 
which  was  constantly  pressing  forward  on  the  European  continent,  was  to 
be  created.  Honiface  knew  well  what  had  taken  place  in  Spain.  The  work 
of  conversion  of  which  he  took  the  lead,  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  Spanish  history  in  Gaul  and  Germany.” 
—  Ranke  also  ascribes  to  Boniface  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
German  unity. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  more  than  mentioning  Mommsen’s  Roman 
History,  Vol.  V.,  The  Provinces  from  Caesar  to  Diocletian.'  It  seems  so 
largely  influenced  by  a  certain  regret  over  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient 
civilization  as  to  have  no  room  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  rising 
church.  The  church  is  only  the  wreck  of  the  state  !  —  A  number  of  other 
interesting  works  must  be  left  entirely  unmentioned  for  the  present. 

We  note  the  following  important  issues  of  the  German  press  : 

I.  EXKGF.SIS. 

Franckc,  Lie,  A,  II.  (Prof.  Theol.  Halle).  The  Old  Testamant  in  John. 
A  contribution  to  the  explanation  and  estimation  of  the  Johannean  writings. 
Gottingen.  1885.  (pp.  iv.  316.  8vo.)  $1.50. 

Clock,  J,  Ph.  The  Legal  Question  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Paul.  A  critical  biblical  investigation,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
objections  of  E.  v.  Hartmann  and  the  pretensions  of  the  leaders  of  modern 
Judaism.  Karlsruhe.  1885.  (pp.  xii.  159.  8vo.)  $0.50. 

Konig,  Fnir.  Ed.  False  Extremes  in  the  Modern  Criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Leipzig.  1885.  (pp.  19.  4to.)  $0.20. 

Schmidt,  Prof.  Paul.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  A  com¬ 
mentary,  with  an  excursus  upon  the  Second  Papistic.  Berlin.  1885.  (pp. 
128.  8vo.)  $i.(X). 

Scholz,  Dr.  Anton.  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Joel.  WUrz- 
burg.  1885.  (pp.  92.  8vo.)  $0.50. 

•  Mommsen,  Thdr.,  Riimische  Geschichte.  V.  Band.  Die  Provinzen  von  CSsar  bis  Dio¬ 
cletian.  Mtt  loKarten  von  H.  Kiepert.  i  u.  2  Aud.  Berlin,  1885.  (viii.  659  S.  gr.  8.)  M. 
9  (=  $2,254. 
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2.  DOr.MATICS. 

Kitti'l,  Dr,  Rmi.  Moral  (Questions.  Freedom,  Conscience,  and  Moral 
Law  considered  ethically  and  apologetically.  Stuttgart.  1885.  (pp.  viii. 
230.  8vo.)  $1.00. 

Schorl,  Dr,  Alh,  J.  Fr.  Ilerbart’s  Philosophical  Doctrine  of  Religion. 
Dresden.  1884.  (pp.  v.  254.  8vo.)  $1.25. 

.  3.  HISTORY. 

Friedensburg,  Dr,  Walter,  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Gotha- 
Torgau  Alliance  of  the  Evangelicals,  1525-26.  With  archival  appendices. 
Marburg.  1884.  (pp.  iii.  140.  8vo.)  $0.75. 

Jacobsen,  A,  The  Sources  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Berlin.  1885. 
(pp.  26.  4to.)  $0.25. 

Kriiger,  Dr,  Gust,  The  Monophysite  Controversies  in  connection  with 
Imperial  Politics.  Jena.  1884.  (pp.  iii.  104.  8vo.)  $0.37. 

Kurtz,  Dr,Joh,  Ifeinr,  Manual  of  Church  History  for  Students.  Ninth 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Leipzig.  1885.  (pp.  xii.  341 ;  viii.  323 ;  viii. 
337 :  vii.  344.  8vo.)  $3.87. — For  a  genuine  student,  who  knows  what  he 

wants,  and  can  profitably  study  in  many  books,  this  manual  is  one  of  the 
best  guides  and  treasuries  of  information  in  existence.  The  seventh  edition, 
from  which  the  American  translation  was  revised,  had  in  all  940  pages ;  this 
has  1,345.  The  additions  in  the  earliest  and  the  most  recent  history  of 
the  church  are  specially  valuable. 

Langen,  Prof  ,  Jos,  History  of  the  Roman  Church  from  Leo  I.  to  Nico¬ 
laus  L,  from  the  Sources.  Bonn.  1885.  (pp.  xi.  858.  8vo.)  $3.75. —  By 

an  Old-catholic.  A  continuation  of  his  earlier  volume  on  History  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  1. 

Luther  s.  Dr,  M,,  Complete  Works  are  being  published  after  the  edition 
of  Walsh  by  the  German  Lutheran  Synod  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Theolo- 
gisehes  Literaturblatt  speaks  very  favorably  of  this  publication. 

Reusch,  Dr,  Fr,  Ilcinr,  (Prof,  at  the  Univ.  of  Bonn).  The  Index  of  For¬ 
bidden  Books.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  2  vols.  Bonn.  1885.  (pp.  xii.  624 ;  iv.  876,  and  iv.  877-1,266.  8vo.) 
$10.00. —  A  work  of  exceeding  interest  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  defending  herself  against  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
religious  and  in  intellectual  life. 

Ritschl,  Lie,  0,  (Privat-docent  at  Halle).  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church.  Gottingen.  1885.  (pp.  viii.  250.  8vo.)  $1.40. 
—  By  a  son  of  Professor  A.  Ritschl.  Cyprian  seeks  to  establish  the  unity 
of  the  church  on  the  unity  of  the  episcopate.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is 
to  explain  by  an  interpretation  of  Cyprian's  letters,  and  a  description  of  his 
circumstances  derived  therefrom,  how  he  came  to  his  position. 

Roth,  Dr,  Frdr,  The  Introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  Nuremburg, 
1527-28.  From  the  Sources.  Wilrzburg.  1885.  (pp.  iv.  271.  8vo.)  $1.25. 

Schmid,  Prdlat  Dr,  K,  A,  History  of  Education  from  the  beginning  to 
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the  present  day.  Vol.  I.  Pre-Christian  education,  by  K.  A.  Schmid  and  G. 
itaur.  Stuttgart.  1884.  (pp.  vi.  333.  Lex.  8vo.)  $2.50. 

Seeber^,  M.  Rhold.  The  Concept  of  the  Christian  Church.  Part  I.:  Studies 
in  the  History  of  the  Concept  of  the  Church,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  visible  and  invisible  church.  Erlangen.  1885.  (pp.  x.  236. 
8vo.)  $0.75. 

We  subjoin  the  principal  contents  of  certain  German  Reviews  for  1885. 

Stuihkn  r.N’i)  Kritikkn: — I.;  Benrath,  Anabaptists  in  the  Venetian  Ter- 
iritory  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Meyer,  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  man.  Koffmane,  Letters  and  Conver¬ 
sations  of  Luther. — 11. ;  Herin^,  The  Charity  (Liebesthiitigkeit)  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformation,  ill.  v.  Sodett,  i  Thessalonians.  Bert  bean.  In  what  year 
was  Uugenhagen  born  ?  Rosch,  Abraham’s  meeting  with  Melchisedek. — 

III. ;  Dorner,  In  memory  of  Dr.  1.  A.  Dorner.  IVeiss,  On  the  essence  of 
personal  Christian  character  (Christenstandes),  ii.  Klbpper,  The  unfulled 
piece  and  the  old  garment.  The  new  wine  and  the  old  bottles.  Hering, 
The  controversy  on  the  genuineness  of  a  quantity  of  Luther  matter  recently 
discovered.  Buchwald,  Another  note  on  the  controversy  of  Luther  with  the 
Canons,  1523-24. — IV’.;  Usteri,  Initia  Zwinglii.  Contributions  to  the  history 
of  Zwingli’s  studies  and  mental  development  in  the  period  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  activity  as  a  reformer.  Dorner,  The  relation  of  church  and 
state  according  to  Occam.  I’ogt,  On  the  divorce  of  Henry  V’lII.  Vogt,  On 
Melanchthon’s  Loci. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FCR  WISSE.NSCHAKTLICHE  Theoi.ogie  : — 1. ;  Klapper,  A  few 
remarks  on  Josephus’  estimate  of  John  the  Baptist.  Ronsch,  On  Heb.  xii.  2. 
Preiss,  On  the  Book  of  Tobit.  Hilgenfeld,  Vatke’s  general  view  of  Penta- 
teuch-Joshua.  Hilgenfeld,  “  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.”  Ronseli, 
Miscellanies:  (i)  An  expression  of  Thucydides  in  the •  Assumptio  Mosis. 
(2)  On  Tertullian.  Hilgenfeld,  Two  communications  to  the  Curator  of  the 
University  of  Jena. — IL;  Klopper,  An  apology  of  Jesus  for  his  disciples 
charged  with  breaking  the  sabbath.  Seufert,  Place  where  i  Peter  was 
written.  Hilgenfeld,  Vatke’s  view  of  the  composition  of  Pentateuch-Joshua. 
Holtzmann,  ’Phe  controversy  on  the  Christ-party  in  Korinth.  Hilgenfeld,  A 
rediscovered  MS.  of  the  old-Latin  Shepherd  of  Hermas. — III.;  Preiss, 
Vatke’s  general  view  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Klbpper,  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  relation  of  works  and  faith  in  James.  Gbrres,  Two  contri¬ 
butions  to  Spanish  Church  History  of  the  sixth  century:  (i)  Miro,  king  of 
the  Spanish  Suevi.  (2)  Mansona,  Bishop  of  Merida.  Noeldechen,  A  winged 
word  in  Tertullian.  Seiifert,  'Pitus  Silvanus  and  the  author  of  i  Peter. — 

IV. ;  Preiss,  Zrvana  akarana.  Hilgenfeld,  The  two  most  recent  investigators 
as  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  Holtzmann,  Investigations  as  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Hilgenfeld,  'Phe  original  Christian  Baptism.  Noeldechen,  The 
doctrine  of  the  first  man  in  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century.  Gbrres,  Two 
contributions  to  the  hagiography  of  the  Greek  Church.  Drdseke,  On  Martin 
of  Bracara. 

JahrbCcher  fC'r  I’ROTEstantische  'Pheologie  : — L;  Teine,  On  the  mu- 
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tual  relation  of  the  texts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
van  Manen.  On  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of 
the  New.  Testament,  iv.  Neumann,  Omtrwrn/  T//(T()i'.  Grimm,  The  I’hilip- 
pist  Kenotics.  Wabnitz,  The  measurement  of  the  altar  in  the  Temple  of 
God.  Volkmat,  The  Persecution  under  Tiberius  and  the  chronology  of 
Josephus  in  the  time  of  Pilate.  Dniseke,  On  the  Apology  of  Apollonius. 
Iloltzmann,  The  Didache  and  its  parallels.  Jacobsen,  Criticism  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  the  fragments  of  Papias  on  Mark  and  Matthew.  Lipsius,  Another 
word  on  the  fragments  of  Papias  on  Mark  and  Matthew. —  II.;  Lipsius,  New 
contributions  to  the  scientific  establishment  of  Dogmatics.  l.  and  ll.  Sieg/rieti, 
Specimen  of  the  Makame  of  Immanuel  Romi.  Hess,  Position  of  “  Theo- 
logia  Deutsch”  on  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  von  SoLen,  Colossians. —  III.; 
Lipsius,  New  contributions,  etc.  iil.  van  Manen,  On  the  history,  etc.  iv. 
von  Soden,  Colossians.  Lipsius,  In  memory  of  Karl  Schwarz. — IV.;  Lip¬ 
sius,  In  memory  of  Biedermann.  Lipsius,  New  contributions,  etc.  iv.  and 
V.  7’on  Soden,  Colossians. 

Zkitsciirikt  kCr  Kirchenc.eschicutk. — I.;  I^ueius,  The  Sources  of  the 
more  ancient  history  of  Monasticism.  A’euter,  Studies  in  Augustine,  v. 
Drdseke,  A<iyoi-  napaiveTiKog  *E/././/vnf.  Bernheim,  Investiture,  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  Bishops  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. — II.;  Erbes,  The 
age  of  the  tombs  and  churches  of  Paul  and  Peter  at  Rome.  IVille,  The 
religious  article  of  the  Peace  of  Kadan,  1534.  Miiller,  Works  on  the  Church 
History  of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  of  the  years  1875-84. — III.; 
Schultze,  Investigations  in  the  history  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Haupt, 
On  the  History  of  Joachism.  Kolde,  Staupitz,  a  Waldensian  and  Anabap¬ 
tist.  Ilartfelder,  Additions  to  the  Corpus  Reformatorum. — IV.;  Haupt,  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  history  of  the  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  of  the  Beghards. 
Brieger  and  Lenz,  Critical  remarks  on  the  new  edition  of  Luther,  l. — Indexes. 


ARTICLE  X. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Araiuc  Grammar  :  Paradigms,  Literature,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary, 
lly  Dr.  A.  Socin,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Carlsruhe 
and  Leipzig:  11.  Keuther ;  New  York:  IL  Westermann  and  Company, 
(pp.  xvi.  102,  191.  Small  8vo.)  $2.60. 

About  twenty-hve  years  agf)  Professor  Petermann,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  short  oriental  grammars, 
which  should  contain  all  that  the  beginner  needs  for  an  introduction  to  the 
chief  languages  of  the  East.  Each  little  volume  contained  the  leading 
principles  and  paradigms  of  the  language,  together  with  a  select  list  of  lit¬ 
erature,  a  chrestomathy,  and  a  glossary.  Such  grammars,  written  in  Latin, 
were  published  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  the  Armenian,  the  Samaritan, 
and  the  Arabic  languages,  while  the  issue  of  an  Ethiopic,  Syriac,  and  Per¬ 
sian  grammar  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  author  of  the  series  in 
1876.  Of  the  Arabic  grammar  two  editions  had  appeared.  The  venture 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  publication  house,  who  secured 
as  general  editor  the  well-known  Berlin  scholar.  Professor  Strack,  and  under 
his  direction  new  grammars  and  new  editions  are  being  rapidly  published. 
He  himself  some  months  ago  published  a  concise  and  masterly  grammar  of 
the  elements  of  Hebrew,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  English  also ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  .Siegfried,  of  Jena,  has  published  in  German  a  grammar  of 
post-biblical  Hebrew,  of  which  the  chrestomathy  and  glossary,  however, 
will  appear  later.  Nestle  has  written  the  Syriac  grammar  of  the  series,  in 
Latin;  Praetorius,  of  Breslau,  has  in  press  the  Ethiopic  grammar;  Ered. 
Delitzsch  is  preparing  an  Assyrian  grammar  ;  Merx,  of  Heidelberg,  a  Tar- 
gumic  chrestomathy,  and  Landauser,  of  .Strassburg,  a  Persian  grammar;  so 
that  within  the  next  few  years  we  can  expect  the  completion  of  this  handy 
series.  The  publishers  announce  that  all  the  parts  that  appear  after  the 
year  1885  will  be  published  at  the  same  time  in  the  German  and  English 
languages. 

The  first  volume  issued  under  this  new  programme  is  the  Arabic  grammar 
of  Socin,  as  the  third  edition  of  Petermann.  It  is  really  not  a  new  edition 
of  an  old  book,  but  an  entirely  new  work,  differing  entirely  from  its  prede¬ 
cessor  in  plan,  method,  and  size.  In  addition  to  the  forms,  inflections,  and 
principles  underlying  these,  the  author  has  added  (pp.  76-102)  some  valuable 
remarks  on  Arabic  syntax.  The  chrestomathy,  Arabic  and  English,  is 
much  enlarged  and  the  selections  excellently  made  and  arranged,  and  the 
glossary  is  complete. 

The  fame  of  the  author  of  this  grammar,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  leading  oriental  scholars  of  Germany  and  a  specialist  in  modern  Arabic, 
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as  well  as  the  reputation  for  accuracy  enjoyed  by  the  >{eneral  editor,  gave  us 
a  right  to  expect  in  every  respect  a  masterpiece.  Unfortunately,  this  does 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  Use  of  this  book  in  the  class-room  has  shown 
that  it  does  not  form  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  good  work.  The 
chief  fault  of  the  book  is  a  lack  of  clear-cut,  precise,  and  accurate  state¬ 
ments  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Often  in  very  important  parts  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  out  what  the  author  desires  to  state.  While  nothing  can 
be  said  against  the  general  plan  of  work,  except  that  it  is  not  as  practical  as 
might  be,  we  must  regret  that  the  obscurity  of  so  many  statements  confuses 
the  learner  and  constantly  requires  the  correcting  hand  of  the  teacher.  We 
think,  however,  that  this  lamentable  feature  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author, 
but  of  the  translators.  Indeed,  whenever  these  obscure  statements  are 
translated  back  into  German,  they  are  generally  quite  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  two  translators,  who  are  pupils  of  the  author  but  are  entirely  unknown 
to  fame,  may  be  good  Arabic  scholars,  but  they  are  remarkably  poor  English 
scholars.  Were  they  otherwise,  they  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
spelling  on  the  title-page.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  an  elementary  grammar  without  a  peer  has  in  this  manner  been 
seriously  crippled. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  pronouncing  this  work  a  failure 
and  useless.  But  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  think  of  introducing  the 
book  into  their  class-rooms  should  know  its  faults  as  well  as  its  virtues. 

A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Thomas 

Charles  Edwards,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  University  College  of  Wales, 

Abergeburgth.  London :  Hamilton,  .\dams  and  Company.  1885.  (pp. 

xxxix.  4QI.  8vo,) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  really  hrst-rate  commentary  on  a 
book  of  Scripture :  and  the  pleasure  is  doubled  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
it  comes  from  a  new  quarter,  and  thus  introduces  to  us  not  only  a  new  com¬ 
mentary  of  value  but  also  a  new  commentator  of  ability.  The  intellectual 
and  spiritual  genealogy  of  this  new  teacher  is  easily  traced.  Born  among 
the  Presbyterians  of  Wales,  he  was  bred  among  the  scholars  of  Oxford, 
and,  as  his  college  was  Lincoln,  can  scarcely  have  wholly  escaped  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  late  distinguished  rector,  the  learned  if  somewhat  morose  Mark 
Pattison.  The  two  streams  of  influence  meet  on  the  page  where  he  dedi¬ 
cates  his  book  to  two  revered  teachers, — his  father,  the  honored  Lewis  Ed¬ 
wards,  n.D.,  Principal  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  College  at  Bala,  and  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Jowett.  These 
diverse  influences  may  be  detected  on  every  page  of  the  volume :  the  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  Bala  and  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Oxford, — the  religion  of  the  one, 
the  culture  of  the  other,  the  scholarship  of  both, — run  together  into  a  casting 
that  is  everywhere  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  not  infrequently  of  our 
highest  admiration.  We  have  frequent  occasions  for  differing  with  Principal 
Edwards  in  the  details  of  his  exegesis.  But  we  wish  to  guard  against  mis¬ 
understanding  by  clearly  declaring  at  the  outset  that  we  esteem  his  com- 
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mentary  to  be  perhaps  the  best  English  exposition  of  this  Epistle  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  brilliant  work  of  Canon  Evans. 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  work  is  that  freshness  of 
linguistic  remark  which  can  come  only  of  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  of  the  epistle  and  of  the  times.  Principal  Edwards  appears  to  have 
read  the  earliest  Fathers  for  himself, — to  have  read  the  (ireek  Testament 
with  his  own  eyes, — and  to  have  some  familiarity  at  first  hand  with  general 
Greek  literature  in  recent  editions.  The  reader  of  his  book  is  constantly 
bothered  by  fresh  examples  or  fresh  references  for  the  establishment  of 
usages.  He  may  even  come  across  names  new  to  him  in  commentaries : 
Viger,  and  Hartung,  and  Hermann,  and  Kilhner,  and  Volkmaer,  — 
but  who  are  these:  Shilleto,  and  Rutherford,  and  Goodwin,  and  Verrall? 
The  Philistines  are  certainly  upon  us :  we  can  no  longer  go  to  sleep  over 
the  references  and  spell  them  out  in  our  dreams.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  linguistic  part  of  Principal  Edwards’  book  is  the  best  part ;  he  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  settling  a  usage  or  determining  the  grammatical 
sense  of  a  passage  ;  and  scattered  through  his  book  there  are  scores  of 
places  where  his  touch  has  bettered  our  understanding  of  the  words. 

The  next  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  book  is  not  so  happy  a  one : 
a  tendency  to  abstract  philosophising,  and  a  consequent  inability  in  the 
author  to  read  himself  into  the  simple  stand-point  of  the  epistle.  His 
philosophy  is  not  that  of  Paul,  and  his  theology,  if  laid  over  his,  would 
scarcely  touch  at  all  points.  He  makes  far  more  of  the  incarnation  than 
Paul,  and  far  less  of  the  sacrificial  death, —  far  more  of  the  mystical  union 
with  Christ  and  far  less  of  His  federal  representativeship.  At  one  point 
the  tendency  to  abstract  and  philosophising  statement  comes  out  with  rather 
curious  effect.  Paul,  at  i  xvii.  18,  is  condemning  the  habit  of  philoso¬ 
phising  over  the  gospel,  and  declaring  that  it  must  be  rather  presented  in 
its  bare  facts, — that  to  proclaim  it  with  “wisdom  of  word  ”  deprives  the 
cross  of  its  power,  because  the  cross  itself  in  all  its  nakedness  is  its  own 
great  argument,  and  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  accepted  by  those  whose 
eyes  are  not  holden.  The  expositor,  however,  here,  just  where  Paul  is 
plainest  and  falls  back  explicitly  on  the  bare  fact  of  the  cross,  waxes  vague 
and  shadowy, — ceases  to  be  Pauline  to  become  Apolline, — and  tells  us, 
“That  to  regard  the  gospel  as  a  mere  philosophy  [what  Paul  said  was  to 
philosophise  over  the  gospel]  deprives  it  of  its  cosmical  power,  is  proved 
from  the  condition  of  those  that  perish  and  of  those  that  are  being  saved  "  ! 
Where  this  habit,  however,  most  seriously  interferes  with  the  exposition  is 
in  tracing  the  train  of  thought :  an  inability  here  to  yield  oneself  implicitly 
to  the  guidance  of  the  writer  results  not  only  in  a  failure  to  grasp  his  argu¬ 
ment  but  also  inevitably  in  mistakes  in  catching  his  individual  thoughts.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  passages  in  which  Principal  Edwards  appears 
to  us  to  have  seriously  missed  the  apostle’s  meaning  seem  to  be  due  to  error 
in  tracing  the  con,textual  argument,  which  again  has  come  from  reading  into 
the  apostle  more  'abstract  forms  of  statement, — more  philosophical  or  logical 
methods  of  proceeding, — than  he  has  actually  followed.  The  detailed 
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analysis  which  is  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  exposition  (and  to  which, 
by  the  way,  a  curious  accident  has  happened)  is  sometimes  much  darkened 
by  its  abstract  form  of  statement. 

A  word  as  to  his  analysis  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Principal  Edwards 
seems  to  us  to  have  failed  to  notice  the  significance  of  the  great  break  which 
divides  the  epistle  into  two  parts  at  the  opening  of  chapter  vii.  That  the 
apostle  postpones  his  reply  to  the  questions  actually  asked  him  by  his  read¬ 
ers  until  after  he  has  scourged  them  for  those  outbreaking  sins  treated  in 
chapters  i.-vi.,  is  vocal  with  the  comparative  importance  in  Paul’s  view  of 
the  matters  treated  in  the  two  sections, — of  course  with  reference  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  that  particular  church.  The  party  spirit  that  had  arisen 
among  them  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  the  evil  tendencies 
adverted  to  in  the  letter,  and  that  it  was  so,  is  proved  by  the  echoes  of  the 
first  section  that  linger  long  after  the  apostle  has  proceeded  to  other  matters 
(<*.  V.  2  ;  vi.  4 ;  viii.  1-3,  etc.).  It  is  a  more  fruitful  failure,  still,  not  to 
have  noticed  that  the  whole  section  from  i.  17  (not  from  iii.  5  only)  has  been 
“shaped  with  reference  to  Paul  and  Apollos”  only ;  for  thus  the  key  of  the 
argument  is  lost,  which  is  that  in  treating  the  parties  Paul  so  treats  them  as 
to  most  strongly  rebuke  the  disposition  out  of  which  they  rose,— pride, — for 
this  is  the  reason  he  assigns  for  having  so  written  (iv.  6).  As  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  also,  the  whole  discussion  falls  into  an  attack  on  (i)  the  pride  of 
wisdom  and  (2)  the  pride  of  leadership.  The  key  to  the  first  half  of  this 
discussion  is  the  parallelism  between  ii.  1-5  and  iii.  1-4,  each  being  the 
special  application  of  the  more  impersonal  discussion  that  had  gone  before, 
to  the  apostle’s  own  conduct  at  Corinth  ;  and  each,  therefore  opening  with 
the  applying  xayw,  aie}.ipoi.  We  must,  therefore,  so  analyse  that  i.  1-5  and 
ii.  6-16  shall  lay  down  general  positions  which  ii.  1-5  and  iii.  1-4  shall  ap¬ 
ply.  What  these  general  positions  are  is  plain  :  first,  that  the  gospel  is  not 
a  product  of  human  wisdom  and  is  not  to  be  commended  by  it,  and  Paul’s 
appropriate  method  of  proclaiming  it  at  Corinth  (i.  17-ii.  5),  and  secondly, 
that  the  gospel  proclaims  indeed  a  divine  wisdom,  but  only  to  full-grown 
Christians,  and  Paul’s  appropriate  method  of  preaching  at  Cprinth  (ii.  6-iii. 
4) :  the  two  together  making  up  the  treatment  of  the  great  theme  of  the 
relation  of  the  gospel  of  God  to  wisdom ;  while  what  comes  afterwards 
concerns  itself  with  the  relation  of  God’s  gospel  to  the  agents  through  whom 
it  is  propagated.  The  subdivisions  of  this  second  section  fall  at  the  points 
indicated  by  Principal  Edwards  (we  cannot  find  a  division  at  iii.  20),  but  they 
are  all  co-ordinate  sub-heads,  whereas  he  strangely  distributes  them  among 
three  great  heads.  Not  at  iv.  i,  nor  even  at  iv.  5,  but  only  at  iv.  14  do  the 
concluding  remarks  begin, — the  verses  5-13  being  a  clinching  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  a  special  rebuke  of  the  pride  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  party- 
spirit,  and  of  much  else  as  well  that  was  evil,  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 

Principal  Edwards  very  strangely  classes,  next,  the  whole  of  v.  i — vi.  20 
under  one  head,  entitled  “Church  Discipline,”  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  sixth  chapter  can  be  brought  under  such  a  caption.  On  the  other 
hand  he  calls  vii.  18,  19  (better  17-19)  a  digression  in  the  next  section,  an 
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error  which  has  arisen  from  his  failure  to  distinguish  between  co-ordinate 
and  subordinate  points.  The  analysis  that  he  offers  of  xv.  1-58  is  certainly 
all  wrong :  Paul  offers  no  proof  of  the  resurrection  except  that  the  Corin¬ 
thians  admitted  that  it  had  occurred  in  one  case — that  of  Christ ;  and  only 
develops  the  hideous  consequences  that  flow  from  denying  it,  because  of  the 
involved  denial  that  Christ  had  risen.  Least  of  all  can  proof  be  found  in  verses 
20  sq.,  which  Principal  Edwards  calls  direct  proof Direct  assertion,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  no  proof.  The  fact  is,  the  apostle  here  feels  the  revulsion  he 
would  beget  in  his  readers,  and  turns  to  enunciate  the  truth  in  a  digression 
from  which  he  returns  at  v.  29.  The  failure  to  notice  this  is  the  more  a 
pity  that  the  same  failure  has  led  other  commentators  also  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  v.  29,  thus  isolated  from  its  context.  As  a  fact,  v.  29  is  the 
third  of  the  evil  consequences  that  flow  from  the  denial  of  the  resurrection, 
involving  as  it  does  the  denial  of  Christ’s  rising :  (i)  Christian  preaching 
becomes  a  lie,  v.  15,  (2)  Christian  faith  folly,  v.  17,  and  (3)  Christian  prac¬ 
tice  a  farce,  verses  29  sq. — both  in  its  ritual  and  in  its  life.  Had  Principal 
Edwards  seen  this  connection,  he  could  scarcely  have  decided  for  vicarious 
baptism  in  v.  29.  “The  dead”  in  this  verse  must  mean  the  same  thing  as 
in  all  the  preceding  verses  from  v.  12,  as  indeed  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse  ought  to  have  advised  us.  And  the  baptism  here  spoken  of  is  not 
some  peculiar  and  unusual  rite  by  which  one  living  stands'  instead  of  one 
dead,  but  the  general  Christian  baptism  which  in  the  case  of  all  has  a  view 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 

In  a  different  way  but  with  no  less  serious  results,  a  failure  correctly  to 
follow  the  contextual  indications  has  led  our  author  wrong  in  a  neighboring 
verse, — xv.  26.  That  death  is  the  “last  enemy  ”  does  not  take  it  out  of  the 
category  of  the  enemies  of  v.  25,  but  only  gives  it  its  proper  place  among  them. 
The  reign  of  Christ,  Principal  Edwards  himself  tells  us  (on  v.  55),  continues 
from  his  ascension  to  “the  end”  (v.  24),  the  arrival  of  which  is  announced 
by  the  conquest  of  death  as  the  last  of  the  enemies  that  must  be  conquered 
before  Christ  lays  down  his  kingship.  When  he  says,  therefore,  “Death 
has  not,  it  appears  from  this,  been  destroyed  at  the  second  coming  and  at 
the  resurrection  of  those  that  are  Christ’s,”  he  is  speaking  into  the  air. 
Why  does  it  “appear  from  this”  that  death,  any  more  than  any  of  the  other 
enemies  of  v.  24,  must  be  conquered  after  the  Parousia?  What  Paul  says 
is  simply  that  “the  end”  comes  after  all  enemies  have  been  conquered, — 
the  last  of  which  is  death  ;  he  places  the  conquest  of  death,  therefore,  before 
“the  end,” — which  itself  comes  after  the  Parousia.  Our  author’s  note  is 
not  only  thus  unnecessitated  by  the  text,  but  it  is  forbidden  by  the  context : 
is  not  the  conquest  of  death  in  v.  26  to  be  correlated  with  the  rescue  of  Christ’s 
children  from  death  in  v.  23  ?  Can  we  exegetically  escape  this  correlation  ? 
Why  else  was  this  one  enemy  in  such  a  context  singled  out  for  special  men¬ 
tion  from  its  fellows  of  v.  25  ?  Hut  if  the  correlation  is  probable,  this  last 
enemy,  death,  is  already  conquered  when  Christ  comes,  and  therefore  the 
Parousia  brings  “the  end,”  and  Christ  comes  only  to  lay  down  his  kingdom. 
If  this  needed  further  support,  v.  54  gives  it :  there  it  is  openly  declared 
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that  death  is  conquered  when  the  elect  arise.  But  if  so,  death  is  already 
destroyed  at  the  second  coming ;  there  is  no  room  in  time  for  a  second 
resurrection  ;  and  Principal  Edwards’  note  is  entirely  astray. 

A  few  points  of  detailed  exegesis,  especially  in  passages  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  critics  may  be  adverted  to  next.  In  i.  2  the  ffhv  kt/..  is  connected  with 
the  address  with  the  added  remark :  “The  church  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
province  was  perhaps  the  only  visible  centre. — But  many  individual  Chris¬ 
tians  were  scattered  through  Achaia. — The  apostle  includes  them  among 
those  to  whom  his  letter  is  addressed.”  Surely  this  is  reasonable.  He 
connects  avrijv  Kai  ijufjv  with  roTu,  in  the  same  verse.  In  i.  5,  is  it  correct 
to  say  that  “the  aorist  correctly  implies  that  they  had  since  lost  their  wealth 
of  grace  and  fallen  into  spiritual  indigence”?  In  our  view  the  aorist  ex¬ 
presses  nothing  as  to  continuance  or  non-continuance,  and  the  context  (cf. 
V,  8)  negatives  this  note  :  but  Principal  Edwards  makes  use  of  this  notion 
of  covert  reproof  throughout  the  introduction.  The  remarks  at  i.  10  are 
interesting,  but  not  thoroughly  satisfying ;  especially  is  the  account  of 
Apollos  (cf.  p.  xiii.)  directly  in  the  face  of  Acts.  The  opening  words  of  i. 
13  are  rightly  taken  as  a  question.  In  i.  30,  the  adjoined  terms  are  under¬ 
stood  as  explanatory  of  “wisdom.”  In  ii.  6  the  right  conclusion  is  appar¬ 
ently  (it  is  not  sharply  expressed)  reached  after  an  interesting  discussion  as 
to  the  difference  between  Paul’s  preaching  to  the  “  babes  ”  and  the  “  full- 
grown  “The  apostle  distinguishes  not  two  classes  of  truth  but  two 
aspects  of  the  same  truth.”  The  truth  is  that  the  apostle  says  he  proclaimed 
the  gospel  to  the  babes  and  explained  it  to  the  perfect,  and  thus  appealed  to 
the  trust  of  one  and  the  understanding  of  the  other,  or  presented  Christ  to 
the  one  as  the  righteonsness  of  God  and  to  the  other  as  the  wisdom  of  God. 
At  ii.  10  the  words  “us,  that  is  the  rihoi,"  seem  an  error:  certainly  the 
“  we  ”  is  the  same  as  in  v.  6  and  13  :  i.  e.  “  we  teachers.”  At  ii.  ii  is  a  very 
interesting  note.  At  ii.  13,  however,  it  is  unsatisfactory:  in  the  first  place, 
the  “we”  is  certainly  the  same  as  at  verse  6,  where  “we”  is  contrasted 
with  the  ri/fini.  In  the  second  place,  the  verse  does  not  lay  stress  on  the 
ability  to  preach  but  on  the  manner  of  preaching  (in  contrast  to  the  matter  in 
the  previous  context)  as  Spirit-given.  He  preached  not  only  what  but  as  the 
Spirit  determined.  No  doubt  “this  verse  makes  no  [direct]  reference  to 
the  apostles’  special  inspiration  as  loriters  of  the  Ne'w  Testament;"  but  it 
does  make  reference  to  their  special  inspiration  as  teachers  of  the  g:ospel  by 
which  they  received  an  enlightenment  common,  not  to  them  and  all  other 
adult  Christians,  but  common  to  Paul  and  certain  other  inspired  teachers 
not  here  more  closely  described,  and  a  guidance  whibh  extended  not  only  to 
what  they  said  but  to  how  it  was  expressed.  Less  than  this  is  short  of 
Paul’s  statement :  though  /.ojfH-  cannot  be  pressed  in  this  context  beyond 
“mode  of  expression.”  Wrongly,  as  we  think,  the  A.  V^  translation  of  the 
■  next  clause  is  adopted,  as  against  “adapting  or  fitting  spiritual  things  to 
spiritual  things.”  which  is  required  by  the  context.  At  ii.  14  sq.,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ipi'xtKo^  and  its  fellows  is  most  able,  and  results  in  sound  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  main.  What  is  said  of  i/iryiKo^  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
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recognizing,  as  it  does,  the  height  and  depth  of  the  term  according  to  its 
contrast.  The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  reached  in  these  words: 
must  not  be  limited  to  mere  eKi^vfiia  and  i^v/i6g.  The  word  rfivxtuog  was 
coined  by  Aristotle  to  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  the  soul,  such  as  ambition 
and  desire  for  knowledge,  from  those  of  the  body.  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  The  ifivxindg  was,  therefore,  the  man  who  was 
governed  by  the  higher  motives  of  mind.  Contrasted  with  the  ciKpart/g,  the 
ipi'Xindg  is  the  noblest  of  men.  But  to  the  Trrev/iaTiKog  he  is  related  as  the 
natural  to  the  supernatural.”  Yet  the  essential  nature  of  Tn’t-v/iaTtnog,  as 
derived  in  its  New  Testament  usage  from  Uvevua  and  not  nvtvfm  is  not  so 
clearly  grasped.  And  the  true  distinction  between  aapKivng  and  anpKiKog  is 
lost  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  train  of  thought  in  iii.  3,  where  the 
apostle  does  not  dryly  assert  that  the  Corinthians  are  aai>KiKol,  but  leads  up 
to  it  as  a  stinging  climax.  The  ert  of  v.  3  is  emphatic  ;  not  in  contrast  to 
what  they  ought  to  have  grown  to,  but  as  if  they  were  not  even  yet  converted  ; 
the  immediate  explanation  of  3b  proves  that  3a  was  startling  and  3c  and  4 
explain  what  that  startling  thing  is.  '/'Aiy  taere  behaving  as  if  they  had  no 
Holy  Ghost  at  all ! — as  if  purely  human  and  humanly  led,  as  if  nnpKiKin  or 
i/n'xtKoi,  for  the  words  are  so  far  synonymous.  InfjKmig  is  the  weaker  word, 
and  expresses  something  that  all  Christians  are  more  or  less  ;  aa/mKot  no 
true  Christians  can  be. 

In  the  exegesis  of  chapter  vii.  Principal  Edwards  does  not  succeed  in 
saving  himself  from  raising  celibacy  into  the  preferable  state  during  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  fault  is  in  not  catching  the  flow  of  thought, 
and  thus  leaving  the  Ka/Jv  of  v.  i  unlimited  (cf.  v.  26)  and  in  lugging  in 
Christ’s  second  coming,  to  which  the  chapter  makes  no  allusion.  The 
apostle  recommends  celibacy  for  the  time,  on  account  of  the  approaching 
persecutions  and  trials ;  but  places  marriage  above  celibacy  for  the  life  of 
quieter  times.  The  note  on  viii.  i  is  worth  careful  reading,  but  the  solution 
proposed  is  too  artificial.  At  x.  4  he  supposes  the  apostle  alludes  to  the 
legend  without  endorsing  it.  At  xi.  i  sq.  he  supposes  the  apostle  did  not 
forbid  women  to  speak  in  public  because  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  yet  ! 
At  xii.  10  he  explains  the  gift  of  tongues  as  inarticulate,  ecstatic  utterances 
called  “tongues”  only  in  reference  to  the  tongues  of  fire  of  Pentecost, 
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learning  a  living  language,'  157; 
more  than  one  road  to  discipline 
and  culture,  157  ;  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  a  universal  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  considered,  158;  the  bar  of 
the  Oreck  turns  away  many  from  a 
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on,  by  Prof.  William  G.  Frost,  327  ; 
introductory  remarks,  327  ;  objec¬ 
tions  stated,  327;  objections  consid¬ 
ered,  329  ;  bad  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  329:  difficulty  of  Greek,  330; 
soon  forgotten,  331;  no  commercial 
value,  332  :  a  dead  language,  333  ; 
practical  value  of  Greek  from  rela¬ 
tion  which  it  sustains  to  English, 
334;  to  study  of  New  Testament, 
335  :  objection  that  the  few  only 
are  benefited  by  study  of  Greek, 
answered,  336  ;  that  minds  differ, 
336 ;  Greek  stands  on  the  same 
ground  as  other  required  studies, 
337  :  weaker  faculties  must  be  cul¬ 
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languages  and  science  shall  be 
taught,  or  not,  338  ;  elective  system 
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study  of  translations,  346  ;  the  test 
of  experience,  347  ;  assailants  of  the 
classics  do  not  agree,  348  ;  unset¬ 
tled  state  of  college  curricula,  a 
•wholesome  confusion,  349:  best 
course,  one  in  which  Latin  and 
i  Greek  are  combined  with  other 

I  studies  most  essential,  350. 
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period,  471  ;  Reuchlin,  the  pioneer 
among  Christians  in  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  477  ;  other  celebrated  He¬ 
braists,  478  ;  result  of  their  investi¬ 
gations,  4()5. 

Hebrew,  The  Institute  of.  Critical 
Notes,  359. 

Herrick,  Rev.  George  F.,  D.H.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  601, 

Herrick’s,  Rev.  S.  E.,  D.D.,  Some 
Heretics  of  Yesterday,  noticed,  398. 

Herzog’s  Encyclopaedia  for  Protest¬ 
ant  Theology  and  Church,  vol.  xlv., 
noticed,  188. 

History,  Riblical,  A  Study  in,  article 
by  Rev.  George  F.  Herrick,  I). I)., 

f)OI. 

Hoppin’s,  James  M.,  Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy,  noticed,  195. 

Hunt,  Prof.  Theodore  W.,  Ph.l)., 
article  by,  251. 

Hutchinson’s,  John,  D.D.,  Lectures 
on  the  Flpistles  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  noticed,  381. 

1. 

Instinct  and  Natural  .Selection,  a/ticle 
on,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson,  431. 

Interpretation, Private, Critical  Notes, 
if)8. 

J. 

Japan,  China  and.  Diplomatic  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  Powers  to, 
article  on,  by  Pres.  J.  H.  Angell, 
LL.D.,  loi. 

Johnson,  Rev.  F.  IL,  article  by,  431. 

Jubilees,  The  Rook  of,  translated 


from  the  Ethiopic  by  Prof.  Geo.  H. 
Schodde,  Ph.D.,  629:  introductory 
notes,  629  :  Hook  of  Jubilees  im¬ 
portant  to  an  accurate  study  of  the 
times  of  Christ,  629  :  date  of  com¬ 
position,  630  ;  description  of  book, 
631;  its  prominent  features,  632; 
apologetic  character,  633  ;  contents, 
634;  I)illman’s  improved  text,  635  ; 
translation,  636. 

L. 

Ladd’s,  Dr.,  Agnosticism,  Critical 
Notes,  766. 

Lanman’s,  Prof.  Charles  Rockwell, 
A  Sanscrit  Reader,  noticed,  387. 

Lathe,  Rev.  Herbert  W.,  article  by, 
121. 

Leonard,  Rev.  Delavan  A.,  article 

by,  I. 

Lincoln,  Prof.  Heman,  D.D.,  article 
by,  225. 

Logical  Science,  The  Present  State  of, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Henry  N,  Day, 
D.D.,  78  :  claim  to  be  the  parent  of 
sciences,  78  ;  place  of  logic  among 
the  sciences,  79 ;  nature  of  thought, 
81  ;  essential  character  of  thought, 
83  ;  exact  definition  of  thought,  84  ; 
fundamental  laws  of  thought,  85 ;  law 
of  “disjunction,"  86; of  “exclusion,” 
86  :  of  “  identity,”  86  ;  of  “contra¬ 
diction,”  86 ;  generic  forms  of 
thought,  87 ;  concept,  87 ;  judg¬ 
ment,  88  ;  reasoning,  90 ;  essential 
principle  of  thought,  91  ;  subordi¬ 
nate  movements  of  thought,  92 ; 
induction,  92  ;  deduction,  94  ;  hy¬ 
pothetical  reasoning,  94  ;  categories 
of  pure  thought,  95  ;  first  class  :  at¬ 
tributes  of  pure  thought :  identity, 
quantity,  modality,  96 ;  second 
class  :  att#)utes  of  mere  thing,  97; 
of  thought -thing,  98  ;  objective  be¬ 
ing  cannot  result  in  thought,  99 ; 
philosophy  able  to  construct  a  logi¬ 
cal  .science,  99. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  Hymns  of,  no¬ 
ticed,  396. 

M. 

Magoun,  Rev.  George  F'.,  D.D.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  270. 

Martin,  Prof.  1).  S.,  article  by,  693. 

Martin’s,  I’Abb^  J.  P.  P.,  Introduc¬ 
tion  4  la  Critique  Textuelle  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  noticed,  373. 
.  Maurice’s,  Frederick,  Life  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Denison  Maurice, noticed,  197. 


Mead’s,  Edwin  I).,  Martin  Luther;  A 
Study  of  the  Reformation,  noticed, 

.  399- 

Meyer’s  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  Tg2. 

Mill,  Use  of  Ruddhism  by,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.D.,  527. 

Milton’s,  The  Doctrinal  Errors  of  — 
Later  Life,  article  on,by  I’rof.Theo- 
dore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  251;  great  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  as  to  his  doctrinal 
positions  251  s  reputation  for  ortho- 
doxys  traditional,  252 ;  statement  of 
beliefs  •:  creation,  252 ;  sabbath, 
253;  Christian  ordinances,  254; 
death,  255  ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  256  ;  ' 
deity  of  Christ, 256;  Milton’s  gradual 
change  of  view,  257  ;  in  later  life  a 
Unitarian,  258;  occasion  of  this 
transition,  259 ;  love  of  individual 
judgment,  259;  “haughty  self-es¬ 
teem,”  260;  magnified  the  right  of 
individual  opinion,  261  ;  effect  upon 
his  private  life,  262  ;  explanation  of 
his  retiring  from  public  worship, 
263  ;  moral  influence  salutary,  264  ; 
his  character  better  than  his  creed, 
265  ;  his  view  respecting  the  limits 
of  free  inquiry,  266 ;  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  267 ; 
became  Anally  a  Latitudinarian, 
268. 

Missions  in  China,  Engia*nd’s  Opium 
Policy  and,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
James  Brand,  D.D.,  708. 

Mitchell’s,  Edward  C.,  1 ).!).,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
Reading  Hook,  noticed,  388. 

Mitchell’s,  Prof.  H.  G.,  Ph.D.,  He¬ 
brew  Lessons,  noticed,  385. 

Mormon,  Book  of,  .Solomon  Spauld¬ 
ing  and  the.  Critical  Notes,  173. 

Mormonism,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Del- 
avan  A.  Leonard,  i  ;  introductory 
remarks,  i  ;  historical  sketch,  2  ; 
book  of  Mormon,  3  ;  doctrinal 
statement,  ii  ;  God,  or  the  Gods, 
12  ;  Creation  and  the  Fall,  14;  re¬ 
demption,  15:  scriptures,  16  ;  spir¬ 
itual  gifts,  19 ;  baptism  for  the  , 
dead,  20 ;  polygamy,  22  ;  tithing, 
24  ;  community  of  goods,  25 ;  amuse¬ 
ments,  25:  Lord’s  supper,  26 :  the 
priesthood,  27 ;  church  organiza¬ 
tion,  29  :  mi.ssions,  34  ;  sources  of 
strength,  38 ;  explanation  of  the 
movement,  40. 

Muller’s,  F.  Max,  The  Sacred  Books  : 


of  the  East,  vol.  xv..  The  Opant* 
shads,  and  vol.  xxi..  The  .Siddhar- 
ma-Pundarika,  noticed,  198. 

N. 

Natural  Law  in  the  .Spiritual  World, 
Drummond’s,  by  i)r.  George  F. 
Magoun,  270 ;  statement  of  thesis, 
270;  critical  task  proposed,  271; 
“law”  deflned,  272;  natural  and 
spiritual  law,  necessarily  different, 
273  ;  physical  fact  cannot  become 
spiritual  fact,  274 ;  law  of  continu¬ 
ity,  opposed  to  the  principle  of  anal- 
275  ;  obliterates  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  natural  and  spiritual, 
276;  misuse  of  the  word  “life,” 
277  ;  biogenesis  deflned,  279 ;  con¬ 
fusion  resulting  from  applying 
physiological  tests  to  Christian 
character,  280;  “evolution  of  evo¬ 
lution,”  281  ;  environment,  283  ; 
conformity  to  type,  283  ;  growth 
and  degeneration,  284  ;  eternal  life, 
285  ;  continuity  of  law  not  possible 
save  in  the  case  of  universal  laws, 
286 ;  parasitism,  287  ;  an  additional 
chapter  suggested,  288  ;  would  con¬ 
tradict  the  theorem  of  the  book, 
289  ;  one  sort  of  truth  translated 
into  the  terms  of  another,  decep¬ 
tive,  290. 

Natural  Selection,  Instinct  and,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson, 
431  ;  conventional  distinction  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
431  :  evolution  and  psychology 
have  modified  each  other,  432 ; 
Romanes’  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  instinct,  433  ;  Huxley’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  the 
causes  of  evolution,  434  ;  Romanes’ 
view  of  “variation”  presented, 
434  ;  his  definition  of  instinct,  435, 
obscures  the  subject  by  its  elabo¬ 
rateness,  436,  and  reverses  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  idea  of  instinct, 
436  ;  he  asserts  that  true  instinct 
implies  consciousness,  437 ;  line 
between  intelligence  and  non-intel¬ 
ligence,  438,  is  arbitrary  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  as  drawn  by  Romanes, 
439 ;  illustrated  by  the  amoeba, 
439  ;  Romanes’  reply,  440  ;  postu¬ 
late  that  any  vital  action  is  purely 
mechanical  is  unscientific,  440  ;  in¬ 
stincts  divided  into  two  classes, 
primary  and  secondary,  441  ;  pri- 
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mary  instincts  defined,  442 ;  their 
origin,  442  :  natural  selection  can 
originate  nothing,  443 ;  fundamen¬ 
tal  assumption  that  useless  and 
capricious  actions  have  been  the 
starting-point  of  instinct,  exam¬ 
ined,  445  :  scientific  objections,  446; 
dray’s  interpretation  of  Darwin’s 
position,  447 ;  attempt  to  explain 
Darwin’s  paradox,  447:  Darwin’s 
representation  of  the  causes  ftf 
evolution,  insufficient,  448  ;  his  po¬ 
sition  will  continue  to  be  matter  of 
controversy,  449  ;  evolutionists  not 
agreed,  449:  Murphy’s  evolution¬ 
ary  creed,  450 ;  Grant  Allen  holds 
evolution  and  design  to  be  mutually 
exclusive,  450 ;  Huxley’s  prophecy 
that  evolution  will  end  in  super¬ 
stition,  450;  scientific  men  recog¬ 
nize  the  incompleteness  of  the  the- 
‘>ry.  451  ■>  views  of  Lewes  and 
Spencer  on  instinct, compared,  451; 
intelligence  in  the  higher  animals  a 
true  originating  cause  of  instinct, 

452. 

New  'I'estament  Hooks,  The  Descrip¬ 
tive  Names  applied  to  the  —  by  the 
Earliest  Christian  Writers,  article 
by  Prof .  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.  D. , 
545  ;  titles  given  to  Old  Testament 
by  writers  of  the  New,  545,  par¬ 
alleled  by  the  titles  ascribed  to  the 
New  Testament  by  Fathers  of  the 
church,  546  ;  early  fragments  must 
be  “read  large,”  547  ;  specific  quo¬ 
tations  by  New  Testament  writers, 
considered,  548  ;  by  Fathers  of  the 
‘church,  550;  who  also  add  adjec¬ 
tives  which  assert  the  sacred  char¬ 
acter  of  New  Testament  books, 
551  ;  the  same  writers  call  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
sacred  name  of  the  Old,  552  ;  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  collection  shown  by  its 
special  name,  555  ;  other  names 
applied  to  the  New  Testament,  559 ; 
unique  title  given  by  Justin  Martyr, 
5f)0  ;  Melito’s  “  Books  of  the 
New  Covenant,”  560;  conclusions 
reached  in  this  investigation,  561  ; 
objection  that  the  dates  of  docu¬ 
ments  cited  are  not  fixed,  consid¬ 
ered,  561  ;  objection  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  proves  too  much,  considered, 
562 ;  the  Fathers  appealed  to  as 
witnesses,  not  as  critics,  563  ;  their 
testimony  universal  that  the  collec¬ 


tion  of  New  Testament  Scriptures 
were  held  equal  in  authority  to  the 
Old,  564. 

Newton,  Prof.  James  King,  article 
by.  139- 

O. 

Old  ’i'estament  Covenant,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on, by  Prof.Geo.  IL  Schodde,Ph. 
D.,  401  ;  ’I'he  Old  Testament  is  not 
an  accidental  collection,  but  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  revelation,  401  ;  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  covenant  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible,  402  ;  erroneous  views, 
403 ;  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
Paul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Phariseesj  404  ;  the 
character  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  established  in  the  light  of 
the  New,  4of) ;  Paul’s  appeal  to  the 
Old  'I'estament  to  prove  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
407  ;  no  difference  in  kind  between 
the  old  and  new  dispensations,  408; 
the  laws  from  Mount  Sinai  but  an 
epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  410;  the  history 
of  Abraham  must  be  the  beginning 
of  the  investigation  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Old  Testament  cove¬ 
nant,  41 1 ;  Abraham’s  faith  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  413  ;  the  covenant  a  growth  : 
with  Abraham  a  family  relation, 

414  '  with  Moses  a  national  relation, 

415  ;  the  covenant  with  the  nation 
is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
made  with  Abraham,  417  ;  the  cove¬ 
nant,  one  of  grace,  418  ;  the  law 
represents  one  stage  in  its  growth, 
420 ;  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses,  422  ;  its  purpose,  to  pro¬ 
mote  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith, 
423  ;  obedience  to  the  law  is  the 
obedience  of  faith,  423  ;  a  personal 
Saviour  is  the  object  of  faith,  424 ; 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are  not 
antagonistic,  425  ;  prophecy  repre¬ 
sents  one  phase  in  the  development 
of  the  covenant,  427 ;  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  Old  and 
New  'Pestament  covenants  found 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  429 ;  a 
difference,  not  in  kind,  but  in  de¬ 
gree,  429 ;  the  New  and  the  Old 
are  one  undivided  revelation,  430. 

Opium  Policy,  The  Relation  of  En- 
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gland’s  —  to  Christian  Missions  in 
China,  article  on,  by  Rev.  James 
Brand,  D.D.,  708;  special  reasons 
why  this  subject  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  70*} ;  historical  facts  in¬ 
volved,  71 1  ;  effects  of  the  traffic 
on  parties  concerned:  financial, 716; 
physical,  717:  moral,  718;  En¬ 
gland’s  grounds  of  defence,  720 ; 
'plea  of  necessity,  721  ;  arrogance 
and  ignorance  of  the  Chinese,  723  ; 
their  insincerity,  724 ;  other  de¬ 
fensive  arguments,  725  :  influence 
of  the  evil  on  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  727  ;  prevalence  of  the  use 
of  opium,  728  :  opinion  of  mission¬ 
aries,  730 :  classes  of  Chinese  af¬ 
fected  by  the  opium  business,  732  ; 
injury  done  to  P'ngland,  733  ;  the 
remedy,  734.  ^ 

P. 

Park’s,  Edwards  A.,  1). I).,  Discourses 
on  Some  Theological  Doctrines  as 
Related  to  the  Religious  Character, 
noticed, 

Pentateuch  Criticism,  Sketches  of, 
article  by  Prof.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss, 
D.D.,  291 ;  defenders  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  291  ; 
Huet  (1630-1721),  291  ;  sketch  of , 
his  life,  292 ;  range  of  his  studies,  ' 
293  ;  analysis  of  his  “  Weakness  of 
the  Human  Spirit,”  294  ;  he  lacked 
a  judicial  mind,  29^) ;  analysis  of  his 
“  Demonstratio  Evangelica,”  297: 
he  gives  a  superficial  solution  of  the 
problem,  2(^9;  Witsius  (1636-1708), 
300;  sketch  of  his  life,  301;  his  | 
philosophical  stand-point,  302 ;  a 
model  of  a  judicial  temper  of  mind, 
304 ;  would  satisfy  the  most  ortho¬ 
dox  theologians  of  the  present  day, 
305  ;  in  his  defence  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  he 
considers  the  probabilities,  and 
the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  310;  general  testimony 
with  respect  to  the  entire  Penta¬ 
teuch,  310;  testimony  with  respect 
to  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  31 1  ;  par¬ 
ticular  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  Pentateuch,  312  ;  confutation  of 
the  critics,  314:  concessions,  317: 
Carpzov  (1679-1767),  322  ;  sketch  of 
his  life,  322  ;  his  theological  stand¬ 
point,  of  the  strictest,  orthodoxy,  . 
323 ;  his  views  respecting  the  1 


authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  324  ; 
rejects  Heidegger’s  theory  as  con¬ 
trary  to  inspiration  and  to  the  har¬ 
monious  connection  of  Mosaic  lan¬ 
guage,  326 ;  manifests  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  .^struc’s  Conjectures,  326. 

Perry,  John  T.,  Esq.,  article  by,  536. 

Peters’,  Rev.  George  N.  IL,  The 
Theocratic  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  the  Christ,  noticed,  598. 

Philosophy  in  America  :  Its  Character 
and  Mission,  article  on,  by  Rev.  G. 
Campbell,  496;  philosophy  the  chief 
glory  of  a  nation's  civilization,  4<)f): 
a  necessity  to  prolonged  national 
existence,  497  ;  what  philosophy  is, 
498  ;  difference  between  philosophy 
and  science,  498  ;  their  mutual  de¬ 
pendence,  499  ;  convictions  often  a 
guide  when  theory  fails,  500 ;  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  dawning  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  America,  501  ;  transcenden¬ 
talism,  501  ;  characterization  of 
Emerson,  502 ;  ways  in  which 
he  has  furthered  the  development 
of  philosophy,  502 ;  criticism  of 
empiricism,  503 ;  of  agnosticism, 
504 ;  the  Scottish  philosophy  finds 
a  normal  development  in  the  Ger¬ 
man,  505  :  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  a  necessity  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  505  ;  Kant’s  three 
“critiques”  constitute  a  single  body 
of  doctrine,  506  ;  reasons  for  the 
prejudice  against  Hegelianism,  507; 
Hegel’s  critics,  508,  do  not  agree, 
509  ;  explanation  of  Hegel’s  meth¬ 
od,  510:  Kant  and  Hegel  supple¬ 
ment  each  other,  51 1  ;  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Hegel  the  culmination  of 
(lerman  philosophy,  and  also  at  the 
foundation  of  German  philosophi¬ 
cal  literature,  512  ;  predictions  of 
future  progress  in  America,  513; 
instruction  necessary  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
514;  the  philosophy  of  a  country 
should  be  studied  in  the  language 
of  that  country,  515  ;  psychology 
an  indispensable  antecedent  to  phi¬ 
losophy,  515,  which  covers  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge,  516; 
character  of  philosophy  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  516;  our  colleges  should  offer 
competent  instruction,  518;  need 
of  a  post-graduate  school  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  519  :  mission  and  purpose  of 
philosophy  :  the  practical  applica- 
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tion  of  fundamental  truths  to  life, 
520:  “the  chief  end  of  man,”  a, 
philosophical  question,  521  ;  inad¬ 
equacy  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
522  ;  tests  of  the  rational  power  in 
man,  523 ;  the  philosophical  ten¬ 
dency  of  New  Kngland  theology. 
524 :  immediate  demand  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy,  525. 

Pick,  Rev.  1$.,  Ph.D.,  article  by,  470. 

Porter’s,  Pres.  Noah.,  The  P'lements 
of  .Moral  Science,  noticed,  591. 

Primitive  Man  in  America,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  1).  .S.  Martin,  693;  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks,  fM^3  ;  glacial  per¬ 
iod  in  geology,  694  ;  primeval  man 
in  Kurope,  697  ;  in  America,  699  ; 
palaioliths  discovered  by  Dr.  Ab- 
i»ott  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  700  ;  work 
of  Profs.  Lewis  and  Wright,  and 
its  relation  to  the  glacial  age,  702  ; 
pala;oliths  discovered  byMiss  Hab- 
i)itt  in  Minnesota,  704  ;  palaeolithic 
man  belonged,  possibly,  to  another 
race,  7of). 

Psychology,  Riblical,  Remarks  on, 
article  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Cobb,  ! 
(>63 ;  definition  of  empirical,  ra¬ 
tional,  and  biblical, psychology,  663; ' 
Delitzsch’s  Riblical  Psychology  the 
chief  attempt  at  a  system  in  the 
science,  664:  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Heard  to  originality,  refuted,  ^>64  ; 
Heck’s  “Outlines”  examined,  665  ; 
Delitzsch  has  chosen  the  historical 
order  of  development,  which  is 
also  a  logical  order,  666  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  a  biblical 
psychology,  examined,  666 ;  De- 
iitzsch’s  system  presented;  667; 
whence  is  man  ?  667  ;  his  original 
formation,  668 ;  his  original  con¬ 
stituent  elements,  66<}  ;  the  origin 
of  sex,  670 :  the  continuous  origin 
of  the  human  race,  671  ;  where  is 
man  ?  672  ;  man’s  nature  :  the  ego,  ; 
673  :  the  spirit,  673  ;  the  soul,  674  ;  ; 
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in  method,  235  ;  religion,  like  sci¬ 
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